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A TRIPLE DEDICATION. - 


I. ; 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
In thiogs indiff 'rent Reaſon bies us chuſe, 


Whether the wlum's a monkey or a Mute. 
Cuuzcutt u- 


WORTHY PATRONS, 


V / ERE I to addreſs you in the 


z been 


accuſtomed declimatory ſtrain which bas len 


| adopted as the zniverſal language of dedicatiors, viz. 


| 


| 
| 


rn tt 


FraTTERY, I ſhould not only merit your contempt, 
for thus endeavouring to impoſe upon your under- 
ſtandings, but alſo render myſelf -ridiculouily con- 


ſpicuous, by a feeble attempt to perform that, far 
which, as well by nature, as long eftablifhed habit, 


J am totally diſqualified. | 
On the 3 I ſhould eſteem myſelf equally 


meriting your cenſure, as being guilty of a flag aut 


ſpecies of ingratitude, were I to omit availing u- 


| ſelf of ſo favourable an opportunity as now preſcurs 


itſelt of expreſſing the retpect and veneration I en- 
tertain for you, - reſulting trom the very exten fit 
and ample encouragement with whica you han 
crowned my indetatigable exertions to obtain your 
patronage, by largely contributi2y to the diffuſion 


of ſcience and rational enter. ainment, on ſuch modc- 


rate terms as were heretofore unknown. 


Permit me to indulge the plea.ing. hope, ther, 
when I aſſert my mind is deeply imprened with the _ 


molt grateful ſenſe of the obiivarion, I ilialt be he 


noured with credit. If this opinim fee founded, 
to enlarge on the ſubject were op: rthuouc—it other -_ 


wi ©, the ſtrongeſt argument, the ro fplend d bk 


— 
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forcible language could convey, would not enſure 


-conviction ; I therefore deſiſt, fully perſuaded that 
che molt ſatis factory demonſtration I can poſſibly ex- 


hibit of the ſincerity of this declaration, will be, an 
inviolable adherence to that uniform line of conduct 
which has already ſecured your approbation to a de- 
gree eminent as unprecedented, and which is indeed 
daily rendered more evident, by a progreſſive increaſe 


in the number and extent of your commands; truſt- 
ing, that ſo long as you find my practice invariabl 


correſpondent to thoſe profeſſions fo frequently exhi- 
bited to your notice (from which to deviate would 
render me unworthy your protection) you will, in 
defiance of all malignant oppofition, firmly 2 


in the'liberal ſupport of him whoſe primary ambitio 


it is, aud during life ſhall be, to diſtinguiſh himſelf as; 
WORTHY PATRONS, 
Your much obliged, 
Ever grateful, 
And devoted humble ſervant, 


Chiſwell-Street, 


October 1791. 4 AMES LACKINGTON. 


_ TI 
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II. 


To that part of the numerous bedy of BOOK- 
SELLERS of Great Britain and Ireland, whote 


conduct jus rl claims the additional title uf 
RESPECTABLE; | 


Whoſe candour and liberality he has in numerous inſtances 


experienced, and feels a ſenſible pleaſure in thus publicly 
* : 


And laſtly, (though not leaſt in Fame) 
III. 
To thoſe ſordid and malevolent BOOKSELLER 8. 


whether they reſplendent dwell in ſtately man- 


fions, or in wretched huts ef dark and grovcling 
obſcurity ; ; 


* I'll give every one a ſmart laſh in my way 


To whoſe aſſuluous and unwearied lahours to injure his re- 
putation with their brethren and the public, he 1+ in a conſide- 
rable degree indebted for the confidence repote d inn, and 


the ſucceſs he has been honoured witli, es „ of > ne- 
fent proſperity, 


THESE. MEMOIRS, 
ave, with all due Jifcrimination of the reſpective merits of each, 
Inicribed by 


THE AUTHOR, 


PREFACE 


To print or not to print? this is the queſtion ? 
Whether 'tis h tter m a trunk to bury 

The quirks and crotchets of outrageous fancy, 
Or fend a well, wrote copy to the preſs, 

And, by diſcloſing, end them —— 


— — —ů — — — 


For who would bear tu' impatient thirſt of fame, 
Tie pris uf conociens merit, and bose atl, 
"The tedious importunity uf friend 


—— —VUũ ——— ——— —— — — — — — — 


o groan and fweat under a load of wit? 


1 Critics that makes cowards of us all. Jaco. 


FAVSTOM, it bas been repeatedly 

obſerved by many of my worthy 
(and ſome perhaps antvorthy] predeceſſors in author- 
ſhip, has rendered a preface almoſt indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſlary; while others again have as frequently re- 
marked, that ** cuſtom is the law of fools.” Thoſe 
conſiderations induced me to heſitate whether I 
thould uſher my performance into the world with 
a preface, and thus hazard being claſſed with the 
adherents to that law, or by omitting it, eſcape the 
opprobrium, for “ who ſhall decide when dofters di- 
agree? Now, though 1 would not take upon me 
to decide in every point in which doctors diſagree, 
yet, aiter giving the preſent ſubject that mature con- 
ſiderati«n which ſo important a corcern required, I 
thought myiell tully competent to decide, if not to 
general ſatistaction, at leaſt fo as fully to ſatisfy one 
particular per on, for whom I profeſs to have a very 
great regard, though perhaps few are to be found 
who would be equally condeſcending to him; who 


PREFACE. ix 
that perſon is I do not wiſh publicly to declare, as 
(being a very modeſt man) it might offend him, 1 


| ſhall only ſay, the more you read the memoirs con- 


tained in the following pages, the better you will be- 
come acquainted with him. I ground my decifion 
on theſe arguments; I concluded, as moſt of my 
brethren of the quill do of their labours, that my per- 
formance poſſeſſed fo much intrinfic merit, as would 
occafion it to be univerſally admired by all good 
judges, as a prodigious effort of human genius; and 
that this approbation mutt naturally excite the envy 
of ſome authors, who had not met with that high. 
applauſe they deemed themſelves entitled to, and 
incline them to ſearch for imperfections in my work ; 
and — I was perfuaded of the impoſlibility of 


their finding any, yet being thus foiled, they might 


catch at the want of a preface, and conſtrue that into 
an omiſſion, ſo that in order to diſarm them, I re- 
ſolved to have one, eſpecially as thoſe who ceem 
prefaces unneceſſary may, if they chooſe, decline 


reading it; whilſt thoſe on the other fide ot the 


queſtion, if there was none, might be diſappointed, 
and have cauſe for complaint; but to be ſerious 
(if I can) : 

Almoſt every author on producing the effufions 
of his pen and his brain if he bas any) thinks it pru- 
dent to introduce himſelf by a kind of Prologue, as it 


may be called, ſtating his reaſons with due precifion 


for intruding himſelf on his readers (whether true or 
otherwiſe, is not always material to enquire) beſpeak- 
ing their candour towards his weakneſſes und imper- 
fections (which, by the bye, few are ſo ſenſible of as 
their readers} and not unfrequently endeavouring to 
ſoothe thoſe GOLTAHAS in literature, ycleped critics, - 
(with whom not many liitle Davids are hardy enough 
to contend) hoping thus to coax them into good 
humour; or, perhaps, if his vanity preponderates, 
he throws the gauntlet of defiance, with a view of 
terrifying them either to hold their peace, or to do 
juſtice to thoſe mighty abilities he is confident he 
paſſeſſes in a degree eminently ſuperior to moiſt of his 
brethren, 
h B3 


X PREFACE. 

Among true Parnaſſian bullics'? De Scudery 
ſtands one of the foremoſt ; he concludes his preface 
to the works of his friend 'Theophile, with theſe re- 
markable words, I do not hetttate to declare, that 
amongſt all the dead and all the living, there is no 
perſon who has any thing to thew, that approaches 
the force of this vigorous genius; but if amongſt the 
latter, any one were ſo extravagant as to conſider 
that I detract trom his imaginary glory, to fhew him 
that I fear as little as I eſteem him, this is to inform 
him that my name is DE SCUDERY.” We have 
another remarkable inſtance in Claude Terilon, a 
poctical ſoldier, who begins his poems, by inform- 
ing the critics, that if any one attempts to cen- 
jure him, he will only condefcend to anſwer him 


word in hand.“ 


For my own part, I diſclaim theſe modes: con- 
vinced, that in the firit caſe, every reader, whatever 
the author may plead, will judge for himielf.— 
Jo profeſſed critics I will repeat the following lines: 


« Think, at your bar, no old offender ſtands, 

« Ugg to diſpute and ſpurn at Your comm. nds; 
No author bred in academic ichoals 

* To write by yuur's, or Ariſtotle's rules ;— 


And were I fo diſpoſed, neither my natural or ac- 
quired abilities enable me to bully thoſe who muſt be 
very ill qualified for their taſk, it they were thus to 
be intimidated from declaring their real fentim-nts ; 
and, on the other hand, to affect a degree of humi- 
lity, and by flattery to aim at warping their minds, 
is, in my opinion, paying them a very bad compli- 
ment; ſo I will only quote tor them four lines mort 
of poetry; 
« Critics, forgive this firſt eſſay 
« Of one whoſe thoughts are plain, 


„% Whoſe heart is full, who never means 
« To ſteal your time again.“ . 
Never ſhould J have ventured to appear in this 
habit before the public, had not the following mo- 
uves urged ane thereto ; 


* 3 ” 
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Many of my acquaintances have frequently ex- 
preſſed a deſire of obtaining from myſelt ſuch parti- 
euͤlars as they could rely on, of my puſſage through. 
lite. 

E have even been repcatedly threatened by ſome 
particular friends, that if I declined drawing up 
narrative, they were determined to do it for me; one 
of the firſt mentioned gentlemen prevailed on me (us 
the moſt likely mode to bring it to a period) to devote 
now and then a ſpare hour in minuting down ſome of 
the moſt material occurrences of my lite, and to fend 
them to him in an epittolary form, intending to digeſt 
the whole into a regular narrative for publication: 
that gentleman, however, on peruſal, was of opinion, 
that it would be additionally acceptable to the eu- 

ious part of the public, if exhibited to them in the 

plain and fümple manner in which theſe letters were 
written, as chus tending to diſplay ſuch traits. and 
features of a ſomewhat original character, and give 
a more perfect idea of © I, great I, the little hero 
of each tale, than any other mode that could have 
been adopted; eſpecially, as many intelligent per ſous 
were confident I could not write at all, while others 
&:ndly attributed to me what I never wrote. 


cc. Then think, 
« That he who thus is forc'd to ſpeak, - 
& Unleſs commanded, would have died in filence.” 


If among the multitude of memoirs under which 
the preſs has groaned, and with which it. ſtill conti- 
nues to be tortured, the following ſheets ſhould afford 
tome degree of entertainment, as a relaxation from 


more grave and ſolid ſtudies, to an inquifuire and 


candid reader (thoſe of an oppoſite defcriprion are 
not to be pleaſed with the a'-lett perfermance) and 
he ſhould deem it not the worſt, nor the mult expen- 
five among the numerous tribe, I'fhall eſte em my ſelf 
amply rewarded; had I, however, been diſpoſed to 

e more attentive to entertainment, and lefs to vera- 
City, I might, to many, have rendered it-much mote 
agreeable, though leſs ſatis factory to myieclt, as I bee 


ere the obſervation long fince mad- to be juſt, that 


2. 


ii PREFACE | 
few books are ſo ill written, but that ſcmetiing muy 
be gleaned from the peruſal. a 

Should the inſignificance of „ life induce any 
perſon better qualiticd to preſent the world with , 


big with intereſting cvents, my diipoſing of ſeveral 


large editions of that performance will afford me moro 


ſelid ſutisfaction as a Fook/eller, than any ſucceſs or 


emolument which can potlibly ariſe from this my 
firſt, and molt probably laſt, eſſay as an author. 

It unfortunately any of my kind readers ſhould 
f.nd the book fo horridly dull and ſtupid, that they 
cannot get through it, or if they do, and with not to 
travel the ſame road again, I here declare my perfect 
readineſs to ſupply them with abundance of books, 
much more witty, much more * hatever they 
pleaſe, they never ſhall want books while L. is able 
to aſſiſt them; and whether they preter one of his 
writing, or that of any other author, he pr. teits he 
will not be in the ſmalleſt degree offended: let every 
author make the ſame declaration if he can. 

Should my memoirs be attended with ro other be- 
refit to ſociety, they will at leaf tend to ſhew-what 
_ be effected by a perſevering habit of induſtre, 
and an upright conſcicntious demeanor in trade to- 
wards the public, and probably inſpire ſome one of 
perhaps ſuperior abilities, with a laudable ambition, 
to emerge from obſcurity, by a proper application ot 
thoſe talents with which Providence has favoured 
him, to his own credit and emolument, as well as 
the benefit of the community. To ſuch an one I 
ever have, and cver thail with every poffible fucceſs, 
as it has uniformly been my opinion, that whatever 
is thus acquired, is more honourable to the partics 
tax the poſſeſſion of wealth obtained without any 
intrinſie merit or exertion, and which is too fre- 
quently conſumed with rapidity in the purſuit of 
vice and dutpation. | 

One word to my old friends the bookſellers under 
No. III. of my dedication. This publication it is 
to be expected will tend to excite ſome degree ot 
mirth in them. Conſcious that I hare often been 
the cauſe (However unintentional on my part) of ex- 


PREFACE. xiiĩ 
ctting leſs pleaſing ſenſations in them, I will readily 
allow them full tcope; however, according to the 
well known adage, ** Let them laugh who win,” I 
hope they will indulge me in the ſame propenſity of 
laughing, if not at them, at leaſt i them. 


— —ſuch the vanity of great and ſmall, 
Contempt goes round, and all men laugh at all. Youxcs 


As a proof of my friendly diſpoſition, I ſhall here 
add a piece of advice, which I do not heſitate to pro- 
nounce will, it attended to, entitle them to promo- 
tion amongſt my ff claſs of bookſeller:, and eventual- 
ly prove more beneficial than a conſtant perſeverance 
in the mode of conduct they have hitherto purſued ; 
and thoſe who have children will, I hope, ſee the 
propriety of inculcating the ſame doctriue to them 
for their future benefit ; and I flatter myſelf my ad- 
vice will prove equally productive of benefit toa great 
number of the community at large, as well as to buok- 
ſellers. It is this: 

If they obſerre any perſon by induſtry and appli- 
cation endeavouring to obt in an honeſt livelihood in 
that line for which his talents or diſpoſition have 
22 him, never to attempt, by dark inuendoes, 

y hints, and falſe aſperſions, to injure him, as, it 
he happers to be a man of becoming fpirit, ſuch con- 
duct wul only tend ty inereaſe his exertions, and 
render him itiil more cautious to obtain a good cha- 
ra*ter; in ſo dying their weapons will reeoil on them- 
ſelves, and they will have the mortification to ſee 
him fluurith, whilſt they become obj cts of contempt 
in the eyes of the public, and will of courſe e 
avoided by them. Here perhaps it will be remarked 
that I have even preſumed to differ in opinion from 
the great Lord Eacon; that philoſophical luminary 
thought that the eye of an envious perſon darts a pe- 
culiar virulence, which wounds its objects: and thus 
he accounts for perſons in a triumph, or any exalted 
proſperity, being more liable to be hurt by it than 
others. | 

But I forget myſelf from debating whether a pre- 
face was really . or not, if I proceed thus, 


3 


I ſhall produce one as long as my book, as indeed 
fome of my ſenivrs in authorſhip have done before 
me, though not altogether confiſtent with propriety. 
I will therefore conclude with a wiſh that my 
readers may enjoy the feaſt with the fame good hu- 
mour with which I have prepared it; they will meet 
with ſome ſolia though not much coar/e food, and the 
major part, I hope light and eaſy of digeſtion ; thoſe 
with keen appetites will partake of each diſh, while 
others more delicate may ſele& ſuch diſhes as are 
more light, and better adapted to their palates ; they 
are all genuine Britiſh fare. But leſt they ſhould be 
at a loſs to know what the entertainment conſiſts of, 
I beg leave to inform them, that it contains forty- 
ſeven diſhes of various ſizes, which (if they calculate 
the expence of their a/miffion tickets) they will find 
does not amount to two-pence per diſh ; and what I 
Hope they will conſider as immenſely valuable (in com- 
phance with the precedent ſet by Mr. Farley, a gen- 
tleman eminent in the culinary ſcience) a ſtriking 
likeneſs of their Coo into the bargai | 
I have alſo prepared a bill of fare at the end of 
the volume. Ladies and gentlemen, pray be ſeated ; 
you are heartily welcome, and much good may it 
do yau, | 


A 


PXEFACE 


TO THE. 


SECOND AND SUBSEQUENT” EDITIONS. 


Tis nothing new, I'm fure you know, 

For thoſe who write, their works to ſhew ; 

And if they're praufed, or render'd yain, 

"Tis ten to one they write gain: " 
And then they read it o'er with care, 

Correcting here, and a:'diag there. Mrs. SAvaGe., 


F II E firſt edition of my memoirs 
was no ſooner publiſhed, than 
my old envious frienus, mentioned in the third claſs 
of my dedication, found out that it was d-—n'd 
ſtuff! d—n'd low!“ the production of a cebler, and 
only ft to amuſe that honourable fraternity, or to 
line their garrets and ſtalls; and many gentlemen, 
who are my cuſtomers, hause informed me, that when 
they aſked for them a+ feveral ſhops, they received 
for anſwer, that they had already too much wautte 
paper, and would net increaie it y keeping Lacking- 
ron's Memoirs; and fon: kindly added, © You need 
not be in haſte to purchaſe, as in the courie of the 
Chriſtmas holidays, Mr. Birch, in Corn hill, will wrap 
up all his mince-pies with them, and diſtribute them 
through the town for the public good.“ Lord Bacon 
remarks, * that it was well fag that envy has no. 
tiolidays.” And thus 


/ 

« With all the eunuch's melancholy ſpite, 

„They growl it you, becauſe they cannot write; 
A gloomy ülence, envy's pang imparts, 

& Or ſure cold hint * 8 canker'd hearts.“ 


= 
— 
= 
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But the rapid ſale of this Life ſoon cauſed them to 
alter their ſtories; and I was very much ſurpriſed to 
hear that ſeveral of tho'e gentlemen, who had ſcarce 
dune excluiming, Vile traſh! beneath all criticiſm !?? 
Kc. began to praiſe the compotition ; and on looking 

Ito the Engliih Review, I found that the editors had 
ſilled feven. pages in reviewing thoſe Memoirs, and 
had beſtowed much praiſe on the author. I was then 
ready to conclude, that their generous ard manly 
impartiality had, in a. miraculous manner, effected 
the converſion of others. But I was ſoon convinced, 
that meanneſs can never be exchanged for g.neroſity ; 
and that thoſe that had been * unclean were unclean 
Fill ;”? as Churchill ſays, | 


« That envy, which was woven in the frame 

« Ar tiift, will to the laſt remain the ſame. 

« Reaſca may drown, may die, but envy's rage, 
„Imp. oves with *ime, and gathers ſtrength from age.“ 


It ſeems that ſeveral of thoſe Iieral. minded men, 
being prodigicully mortified at the encreaſing ſale of 
my Lre, applicd to difterent authors in order to get 
one of them to father my book: but theſe authors, 
either from principle, or from knowing that my ma- 
ruſcript was kept in my ſhop for the inſpection of 
the public, or from ſome other motive, refuſed to 
adopt the poor bantling : and not only ſo, but laughed 
at, and expoſed the mean contrivance, to the very 
great diſappointment of thoſe kind and honeſt-hearted 
frien 's of mine. h 

is hard to ſay, what myſteries of fate, 
What turus of fortune, on poor writers wait; 


The party flave will wound him as he can, | 
Aud Jama the merit, if he hates the man. W. HART E. 


That I might not be juſtly charged with ingrati- 
tide, I rake this opportunity of thanking my friends, 
caſtomers, and the public, for their candid reception 
of my volume; the ſale of which, and the enco- 
miums I have received on the ſubject, both by letter 
and otherwiſe, have far exceeded my moſt ſanguine 


and felf-flattering expectations; I very ſenſibly feel 


„ 


AND SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS. xvii 


the obligation! Their generoſity has overwhelmed 
me! I am overpaid, and remain their debtor! 


« A truce with jeſting ; what I here impart 

« Is the warm overflowings of a grateful heart; 
Come good, come bad, while life or mem'ry laſt, 

« My mind ſhall treaſure up your fayours paſt.” 


But, leſt I ſhould he over vain, I muſt at the ſame 
time declare, that I have received ſcurrilous and abu- 
live letters from ſeveral of Mr. Weſley's people, merely 
becauſe I have expoſed their ridiculous principles, 
and abſurd practices; but more particularly, for 
having pulled off the hypocritical veil from ſome of 


| thoſe ſ[an&tifie:l deceivers which are amongſt them. 


The numerous letters of approbation which I have 
received from rational intelligent gentlemen, con- 


vinces me that I have not wronged the cauſe of manly 


and rational Chriſtianity, nor was it* ever my inten- 
tion ſo to do: 


But your philoſophers will ſay, 

Beſt things grow worſe when they decay. 

If Phoebus” ray too fiercely burn, | 
The richeſt wines to ſoureſt turn. E. I. LoVo. 


here alſo preſent my compliments and fineere 
thanks io my impartial friends, under the ſecond - 
claſs of my dedication, for the friendly diſpoſition 
they bave fhewn, in fresly diſtributing my Memoirs 
among their cuſtomers, and they may be aZured, 
tuat I will not let flip any opportunity of making 
them proper returns for all their favours. 

I cannot conclude this preface without ſaying ſome- 
thing about this edition. 

When I put the firit edition to the preſs, I really 
intended to print but a ſmall number; ſo that when 
I was prevailed on, by ſome of my friends, to print 
a very large impreſſion, I had not the leaſt idea of 
ever being able to ſell the whole; and of courſe had 
not any intention of printing other editions. But the 


rapid fale of the work, and the many letters which EF 


am continually receiving from gentlemen, in various - 


parts of Great Britain and Ireland, wha are pleaſed 
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to honour me with their approbation and thanks, en- 
couraged me to read the whole over with more atte n- 
tion, to correct ſuch typographical errors as had eſ- 
caped my obſervation, and to improve the language 
in numberleſs places, and yet many errors ſtill re- 
main. 

In executing this plan, I perceived that I had 
omitted to introduce many things which would have 
been an improvement to the work; and while inſert- 
ing them, others occurred to my memory, ſo that 
moſt parts of the work is now very much enlarged.. 
But although theſe additions have increaſed the ex- 

nces of printing and paper, to near double, yet L 
Live added but Sixpence to the price. Had profit 
been my motive, I could have divided the work into 
tive volumes, and I may add that each volume would 
have been larger than ſome fix ſhilling ones lately 
publiſhed. * | 

To ſuch as aſk why theſe additions were not printed 
ſeparately, to the end that ſuch as purchaſed the firſt 
edition, might have had them without purchating 
the whole work over again? I anſwer, had that been 
practicable, I would have done it; but thoſe addi- 
tions being ſo many, and ſo varicus, rendered that 
method impoſſible, as every one who will take the 

trouble to compare the various editions, mutt rea- 
dily ackrowledge; nor can the purchaſers of even 
the firſt edition complain with reſpect to the price, 
it being equal in ſize to molt new publications which 
are fold at Six Shillings. And although ſome ma 
think that the prefixed head is of no value, I can at. 
fure them, that I am of a very different opinion, at 

leaſt of the original; and I have the pleaſure to add, 
that a very great number of my cuſtomers have been 
highly pleaſed to have ſo ſtriking a likeneſs of their 
old bookſeller. Nor am TI the firſt of the fraternity 
who has publiſhed his head; Mr. Nicholſon (com- 
monly called Maps) bookſeller at Cambridge, two 
years fince, had his head finely engraved; it is a. 
good likeneſs, and is fold at 108. 6d. Francis Kirk+ 


| ® This is only meant of the octavo edition. 
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man, partner with Richard Head (laſt century) pre- 
fixed his portrait to a book, entitled“ The Wits, 
or Sport upon Sport.“ This Francis Kirkman alſo 
publiſhed Memoirs of his own Life, and probably 
Jed the way to John Dunton. See Granger's Bio- 
graphical Hiſtory of England, vol. iv. 
I could make many other apologies— 


But why ſhould I diſtruſt, 

y judges are as merciful as juſt ; 

know them well, have oft their friendſhip try'd, 
Aad their pretection i is my boaſt—my pride. 
CUNnS1NGHAgE 
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Occaſioned by reading 
The LIFE ef Mr. JAMES LAcRIN G TON. 


Addreifed to the ingenious Au ruOR, 
By an UNKNCWN FFIEND, 


—— 1 —_ 


San CE your pen, Friend Unkown, ſuch improvement 
conveyo, 

"Tis but juſtice to you t hat this Tribute repays; 

For when in the Boſom mild Gratitude burns, 

'Tis a pleating relief which the Feeling returns : 

For as dear as the Light to the thoughts of the Blind, 

Is the Pen, or the Voice that enlightens the Mind; 

And the more, as from Nature and Genius untaught 
Yuur various adventures and humour are brought, 
Which diſplay all the farce of the Methodiſt Plan, 
The ſhame of Religion, of Reaſon, and Man; 

While ao Libertine Motives their Secrets diſpenſe, 

But Propriety joins hand-in-hand with good Senſe, 

Oh ! with thee, could the Crowd view each ſanctiſied ſcene, 
Where the H-pocrite oft wears Simplicity's mien; 
Where youth, ſecond-childhood, and weakneſs of Sex, 
Are objects they ever prefer to perplex; 
Like thee, they'd contemn, or indignantly leave, 

Whom Folly, and Knav'ry, combine to deceive ; 

And whoſe Newgate Convei ſions blaſphemouſiy paint 
The wretch molt dera d, t he moſt exceilert Saint. 

Go on; and diſcover each latent deſign, 

And your rivals expoſe, who gainſt Learning combine: 
O' er ſach craft ſhall fair conduct, like thine, ſtill prevail, 
And an envy'd fucceſs lay them low in the Scale. 

But as Time is too ſho1t all your ſteps to retrace, 

Let your Lir E ſpeak the reſt, and ſucceed in their place: 
How Books mend the manners; and now ſo abound, 
Where Rudeneſs and Ignorance lately were found. 

But plain Truth, for itſelf, it muſt ſtill be confeſt, 

Is the faithfulleſt advocate therefore the beſt : 

So I rife from the Feaſt with a ſatisfied mind, 

That the ſame every Taſte, and each Temper, may find. 
Still to drop all compariion, Mental's the fare, 

That needs only good taſte to invite vs to ſhare ; 
Entertainment and Knowledge, the objects in view; 
Then receive, as the Donor, the Praiſe that is due. 


Bur Sr. EDMUND'S» C. Hm, 


——— —— — — — oO 


THE 
1 


J. LACKINGTO@N, 
BOOKSELLER, 


— —————f—j— 
LETTER IL. 


Others with wichful eyes on Glory look, 

Whea they have got their picture tow'rd a book, 

Or pompous title, like a gaudy Sign 

Meant to hetray dull ſots to wretched wine. 

If at his title Lo had dropt his quill, 

J. might have paſt fur a great genius ſtill: 

But L——, alas | (excuſe him if you can) 

Is now a Scribbler, who was once a man. | 

Youna's Love of Fame. 

DEAR FRIEND, 


OU have often requeſted me to 
devote what few leiſure moments I could ſpare, in 
minuting down ſome of the principal occurrences of 
my life, with a view, ſooner or later, of exhibiting 
the account to the public eye; who, as you were 
pleaſed to ſay, eould not but be ſomewhat curious to 
learn ſome well-authenticated particulars of a man, 
well known to have riſen from an obſcure origin to a 
degree of notice, and to a participation of the favor 
of the Public, in a particular line of bufineſs, I may 
without vanity ſay, hitherto unprecedented. This 
will appear more conſpicuous if ycu conſider, that I 
was not only extremely poor, but labour ed under 
every other diſad vantage; being a ſtranger in London, 
aud without friends, &c. 
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Ever willing to pay a becoming deference to the 
judgment of a perſon of your acknowledged merits, 
and whom I have the felicity of numbering among 
my firmeſt friends, yet being leſs anxious to appear as 
an adventurer among the numerous tribe of authors, 
than to continue a conſiderable vender of the produce 
ot their labours, I have coutinually delayed com- 
plying with your kind wiſhes.—By the bye, docs 
the publication of a Catalogue of Books entitle the 
compiler to the name of Author? If it does, many 
Bookſellers have long had a claim to that diſtinction, 
by the annual publication of their Catalogues, and 
myſelf, as author of a very voluminous one every fix 
months. The reaion for my aſking this queſtion is, 
J laſt year obſerved, that a certain bookſeller pub- 
liſned his firſt Catalogue with this Introduction: 
— © As this is the firſt Catalogue ever the Au rRHOR 
male, and is done in great haſte, he hopes inaccura- 
cies will be treated with lenity,”” 

But to return from this digreſſion. I ſhould pro- 
bably have ſtill delayed compiling my narrative, if 
the editors of a certain periodical 1 who 
monthly labour to be witty, had not deemed me of 
ſufficient conſequence to introduce into their work, 
what they are plea'ed to call a Portrait of me! and 
though it was by them intended as a caricature, yet 1 
am perſuaded it will appear to thoſc who beſt know 
me, as a daubing more characteriſhc of the heavy 
bruſh of a manufacturer of figns, than the delicate 

eneil of a true portrait-painter ; and on that account 
; ſhould moſt certainly have confidered it as unworthy 
of notice, had they not daubed me with falſe features. 
This at once determined my wavering reſolution, and 
I am now tully retolved to minute down ſuch parti- 
culars of my paſſage hrough lite, as. though not 
adorued with an elegance of ſtyle, wilt I aſſure you, 
poſſeſs what to you. I flatter myſelt, u ill be a greater 
recommendation, viz. a ſtrict adherence to truth. 


4e To pomp or pathos I make no pretence, 
« But range in the broad path of comman ſenſe, 
% Nor ever burrow in the dark tuble.” 


— LAG 
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Ind though no doubt you will meet with ſome oc- 
vi.27ences in which you may find cauſe for cenſure, 
vet I hope others will preſent themſelves, which your 
gardour will induce you to commend. 


Diſdain not then theſe trifles to attend, 
Nor fear to blame, nor Study to commend. 


Loxp Hrnxvey. 


Should you be able to afford the whole a patient 
peruſal, and think the account meriting the public 
eye, I ſhall cheartully ſubmit to your deciſion, con- 
vinced that you will not, 


« With mean complacence e'er betray your truſt, 
“ Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt.” 


John Dunton, a brother Bibliepole, long fince ex- 
hibited a whole volume of dulnets, which he called 
his“ Life and errors.” The latter term I believe 
might be a very proper appendage to the title page 
of the innumerable lives which have been, and which 
will be publiſhed : For what man will dare to fay of 


_ himſelf, his life has noß been loaded with errors? 


That mine has been ſuch I readily acknowledge; and 
ſhould this narrative be publiſhed, many perhaps may 
deem that act another (poſſibly the greateſt) error. 
To thoſe I ſhall only obſerve, that, 


64 Toerr is human, to forgive divine.” | 

As an additional ſtimulus, I can aſſure you as an 
abſolute fact, that ſeveral gentlemen have at dif- 
ferent periods (one very latel;) intimated to me their 
1:tentions of engaging in the taſk it I any longer 


declined it. 


Of my firſt-mentioned ind B:ogrephers I ſhall take 
my leave, with a couplet, many years ſince written 
by an eminent poet, and not inapplicable to the pre- 
ſear uſe : 

Let B-— charge low Grub-ftreet on my quill, 
„ And write whate'er he pleaſe, except—my WI II.“ 


And of you, for the preſent, after informing you my 
next ſhall contain a faithtul account of particulars re- 
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lative to the early part of my life, with afſuring you 


that I am 
: Dear Friend, 


Your ever obliged 


LETTER. I. 


Why ſhould my birth keep down my mounting Spirit Þ 
Are not all creatures ſubje& unto Time; 

To time, who coth abuſe the world, 

And fills it full of hotch-podge baſtardy ? 

There's legipns now of beggars on the Earth, 

That their origiaal did ſpring from Kings; 

And many monarchs now, whoſe fathers were 

The riff-raff of their age; for time and fortune 
Wears out a noble train to beggary; 

And from the dunghill minions do advanee 

To ſtate; and mark, in this admiring world, 

This is but courſe, which in the name of fate 

Is ſeen as often as it whirls about. 

The river Thames that by our duor doth paſs, 

His firſt beginning is but ſmall and ſhallow, 

Yet keeping on his 2 grows to a ſea.” 

SHAKSPEARE'S Cromwell. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


| Ix my laſt I hinted that I ſhould 
- confine myſelf to a plata narrative of facts, unem- 
belliſhed with the meretricious aid of lofty figures, or 
repreſentations of things which never had exiſtence, 
but in the brain of the author. I ſhall therefore not 
trouble you with a hiftory of predictions which fore- 
told the future greatneſs of your humble ſervant, nor 
with a minute account cf the aſpects of the planets at 
the very auſpicious and important eriſis when firſt I 
inhaled the air of this buſtling orb: 


Whatever ſtar did at my birth prevail, 
Whether my fate was weigh'd in Libra's fats 
Or Scorpio reign'd, whoſe gloomy pow'r 

Rules dreadful o'er the natal hour; 


Wy oy wy © 
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Or Capricorn with angry rays, | 
Thoſe tyrants of the weſtern ſkies. Horace. 


For extraordinary as it may appear, it has never yet 
occurred to me, that any of the adepts in the aſtrolo- 
gical ſcience have made a calculation of my nativity ; 
tis probable this high honor is by the planets deſtined 
to adorn the ſublime lucubrations of the very inge- 
nious Mr. SIZLEY, in the next edition of his ſtup— 
endous work! And here, for the honor of the craft, 
let me remark, that this moſt ſublime genius has, 
with myſelf, to boaſt (1nd who would not boaſt of 
their genealogy in having a prince for their an- 
c ſtor ?) in being a Son ot the renowned PRINCE 
CRISPIN. 

A volume his been written with the title of“ The 
Honor of the Taylors; or, the Hiſtory of Sir Joux 
Hawkwoop.”” But were any learned writer to un- 
dertuke — The Honour of the Shoemakers, or the 
Hiſtory of „ how inſignificant a figure would the 
poor Taylors make, when compared with the honor- 
able cratt ! | | 


« Coblers from Criſpin boaſt their Public Spirit, 
« And all are upright downright men of merit.” 


Should I live to fee as many editions of my Me- 
muirs publiſhed, as there have Ln of the Pilgrim's 
Progreſs, I may be induced to pre ent the world with 
a Folio on that important ſubje& ; But Prior's line 
occurs, 

« Put off thy reflection and give us thy tale,” | 

; Derry down,” 
And ſo I will begin 


Were I inclined to pride myſelf in genealogical de- 
ſcent, I might here boaſt that the family were origi- 
nally ſettled at White Lackington, in Somerſetſhire, 
which obrained its name from one of my famous an- 
ceſtors, an] give you a long detail of their grandeu r, 
&c. but having as little leiſure as inclination to boaſt 


of what, if true, would add nothing to my merits, 


J ſhall for the preſent only ſay, that I was born at 


4 _ 
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Wellington in Somerſetſhire, on the 3iſt of Auguft, 
(old ſtyle) 1746. My father, George Lackington, 
was a Journeyman Shoemaker, who had incurred, the 
diſpleaſure of my grandfather for marrying my 
mother, whoſe maiden name was Joan Trott. She 
was the daughter of a poor weaver in Wellington ; a 
good honeſt man, whoſe end was remarkable, though 
not very fortunate; in the road between Taunton 
and Wellington, he was found drowned in a ditch, 
where the water ſcarcely covered his face: He was, 
tis conjectured, 


© — Drunk when he died.“ 


Alas, poor man! His drunkenneſs was not habitual ; 
but having been ſeparated from his wife and family a 
day or two, he was returning with his heart full of 
7 and his pockets full of cakes, and ginger- 
read for his little ones; and while he was pleating 
his imaginations with the pleaſure he ſhould have on 
his return, old Care quitted his hold, delightful ſen- 
* took place, and the brown jug went merrily 
round. | 
This happencd ſome years before the marriage of 
9. _— 1 gron, had be 
her, George ington, had been a 
Ps Farmer at 123 a village two miles 
from Wellington, and acquired a pretty conſiderable 
property. But my father's mother dying when my 
father was about thirteen years of age, my grand» 
father, who had alſo two daughters, bound my father 
apprentice to a Mr. Hoadly, a mafter ſhoemaker in 
Wellington, with an intention of ſetting him up in 
that buſineſs at the expiration of his time. But my 
father worked a year or two as a journeyman, and 
then diſpleaſed his father by marrying a woman with- 
out a ſnilling, of a mean family, and who ſupported 
herſelf by ſpinning of wool into yarn, ſo that my 
mother was delivered of your friend and humble ſer- 
vant, her firſt-born, and hope of the family, in my 
grandmother Trott's poor cottage; and that good 
old woman carried me privately to church, unknown 
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to my father, who was (nominally) a Quaker, that 
being the religion of his anceſtors. Ne” 

About the year 1750, my father having three or 
four children, and my mother proving an excellent 
wife, my grandfather's reſentment had nearly ſub- 
ſided, fo that he ſupplied him with money to open a 
ſhop for himſelf. But that which was intended to be 
of very great ſervice to him and his family, eventuall 
proved extremely unfortunate to himfelf and them ; 
for, as ſoon as he found he was more at eaſe in his 
_ circumſtances, he contracted a fatal habit of drinking, 
and of courſe his bylineſs was neglected ; ſo that 
after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts of my grandfather to 
keep him in trade, he was, partly by a very large 
family, but more by his habitual drunkenneſs, re- 
duced to his old ſtate of a journeyman ſhoemaker : 
Yet ſo infatuated was he with the love of liquor, that 
the endearing ties of huſband and father could not 
reſtrain him: by which baneful habit, himſelf and 
family were involved in the extremeſt poverty. 


To mortal men great loads allotted be ; 
But of all packs, no pack like poverty.” 
_ Hunmicx, 


So that neither myſelf, my Brothers, or Siſters, are 
indebted to a Father ſcarcely for any thing that can 


endear his memory, or cauſe us to reflect on him with 
pleaſure. 


Children, the blind effects of love and chance, | 
Bear from their birth the impreſſion of a Slave. 
; Darpxx. 
My father and mather might have ſaid with Mid- 
dleton, 5 


« How adverſe runs the deſtiny of ſome creatures ! 
Some only can get riches and no children, 

« We only can get children and no riches ; 

«© Then tis the prudent part to check our will, | 
And, till our ſtate riſe, make our blood ſtand fill.” 


But to our mother we are indebted for every thing. 


© She was a woman, take her for all in all, I ſhall got 
wok upon her like again,” | 
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Let high birth triumph! what can be more great? 
Nothiug but merit in a low eſtate. 
Dr. Yo V — — - 


Never did I know or hear ef a woman who worked 
and lived fo hard as ſhe did to ſupport Eleven chil - 
dren: and were I to relate the particulars, it would 
not gain credit. I ſhall only obſerve, that for many 
years together, ſhe outs generally nineteen or 
twenty hours out of every twenty-four ; even when 
very near her time, ſometimes at one hour ſhe was ſeen 
walking backwards and forwards by her Spinning- 
wheel, and her midwife ſent for the next. Whenever 
ſhe was aſked to drink a half pint of ale, at any ſhop 
where ſhe had been laying out a trifling ſum, ſhe 
aſked leave to take it home to her huſband, who 
was always ſo mean and ſelfiſh as to drink it. 


Out of love to her family ſhe totally abſtained from 


every kind of Liquor, water excepted ; her food was 
chiefly broth, (little better than water and oatmeal) 
turnips, potatoes, cabbage, carrots, &c. her children 
fared ſomething better, but not much, as zou may 
well ſuppoſe. When I reflect on the aſtoniſhing 
hardſhips and ſufferings of to worthy a woman, and 
her helpleſs infants, I find myſelf ready to curſe the 
huſband and father that could thus invole them in 
ſuch a deplorable ſcene of miſery and diſtreſs. It is 
dreadful to add, that his habitual drunkenneſs 
| ſhortened his days nearly one half, and that about 
twenty years ſince he died, unregretted by his own 
children; nay more, while nature ſhed tears over his 
grave, reaſon was thankful : 


« A parting tear to nature muſt be paid, 
« Nature, in ſpite of us, will be obey'd.“ 


Thankful that the cauſe of their poverty and miſery 


was taken out of the way. 


The pious tear the ſons and daughters ſhed : 

Thus they, whom long he wrong'd, bewail'd him dend: 
With rev'rence they perform his obſequies, | 
And bear their ſorrow as beſee ms the Wiſes 


Cook ts 


N 
8 
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Read this, ye inhuman parents, and ſhudder ! Was 


2 law made to baniſh all ſuch fathers, would it not be 
a juſt, nay even a mild law? I hive my doubts 
whether ehildren ſhould not be taught to deſpiſe and 
deteſt an unnatural brutal parent, as much as they 
are to love and revere a good one. | 

Here, fir, permit me to drop fo gloomy a ſubject, 
and relate an uncommon circumſtance that happened 
about this time. | 

Mr. James Knowland, who for many years kept 
the ſign of the Eight Bells in Wellington, had a fon 
weakly and infirm ; when about nine years old, he 
was ſuddenly ſeized with illneſs, ani ſoan after, 
to all appearance, died. He remained tive days in this 
ſtate; but thoſe who were employed to remove the 
body down ſtairs in order to be interred, thought 
ſomething moved in the coffin, and on opening it, 
they found him alive, and his eyts open. About two 
years after this, the boy was again taken ill, and ia a 


day or two after, wasto all appearance dead ; bur his 


father reſolved not to have him interred, until he 
became offenfive ; he laid in this ſtate fix days, and 
_ came to life, and I bclieve is now alive and 
Well. 


J am, Sir, 


Yours, 
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LETTER III. 1 


& So have I wander'd ere thoſe days were paſt, 1 
* That chiidhood calls her own. Ah! happy days, 1 
That recollection loves, unſtained with vice, 4 
« Why are ye gone ſo ſoon ? om Village Curate. 1 


For chiefly of himſelf his converſe ran, 
As mem'ry well ſupplied the narrative old man, 
„ Ris youthfu! feats with guiltleſs pride he told.“ 
In rural game what hotours erſt he uon; 
How on the gieen he threw the wreſtler bold; 
How liglit be leap'd, and O]! how ſwift he'd run; 
Then with a ſigh, he fondly turn'd lis prariey 
To vals now no more, and friends of former days. 
V:-zxxox's Pariſh Clerk, 


PEAR TRIE Nd, 


As Las the eldeſt, and my fatker 
for the firſt few years a careful hard-working man, I 
fared ſomethiug better than my brothers and gers. 
IT was put for two or three years to a day i. hool, 
kept by an old woman; and well remember how 
proud J uſed to be to ſee ſeveral ancient dames lift 
up their hands and eyes with aſtoniſhment, u hile I 
repeated by memory !cveral chap'ors our of the 
New Teilanent, conc:.:4jng me from tals ſpecimen 
to be 2 prodigy of Seience. But my curcer of learn» 
ing was ſwon at an end, when my mother, dame 
ſo poor that ſhe could not afford the niighiy ſum of 
twa-pence per week for wy ſchooling. Beride:, I 
was obliged :o ſupply the piace of # vr + to fore ral 
of my brothers and fiſters. The conſequcnce of 
which was, that what little I had learned war pre- 
ſently forgot; inſtead of learning ru read, &c. it 
very early became my chief cehght to excel in all 
kinds of boyith milchtefs;-and I ſoon arrived to be 
the captain and leader of all the boys in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


« The pri: hrlicft of the ſpriahtly throug, 
& The furemoſt of rhe train.“ Miſs BowDLER. 
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So that if any old woman's lanthorn wus kicked out 
of her hand, or drawn up a ſign-poſt; or if any 
thing was faſtened to her tafl, or if her door was nali- 
ed up, I was ſure to be accuſed as the author, whether 
I really were fo or not. 

But one of my tricks had nearly proved fatal to 
me. I had obſerved that yawning was infectious; 
and with a determination to have tome ſport, I cal- 
lected ſeveral boys together one market-day evening, 
and inſtructed them to go amongſt the butchers; 
whither I accompanted them. We placed gurſelves 
at proper diſtances, and at a fignal given, all began 
do yawn as wide as w2 could, which immediucely 
had the defired effect; the whole butcher-row was ſet 
a yawning ; en which I and my companions burſt out 
into a hearty laugh, and took to our heels. The 
trick pleaſed us ſo well, that two or three weeks after, 
ue attempted to renew it. But one of the burchers, 

who was half drunk, perceiving our intention, ſraten- 
ed up his cleaver and threw it at me, which kn ked 
off my hat without doing me any harm. | 

I was about ten years of age, when à man began 
to cry apple-pres about the ſtreets, I touk great notice 
of his methods of felling his pies, and thought I 
could do it much better than him. I communicated 
to a neighbouring baker my thoughts on the ſubjcc: 
in ſuch a manner as gave him a very good opinion of 
my abilities for a pie-merchant, and he prevailed on 
my father to let me live with him. My manner of 
crying pies, and my activity iu ſelling them, ſoon 
made me the favourite of all tuch as purchaſed half- 
penny apple-pies, and haltpenny plumb-puddings, ſo 
that in a few weeks the old pie-mercliant thut up his 
thop. You ſee, friend, that I fouu began ito © make 
a noiſe in the world. I lircd with this baker about 
twelve or fifteen months, i. which time 1 foid ſuch 
large quantities of pics, puddings, cakes, &c. that he 
often declared to his fricud , in my hearing, that £ 
had been the means of extricating Lin from the em- 
barraiſing circumſtances i: which he was ku, d n 0 be 
volved prior to in entering his er vicc. 

C3 
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During the time I continued with this baker, manv 
complaints were repeatedly made againſt me for the 
childiſh follies I had been guilty of, ſuch as throwing 
ſnow-balls, frightening people by flinging ferpents and 
crackers into their houtes, &c. {1 alf> happened one 
day to overturn my maſter's fon, a child about four 
years old, whom I bad been driving in a wheel-bar- 
row. Dreading the conſequences, I immediately 
flew from my maſter's houſe, and (it being evening) 
wens to a glazier's, and procured a parcel of broken 
glais; I alſo provided myſelf with a pocketful of 
peas ; and thus equipped, made fine 238 for 
myſelf and my unlucky companions, by going to a 
number of houſes, one after another, diſcharging a 
handtul of peas at the windows, and throwing down 
another handful of glaſs in the ſtreet at the ſame in- 
ſtant, which made ſuch anoifeas very much frightened 
many pecple, who had no doubt of their windows 
being broken into a thouſand pieces. 

Ry ſports like theſe are all their care beguil'd, 
The ſports ot children fatisfy the child. TRAVEZLTLTTR. 


This adventure, together with throwing the child 
out of the whee)-barrow, produced iuch a clamour 
againſt me amongſt the old women, that I would not 
return to my maſter, and not knowing what elfe to 
do, I vent home to my father, who, you may eakly 
vonce: ve could not afford to keep me idle, fo I was 
ſoon tet down by his fide to learn his own trade; and 
I continued with bim ſeveral years, working when he 
worked, and while he was keeping Saint Monday, I 
was with boys of my own age, fighting, cudgel- 
playing, wreſtling, &c. &c. 

The following ſtory has been varioufly ſtated ; my 
father afſured me that the origin of it was as follows; 
and that it happened nearly about this time. 

He and ſome other frolickſome fe!lows being one 
Fufter Sunday morning at the clerk's houſe at I _ 
for, near Wellington, drinking (as it is called) 
cler\'; ale, they overheard the old man rehearfing 
tac verſes of th: Pialms which he was to read that 
morning at church: and in order to have fome fun 
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with the old clerk, one of the company ſet off early 


to church, and on the word tree, they ſtuek the 


word herſe, ſo that when the old man came to that 
place, he read as follows, And they ſhall flourith 
bke a young bay horſe. Horſe! it thould not be 
horſe; but, by the Lord, it is horſe !”? 

The above old man was called Red Cock for many 
years before his death, for having one Sunday flept 
in church, and dreaming that he was at a cock-fight- 
ing, he bawled, out, © A ſhiliing upon the red cock.“ 
And behold the family are called Red Cock unto this 
day. ; 

7 he preceding reminds me of an odd eircumſtance 
that happened but a few years ſince at W 


.- 


As the good doctor was one Sunday morning going 


through the ſtreet towards the cathedral, he heard a 
woman ery, © Macker:l, all alive, alive O!” And 
on his arrival at the church, he began the ſervice as 
follows, When the wicked man turneth away from 
his wickedneſs and doth that which is lawful and 
right, he ſhall ſave his ſoul alive, alive O!“ Theſe 
lai words the doctor proclaimed aloud, in the true 
tone of the fiſh woman, to the great ſurpriſe of the 
congregation ; but the good doctor was fo fludious. 
and abſent, that he knew not what he, had done. 


* 


. 
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LATTER IV. 


Who gatuer rourd, and wonder at the tale 
Ot ert t apparitbon, tail and ghattly, 
Thar walks at dead of night, or takes his ſtand, ; 
Oer {me neu- open'd grave: and (ftrange to tell!) 
1 v;zuifhes at «rowing of the cock. BLaik's Grave. 


BEAR FRIEND, 


I Muſt not forget an odd adventure 
that happened when I was about twelve years of age, 
as it tends to ſhew in part my dauntleſs diſpoſition, 
which diſcovered ĩtſelf on many occaſions in the very 
early part of my life. 

I had one day walked with my father to Holywell 
ake, a village two miles from Wellington, where 
meeting with ſome good ale, he could not find in his 
heart to part from it until late at night. When we 
were returning home by the way of Rockwell Green, 
(commonly called Rogue Green, from a gang of rob- 
bers and houſe-breakers who formerly lived there) 
having juſt paſſed the bridge, we were met by ſeveral 
men and women, who appeared to be very much 
frightened, being in great agitation. They informed 
us that they were returning back to Rogue Green, 
in order to fleep there that night, having been pre- 
vented from going home to Wellington by a dread- 
ful apparition, which they had all ſeen in the hol- 
low way, about a quarter of a mile diſiant; adding, 
that a perſon having been murdered there formerly, 
the ghoſt had walked ever ſince; that they had never 
before paid much attention to the well-knawn report: 
but now they were obliged to credit it, having had 
occular demonſtration. 

Aided by Fancy, Terrcr lifts his head, 

And leaves the dreary manſions of the dead; 

In thapes more various mocks at human care, 
Than e'er the fabled Proteus us d to wear; 
Now, in the lonely way each traveller's dread, 
He Ralks a giant-ſhape without a bead. 
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Now in the haunted houſe, his dread domain, 
The curtain draws, and thakes the clinking chain; 
Hence fabled ghoſts ariſe, and ipectres dire, 
Theme of eacu ev'aing tale by winter's fire. 
| PrAL L's Superſtition, 
My father had drank too lirge a quantity of ale to 
be much afraid of any thing, and I (who could nor 
let {lip ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing my courage) 
ſeconded matters tor the poor terrified people to re- 
turn with us; and as I offered to lead the van, they 
were prevailed on tv make the attempt once more; - 
but ſaid, that it was rather pre ſumptuois, and hoped 


that no dreadful conſequence would enſue, as all the 


company, they truſted, were honeſt hearted, and in- 
tended no harm to any perſon : they moreover added, 


that God certainly was above the devil.“ I then 


— and kept before the company about fifty 
yall” 
% Whiſtling aloud to dear my courage up.” 


But when we had walked about a quarter of a mile, 
I faw at ſome diſtance before us in the hedge, the 
dreadful appyrition that had ſo terrified our company. 
Here it is! (faid I). Lord, have mercy upon u!“ 
replied ſome of the company, making a full fiop ; 
and would have gone back, but ſhame prevented 
them. I till kept my diftance before, and called out 
to them to follow me, aſſuring them that I was ſtill 
determined to fees what it was. 


« 'Tis a debt of honour, and muſt be paid,” 


They then fell one behind another, and advanced 
in ſingle files. As I proceeded I too was ſeized 
with 2 timid apprehenſion, but durſt not own it; 
ſtill keeping on before, although I perceived my 


| hair to heave my hat from my heud, and my teeth to 


chatter in my mouth. In fact, I was greatly agi- 
tated at what I ſaw; the object much refembled,the 
human figure as to ſhape, but the ſize was prodi- 
gious. However, I had mg to ſee what it was, 
and for that purpoſe I obſtinately ventured on about 
thirty yards from the place 8 I firſt had fight oz 

; 4 1 
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it. I then perceived that it was only a very ſhort 
tree, whole limbs had been newly cut off, the doing 
of which had made it much reſemble a giant. I then 


called the company, and informed them, with a 


hearty laugh, that they had been frightened at the 
ſtump of a tree. 1 5 

This ſtory cauſed excellent diverſion for a long 
time afterwards in Wellington, and I was mentioned 
as an hero. 3 | 

The pleaſure and ſatisfaction JI received from the 
diſcovery, and the honour I acquired for the courage 
Ipoſſeſſed in making it, has, I believe, had much in- 
fluence on me ever fince : as I cannot recollect that 
in any one inſtance I have ever obſerved the leaſt 


teur of apparitions, ſpirits, &c. 


What education did at firſt receive, 
Our ripen' d age confirms us to believe. PomtrRrr. 


Not that I have always ſteadily diſbelieved what has 
been related of ſuch appearances, a few accounts ot 
which ſeem to well authenticated, as at leaſt to make 
me doubt whether there might not exiſt in the ſcale of 
beings ſome of a more aerial ſubſtance than mankind, 
who may poſſeſs both the inclination and the power 
o: aſſuming our ſhape, and may perhaps take as much 
delight in teazing the human fpecics, as too many 
of our ſpecies do in teazing and even tormenting thoie 
of the brute ereation. 

Some aſtral forms I rauſt invoke bv pray'r; 

Fram'd all of pureſt atoms of the air: 

In airy chariots they together ride, 

And fip the dew, as thro? the clouds they glide ; 

Vain ſpirits, You, that ſhunning heav'n's high noon, 

Su arm here beneath the concave of the moon, 

Hence to the taſk aſſign'd you here below | 

Upon the ocean make loud tempeſts blow; 

Into the wombs of huilyw clouds repair, 

And craſh out thunder from the bladder'd air; 

From pointed ſun-beams take the miſts they drew; 

Ard icatter them again in pearly dew ; 

And of the higger drops they drain below, | 

Some mould in hal, and others fift in ſnow. Drvprox. 


While I am on this ſubject, I cannot refiſt the 
temptation of relating a truly ridiculovs affair that 
happencd about this time at Taunton, | 
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In the workhonte belonging to the pariſh of St. 
fames, there lived a young woman who was an ideot. 
*Fais poor creature had a great averſion to ileeping 
in a bed, and at bed-time would often run away to a 
field in the neighbourhood called the Priory, where 
ſhe flept in the cowſheds. 
In order to break her of this bad cuſtom, two men 
agreed to try if they eould not frighten her out of it. 
And one night, when they knew that ſhe was there, 
they took a white ſheet with them, and coming to 
the place, one of the men concealed himſelf to ſee the 
event, while the other wispped himſelf up in the 
ſheet, and walked backwards and forwards clofe be- 
fore the cowſhed in which ſhe was laid. It was ſome 
time before Molly paid any attention to the appari-. 
tion; but at laſt up ſhe got, Aha! (ſaid the) a 
white devil!” and by her manner of expreſſing her- 
ſelf ſhe thought it was very ſtrange to ſee a wwite 
devil. And ſoon after ſhe exclaimed, „A black 
devil too! a black devil too!” With that the man 
who had the ſheet on, looked over his ſhoulder, and 
ſaw (or imagined he ſaw) a perſon all orer black be- 
hind him; the tight of which made him take to his. 
heels. Molly then clapped her hands as faſt az ſhe 
could, crying out at the fame time, Run, black 
devil, and catch white devil! Run, black devil, and 
catch white devil!” and was highly Civerred. Bit 
tis proved a ſcrious adventure to the white devi, 
az he expired within a few minutes after he had 
reached his own houſe; and from that time poor 
Molly was left alone to ſleep in peace. | 

About ten years aſter the above affair, at Wivelſ-. 
combe, nine miles from Taunton, a gentleman far- 
mer's houſe was alarmed every night between twelve 
and one o'clock. The chamber doors were thrown 
open, the bed-clothes pulled off the bes, and the 
kitchen furniture thrown with violence about the 
xitchen, to the great terror of the family, inſomuch 
that the ſervants gave their maſter and miſtreſs warn- 
ing to leave ther places, and ſoinewF=them actually 
quitted their ſervice. This wreatiful affair had laſt d 


about fix weeks, when a 28 gentleman, who was; 
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there on a vilit, being in bed one night, at the uſual 
hour he heard his chamber door thrown open, and a 
very odd noite about his room. He was at firſt 
frightened, but the noiſe continuing a long time, he 
became calm, and laid ſtill, revolving in his mind 
what he had beſt do. When on a ſudden he heard 
the ſpirit crcep under his bed, which was immediately 
litted up, &c. This convinced him that there was 
ſome ſubſtance in the ſpirit; on which he leaped 
cur ot bed, ſecured the door, and with his oaken 
itaff belaboured the ghoſt under bed as hard as he 
could, until he heard a female voice imploring mercy. 
On that he opened his chamber door, and called 
aloud for à light. The family all got up as faſt as 
poſpble, and came to his room. He then informed. 
them that he had got the ſpirit under the bed; on 
ncaring which, moſt of them were terribly frightened, 
aud would hare run off taſter than they came, bur 
he aflured them, they had nothing to fear: then out 
ne dragged the hali-muzdered ſpirit from its ſcene 
of action. But how great was their ſurpriſe and 
'hame, when they diſcovered that this tormenting 
devil was no cther than one of their ſervant girls, 
about fixteen years of age, who had been confined 
to her bed ſeveral months by ulnels. 

This ghoit was no ſooner laid, than two others 
alargied the neighbourhood ; one of which for a long 
time ſhook a houſe every night, and terribly d;i- 
ꝛretled the Family; at lezgth they all reſolved one 
night to go over the whole houſe in a body, and fee 
what it 1. as that fo agitated the building. They ex- 
amined every raom, but in vain, as no cauſe could 
Le diſcovered, So they very ſeriouſly as well as una- 
uimoully concluded, that it muſt be the devil. 

Put about a fortnight after this, one of the family 
teins ont late in the garden, ſaw a great bey get in 
at the window of an old houſe next door (part of 
which was in ruins), and ſoo. after the houſe began to 
make as àſual, on which the family went out of their 
own habitation, and entered the old houſe where 
the Loy was feen to get in; yet for a long time they 
couid not diſcover any perſon, and were juſt turning 
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to come out again, when one of the company obſerved 

the boy ſuſpended above their heads, ſtriding over 

the end of a large beam that ran acroſs both houſes, 

It was then apparent, that the violent agitation of 


the adjoining houſe was occafioned by nothing more 


than his leaping up and down ow the unſupported 
end of this beam. | 

Another apparition had for a long time ſtolen many 
geeſe, turkeys, &. and altho” it had been ſeen b 
many, vet nobody would venture to; go near it, until 
at length one pevſen a little wiſer than the reſt of his 
neighbours, ſeeing the famous apparition, all over 


white, ſtealing his fowls, was determined to · be fully. 


ſatisfied what kind of ſpirit it could be: that had ſo · 
great a pedilecHon for poultry. He accordingly went 
round the yard, and as the a tion was coming 
over the wall, he knocked it down. "Fhis terrible 
ghoſt then proved ro-be a. neighbouring woman, who 


| had put om her ſhroud, in order to deter any: perſons. 


that ſhould by chance fee her, from-coming near her. 
Tn 22 ſhe had for a. * time ſueceſsfullx 
ctiſeck this ingenious way of un oultry 
the old fox was eaught at laſt. nen een 
This is fo prolific a. ſubject, that I could fill many 
pages with relations of ful ſpectres, which for 
2 while reigned with tyrannic ſway over weaic minds, 
and at length when calm Reaſon. was ſuffered. to aſ- 
ſume its power, hawe been diſcovered to be no more 
objects of terror than thoſe I have: here noticed. 
But doubtleſs many ſuch inſtances muſt. have occurred} 
to you. 
Chief o'erthe ſex he rules with tyrant ſway, 
When: vapours ſeiaꝭd them, or vain fears batray; 
With groans of diſtant friends affrights the ear, 
Or, fits a phantom in the vacant chair; 
Fancy, like Macheth, has murder'd fleeps.- Pa ALL. 
It has indeed often aſtoniſhed:me; that in this en- 
lightened age, there ſliculd'yetrremain numbers, not 
in the country only, but even in the metropolis, who- 
fuffer themſelves to be made miſerable by wain. fears. 
of preternatural occurrences, which generally owe: 


their origin — ſome ill · diſpoſed yerſca,, 
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Who has a ſiniſter purpoſe to anſwer thereby, or to the . 
tooliſh defire of alarming the minds of weak people: 
a practice ſumerimes (though intended as fin) produce 
tive of very ſerous conſequences. Now, and then, 
indeed, theſe terrors are owing to accidental and ri- 
diculous cauſes» As an inſtance, I ſhall give you the 
account of a terrible alarm which ſome years ſince 
took place in a * iy of this city, as related to me 
by a gentleman, who at the time reſided in the houſe, 
tor the purpoſe of completing his medical education, 
ud on whoſe veracity J can confidently rely, 

For feveral nights ſucceſſively a noiſe had been 
heard in the lower part of the building, like the con- 
tinuul rapping againit a window, which led the night 
nurſes wiſely ro conclude it muſt certainly be occa- 
honed by the Spirit of one of the bodies depoſited in 
the dend-houſe endeavouring to eſcape ; as the ſound 
ſeemed to proceed from that particular quarter. The 
dread ot theſe /avacrous ladies at laſt became ſuch, as 
totally to prevent their going from ward to ward to 
do their duty, and determined my friend to attempt 
to lay this perturbed ſpirit; which however he ap- 
pine” wa would more ſpeedily, as well as effetually, 

performed by the aſſiſtance of a good cudgel, than 
by exorciums; he therefore, * 44 of conſulting the 
ehupluin, gave orders the next night as ſoon as the 
uiual dread/ui ſound was heard, to give him notice. 
This you muy ſuppoſe they did not neglect doing. 
rhough ar the fume time they were fhocked at his te- 
merity, and apprehenſive for the conſequences. Im- 
preſſed with an idea ot the alarm being occahoned by 
tome lervant or patient in the houſe, he immediately 
fallie:! forth, with a candle in one hand, and a good 
tough twir in the other, aecompanied by two of the 
wen tervunts of the Hoſpital, accourred in the ſame 
manner, refolved that, if detected, the party ſhould 
meet with an ample reward. The dead-houſe was 
pulled ; the noiſe continued, though it evidently 
proceeded trom a window at ſome diſtance in the 
area, When the cavalcade came near the ſcene of 
ation, the window ſuddenly and violently broke, 
without any thing being ſeen. This, my friend con- 
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7eſſed, for a moment occaſioned his making a halt; 
but as nothing vilible had eſcaped through the area, 
itoccurred to him ſomething might have made an en- 
tratce that way; accordingly he proceeded to the in- 
ternal part of the building, and on opening the door, 
the apparition immediately not only appeared, but 
diſappeared, and that ſo inſtantaneouſly as not to af- 
ford time to apply the remedy intended. And what 
think you, was this dreadful ſpirit? That you may 
exercile your ingenuity at gueſſing, I will here con- 
: luxe with, 1 


I am, 


LETTER V. 


—-— Were thy education ne'er ſo mean, 
Having thy limbs, a thouſand fair courſes 
Offer themſelves to thy election. 
Bex jonxzog's Every Man in his Humoum 
Laugh, if yen are wiſe, MaATIATL. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


CAT! — An odd beginning 
of a Letter, by the bye—but here highly inportant 
and proper, as tending to relieve you from the anxi- 
ous thoughts which (no doubt) muſt have filled your 
mind on the ſubject of the coneluding part of my 
former letter. I muſt give you a laughable inſtance 
or two more, which lately happened. Mr. Higley, 
the buokſeller famous. for felling odd volumes, or 
broken ſets of books, lived next door to a public- 
houſe in Rufſell-court, Drury-lane ; this public-houſe 
was feparated from his habitation only by a flight 
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wainſcot partition, through which Mr. Higley cauſed . 
an hole to be cut, and a flider put over it, ſo that 
when he wanted any beer, he always drew back the 
flider, and had it handed to him through this con- 
venient aperture. | 
The night after Mr. Higley' death, which hap- 
pened a few months ſince, the man who» was left to 
take care of the corps, about twelve o'clock hearing 
the landlord and his family going up ſtairs. to their 
beds, on a ſudden drew back the der and halloo'd 
through the hole, Bring me a. pint of beer 
This order the landlord and his family heard, and 
were terribly alarmed, as they really thought it had 
proceeded from the ghoſt of their neighbour Higley ; 
the poor maid. let fall the warming-pan, which came- 
tumbling down the ſtairs ; the landlady being within 
the reach of her huſband's legs, caught faſt hold of 
them, which in his fright he miſtook for poor Higley. 
But the man burſting into a hearty laugh, rettored& 
the ſpirits of our hoſt and his family. 
About the year 1781, fix or ſeven mechanics 
having been drinking near the whole of the day at a. 
public houſe in the ugh ; they at night were at 
a loſs how to procure more liquor, their money being 
all gone, when two of the company obſerving that an 
old wire-drawer in the room was dead drunk, they 
* wn to put him into a ſack, and to earry him to 
ngbottom, the rgſurrectien - man. This motion met 
with the approbation of the whole, and the two who 
ſed it took him away to Longbottom's houſe, as 
12 ſubject, and requeſted a guinea, ſaying that 
they would call for the remainder in the. morning. 
Their requeſt was complied with, and the old wire- 
drawer was left in the ſack in a room amongſt dead 
bodies. About midnight the old men awaked, and. 
2 a wg? ** ay on alarmed Mr.. 
| gbottom is wife, as they really ſuppoſed. 
that one of their dead ſubjects was 3 = — 
durſt not approach the room, but remained for a long 
time under a dreadful apprehenſion of what might be 
the 2 The old fellow after along firuggle- 
got. out of the ſack, and after tumblipg about ahile 
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drer the dead bodies, and ſkeletons, he at laſt found 
his way down ftairs, and off he ſet, leaving Mr. 
Lenztottom and his wife in the utmoſt conſternation, 
The old wire-drawey himſelf related this ſtory to my 
brother Philip Lackington. . 

Having now, I dare fay, had enough of Ge 
I will proceed with my narration. 

During the time that I lived with the baker, my 
name became fo celebrated for ſelling a lurge num- 
ber of pics, puddings, &c. that for ſeveral years 
tollowing, application was made to my father, far 
him to permit me to ſell Amanacks a few market days 
before and after Chriſtmas. In this employ I took 
great delight, the country people being highly pleaſed 
with me, and purchaſing a great number of my Al- 
manacks, which excited envy in the itinerant venders 
uf Moore, Wing, Poor Robin, &c. to fuch a degree, 
that my father often. expreſſed his anxiety leſt the 
mould tome way or other do me a miſchief. But I 
had not the leaſt concern, for poſſeſſing a light pair 
vt heels, I always kept at a * diſtance. 

O, my dear friend, little did I imagine at that 
time, that I ſhould ever excite the ſame mean 
ſpirit in many of the bookſellers of London and other 


places ! but, 


Fry at laſt crawls forth, from helVs dire throng, 

Of all the direfull'ſt! her black locks hung long, 
Attir d with curling ferpents ; her pale ſkin 

Was almoft drapp'd from her ſharp bones within, 
And at hve breaſt ſtuck vipers, which did prey 

U pan her panting heart both night and day, | 
Sucking black blood from thence ; which to repair, 
Bath day and night, they left freſu poiſons there; 
Her garments were deep-ain'd with human gore, 
And torn by her own hands, in which ſhe bore 

A knatted whip and bowl, which to the brim, 

Did green gall, and the juice of wormwoud ſwim; 
With wl.ich when ſhe was drunk, fhe furious grew 
And laſh'd herſelf : thus from th” accurſed crew, 
Envy, the worſt of fiends, herſelf preſents, 

Envy, good only when ſhe herſelf torments. Cow tr. 


* Du allenæ felicitatisz to have . 
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« Our eyes cont inually fix'd upon another 
« Man's proſperity, that is, his ctuef happineſs, 
« And to grieve at that,” 


I was fourteen years and a half old, when I went 
with my father to work at Taunton, ſeven miles from 
Wellington. We had been there about a fortnight, 
when my father informed our maſter, George Bowden, 
that he would return to Wellington again. Mr, 
Bowden was then pleaſed to inform my father that he 
had taken a liking to me, and propoſed taking me 
apprentice ; I ſeconded Mr. Bowden's motion (having 
a better proſpect in continuing with Mr. Bowden than 
in returning to Wellington with my father), as he 
offered to take me without any premium, and to find 
me in every thing. My father accepted his offer, and 
I was immediately bound apprentice for ſeven years 
to Mr. George and Mrs. Mary Bowden, as honeſt 
and worthy a couple as ever carried on a trade. 


Religious, punctual, frugal, and fo forth; 
Their word would paſs for more than they were worth, 
Pop x. 


They carefully attended to their ſſiop ſix days in the 
weck, and on the ſeventh went with their family twice 
to an Anabaptiſt meeting: where little attention was 
paid ro ſpeculative doctrines; but where found mora- 
I'ty was conſtantly inculeated. 


« For modes of faith let gracelefs 2ealots fight, 
„His cau't be wrong whoſe life is in the right.“ 


But in this, as in many other places of worſhip, it 
was performed in a doll ſpiritleſs manner; fo that 
the excellent morality taught there was not ſo much 
attended to as it would have been had it been enforced, 
or re-inforced by the captivating powers of oratory. 
I well remember, that although I conflantly at- 
tended this place, it was a year or two belore I took 
the leaſt notice of the ſermon, which was read; nor 
had I any 1dea that I had the leaſt concern in what 
the minitler was (as *tis called) preaching about. 
or, 
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& Wh, a cold, dull, lifeleſs drawling keeps, 
% One half his audience laughs, whilſt Yother ſleeps. 
| * * — * * 1 


« Sermons, like plays, ſome pleaſe us at the ear, 
* But never will a ſerious reading. bear; 
«© Some in the cloſet edify enough, 
« That from the pulpit ſeem'd but forry ſtuff, 
« *Tis thus there are who by ill reading ſpoil 
« Young's pointed ſenſe, or Atterbury's ſtyle ! 
« While others, by the force of eloquence, 
Make that ſeem fine, which ſcarce is common ſenſes, | 
* But ſome will preach without the leaſt pretence | 
To virtue, learning, art, or eloquence. 
« Why not! you cry : they plainly ſee, no doub. 
« A prieſt may grow rigtt reverend Without.” 
Art of Preaching, 


Tam, . 
Dear Friend, : 


Yours. 


LETTER VI. 
Youth is the ſtock whence grafted ſuperſtition | 
Shoots with unbounded vigour. MiLLER's Mahomet, 


All muſt lament that he's under ſuch banners, 
As evil community ſpoils our good manners. Suk tx. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


; | T the time I was. bound ap- 

prentice, my maſter had two ſons, the eldeſt about 

teventeen years old, the youngeſt fourteen. The 

eldeſt had juſt been baptized, and introduced as a 
member of the arianiſtical dipping community where 

my maſter and his family attended. The boy was a 

very ſober induſtrious youth, and gave his father and 

mother much pleaſure. The youngeſt was allo a 
good lad. - 
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«© Thus the firſt ſcene ended well, 
« But t the next, ha! what befell.” —— 


Thus every thing continued well for ſome time after 
I had been added to the family. Both of the boys 
had very good natural parts, and had learned to read, 
write, keep accounts, &c. But they had been at 
ſchools where no variety of books had been intro- 
duced, ſo that all they had read was the Bible. My 
maſter's whole library conſiſted of a ſchoal-fized Bible, 
Watts's Pſalms and Hymns, Foot's Tract on Baptiſm, 
Culpepper's Herbal, the Hiſtory of the Gentle Craft, 
an old imperfect volume of Receipts in Phyſic, 
Surgery, &c. and the Ready Reckoner. The ideas 
of the family were as circumſcribed as their library. 
My maſter called attention to buſineſs and working 
hard, minding the main chance.” On Sundays all 
went to meeting ; my maſter on that day faid a ſhort 
ace before dinner, and the boys read a few chapters 

in the Bible, took a walk for an hour or two, then 
read a chapter or two more. 
« What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 

& And this was all our care—for this is all.” 


They then ſupped, and went early to bed, perfectly 
ſatisſied with having done their duty; and each 
having a quiet conſcience, ſoon fell into the arms of 
Nature's ſoft nurſe! ſweet fleep. 

And thus whatever be our ſtation, 


Our hearts in ſpite of us declare 
We feet peculiar conſolation, 


And tafte of happineſs a ſhare. Hoa Imitated. 
I cannot here omit mentioning a very fingular cuſ- 
tom of my maſter's: Every morning, at all ſeaſons 
of the year, and in all weathers, he roſe about three 
o'clock, took a walk by the river-fide round French- 
ware-fields, ſtopt at an alehouſe that was early open. 
to drink half a pint of ale, came back before fix 
o'clock, then called up his people to work, and went 
to bed again about ſeven. 
Thus, was the good man's family jogging cafily and. 
quietly on, no one doubting but be ſhould go to. 
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heaven when he died, and every one hoping it would 


be a good while firſt, 
A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious.” 


But, alas ! the dreadful crifis was at hand that put 
an end to the happineſs and peace of this little family. 
J had bcen an appremice about twelve or fifteen 
months, when my maſter's eldeſt fon George hap- 
pened to go and hear a ſermon by one of Mr. Weſ- 
ley's preachers, who had lets the plough · tail to preach 
the pure and znadulterated Goſpel of Chriſt. By this 
ſermon the fallow ground of poor George's heart 
was ploughed up, he was now perſuaded that the in- 
nocent and * life he had led would only fink him 
deeper into hell : in ſhart, he found out that he had 
never been converted, and of courſe was in a ſtate of 
damnation, without benefit of Clergy. But he did 


not lang continue in this damnable ſtate, but ſoon 


became one of 


— The ſanctified band, | 
Who all holy myſteries well underſtand. _ SIMKIN, 


He perſuaded himſelf that he had paſſed through the 
New Birth, and was quite ſure that his name was re- 
giſtered in the Book of Life, and (to the great grief 
of his parents) he was 1a reality become a zew crea- 
tare. | 
Twas methodiſtie grace that made lim tofs and tumble, 
Which in his entrails did like jalap rumble. 
Ov1»'s Epiſt. Burleſqued. 
George had no fooner made things ſure for himſelf, 
than he began to extend his concern to his father, 
mother, brother, and me; and very kindly gave us 
to underſtand, that he was ſure we were in a very 
deplorable ſtate, without hope, and withont God 
in the world, being under the curſe af the Law. 
For all enthuſiaſts when the fit is ſirong, | 
Indulge a volubility of tongue. Fx Tron. 


In the lang winter nights, as we ſat at work to- 
gether, he proved (in his way) that every man had 
original lin enough to damp a thouſand ſouls ; and a 
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deal was faid on that ſubject. A paſſage was quoted 
from the wiſe determination of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, where they ſay that children incloſed in 
their mother's womb, are liable to damnatio?, if they 
die there unbaptized. Quotations were alſo made 
from ſome deep author who had aſſerted, that there 
were © infants in hell but a ſpan long; and that 
„ hell was paved with infant ſculls,” &c, 

« Thus feigning to adore, make thee, 

« A tyrant God of cruelty ! 

« As if thy right-hand did contain 

4 Only an univerſe of pain; 

4 Hell and damnation in thy left, 

« Of ev'ry gracious gift bereft : 

4% Hence reigning floods of grief and woes, 

« On thoſe that never were thy foes, 

« Ordaining torments.” 


As to morality, George aſſured us it was of no avail; 
that as for good works, they were only ſplendid fins ; 
and that in the beſt good work that any creature 
could perform, there was fin enough to fink the doer 
to the nethermoſt hell; that it was faith alone that 
did every thing, without a grain of morality ; but 
that no man could have one particle of this myſterious 
faith, before he was juſtified ;. and juftification was a 
ſudden operation on the foul, by which the moſt 
_ execrable wretch that ever lived might inſtantaneouſly 
be aſſured of all his fins being pardoned ; that his. 

body from that very moment became the living tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghoſt ; that the had fellowſhip with. 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and, that Spirit 
was to be their conſtant and infallible guide: 

ec Whate'er men ſpeak by this new light, 

& Still they were ſure to be 1'the right. 

& This dark lanthorn of the Spirit, 

«© Which none ſee by but thoſe that, bear it 

& A light that falls Jown from on high, 

s For ſpiritual trades to cozen by; 

& An ignis fatuus, that bewitches, 

„ And leads men into pools and ditches, 

& This light inſpires aud plays upon 

& The naiſe of Saint, like bagpipe drone, 

& And ſpeaks through hollow empty ſoul 

« As through a trunk, or whiſpering Loles. 
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* Such language as no mortal ear 
% But ſpiritu'l eaves-droppers can hear.“ 


My maſter very ſeldom heard any of theſe eurious 
converſations ; but my good miſtreſs would fit down 
for hours together, with her Bible in her lap, from 
which ſhe would read ſuch ſcriptures as proved the 
neceſſity of living a good life, performing good works, 
&c, ſhe alſo did her beſt to confute the tenets of 
Original Sin, Imputed Righteouſneſs, Doctrine of the 
Trinity, &c. xc. Unfortunately the good woman 
had no great talents for controverſy; however, 
George had a very tenacious memory, and employed 
all his thoughts on theſe ſubjects ; fo that John his 
younger brother, and I alſo (two competent judges no 
doubt) thought that he had the beſt of the arguments 
on theſe edifying ſubjects. Nothing, ſays Montaigne, 
is ſo firmly believed as that which we leaſt know, for 
which reaſon Plato ſaid, * that it was more eaſy to 
ſatisfy his hearers with diſcourſes about the nature 
of the Gods than of men.“ About five months after 
George's converſion, John went to hear thoſe only 
true Ambaſſadors from Heaven, 


Who ſtroll and teach from town to town 
The good old Cauſe : which ſome believe 
To be the devil that tempted Eve 

With knowledge, and do ſtill invite 

The world to miſchief wich new light. BuTLtE% 


Theſe devil-dodgers happened to be fo very power - 
ful (that is very mip) 2 ſoon ſent Jobs home, 
crying out, ſhould be damn'd! he ſhould be 
damn'd for ever ! 

But John ſoon got out of the damnable ſtate, and 
aſſured us that all his fins were forgiven, merely by 
| believing, that he had paſſed from death into life, and 

had union and communion with God. He now be- 
came as _ before he had been ſorrowful, an 
ſung in Mr. U eſley's ſtrain, | 


« Not a douht ſhall ariſe 
« Todarken the ſkies, 
Nor hide for a moment my God from my Eyes.” 
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John ſung to me, and faid to me a great deal in this 
wouderful ſtrain, 'of which I did not comprehend one 
ſyllable. ' | 
4 His words were looſe | 
'« As heaps of ſand, and ſcatter d wide from ſenfe. 
„ Sy high he mounted in his airy ttirone, 
ee That when the wind had got into his head, 
& It turn'd his brains to frenzy.” 
But theſe extraordinary accounts and diſcourſes, to- 
gether with the controverſies between the mother aud 
the ſons, made me think they knew many matters of 
which I was totally ignorant. This created in me a 
defire for knowledge, that I might know who was 
right and who was wrong. But to my great mortifi- 
cation, I could not read. I knew mot of the letters, 
and a few eaſy words, and I fct about learning with 
all my might. My mitireſs would ſometimes inſtruct 
me; and having three-halfpeace per week allowed me 
by my mother, this money I gave to John (my mat. 
ter's youngeſt ſon) and for every three-halfpence he 
taught me to ſpell one hour; this was done in the 
dark, as we were not allowed a candle after we were 
fent up ſtairs to bed. | 


« No youth did I in education waſte ; 

« Happily I'd an intuitive Taſtes 

« Wriing ne'er c2mp'd the ſine ws of my thumb, 
« No barb'rous birch did ever bruth my b 

« My guts ne'er ſuffer d from a college cook, 

« My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery bouk. 

* Grammar in vain the ſons of Priician teach; 

4% Good parts are better than eight parts of ſpeech. 
« Since theſe declin'd, thoſe undeclin d they call ; 
« I thank my ſtars, that I declin'd them all. 

& To Greek or Latin tongues without pretence, 
J truſt to Mcther Wit and Father Senſe. 

% Nature's my guide; all pedantry I fcorng 

% Pains I abhor, I was an Author born.” 

I foon made a little progreſs in reading; in the 
mean time I alſo went to the Methodiſt merting. 
There, as © enthuſiaſm is the child of melancholy,” 
I caught the infection. The firſt that I heard was 
one Thomas Bryant, known in Taunton by the name 
of the damnaticn preacher (he had juſt left off cobbling 
ſoles of another kind.) His frmon frightened mn: 
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moſt terribly. I {90 aft ar went to hear an old Scotch» 
man, „ he aſſured has congregation, that they 
would be damn'd, and double damn'd, and treble 
damn'd, and <amn'd for ever, if they died without 
what he called faith, 


4 Conj'rers like, on fire and brimſtone dwell, 
« And drau each moying argument from hell.” 
| SOAME IEN YS. 


This marvellous doctrine and noiſy rant and en- 
thuſiaſm ſoon worked on my paſſions, and made me 
believe myſelf to be really in the damnable condition 
WE that they repreſented ; and in this miſerable ſtate I 
continued for ai out a month, being all that time un- 

able to work my ſelf up to the proper key. = 
| Ar laſt, by finging and repeating enthuſiaſtic 
amorous hymns, and 1gnorantly applying particular 
texts of ſcripture, I got my imagination to the proper 
pitch, and thus was I born again in an iuſtant, and 
became a very great favourite of heaven; 


. .* And with my new invented patent eyes, | 
1 Saw Heav'n and all the angels in the tkies. 
3 : | PETER PIN DAR. 
I had angels to attend ail my ſteps, and was as fami- 
Far with the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, as any 
ald woman in Mr. Wetl:y's connection; which, by 
the bye, is ſaying a gr-at deal. Thus, 
4 Remote from liberty and truth, 
By furtune's crime, my early youth 
Drank error's paiſon'd ſprings. 
Taught by dark -creeds and myſtic law, 
Wxrapt up in ſuperſlitious a . Earl NGN r. 


Jam, 
Deer Sir, 


Yours, 
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LETTER VII. 


No fleep, no peace, no reſt 
Their wand' ring and afflicted minds poſſeſs d; 
Upon their ſouls and eyes 
Hell and eternal horror lies, 
Unuſual ſh pes and images, 
Dark pictures, and reſemblances | 
Of things to come, and of the worlds below, 
O' er their diſtemper'd fancies go: 
Sometimes they curſe, ſometimes they pray unto 
The gods above, the gods beneath; 
No ſleep, but waking now was ſiſter unto death. 
| | Be. SpRAT. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


Ir is perhaps worth remarking, 
that what the methodiſts call conviction of fin, being 
awakened, &c. is often a moſt dreadtul ſtate, and 
has the wy fame effect on ſuch as have lived a very 
innocent life as it has upon the moſt notorious of- 
fenders; this conviction (as they call it) is brought 
about by the preachers heaping all the curſes in the 
Bible on the heads of the moſt virtuous as well as 
molt vicious; for, ſay they, he who keepeth the 
whole law and offendeth but in one point, is as much 
in a ſtate of damnation, as he that hath broken every 
one of the commandments, or committed robbery, 
murder, &c. ſo that they pour out every awful de- 
nunciation found in the Bible, and many not found 
there, againſt all who have not the methodiſtical 
faith: this they call ſhaking the people over the 
mouth of hell, and they in reality believe, 

That cruel God, who form'd us in his wrath, 

To plague, oppreſs, and torture us to deat!, 

Who takes delight tu fee us in deſpair, 

And is more happy, the more curs d we are. 

In vain all nature tmiles, but man alone, 

He's form'd more periect, and was made to groan. : 
1 YouxG's Soldier's Trifle*, 


Thus are many who before poſſeſſed © conſciences 
void of offence towards God and mankind,” rrick:d 


bo, my< . th ©) wel > A & ©» bad 


4s na Be 2 


29 F 
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out of their peace of mind, by the ignorant applica- 
tion of texts of ſcripture. Their fears being once ſo 
dreadfully alarmed, they often become inſupportable 
to themſelves and all around them; many in this ſtate 
have put a period to their exiſtence, others run mad, 
&c. | 
Permit me, Sir, to addreſs you inthe words of Alonza, 
in Columbus: Does thy exalted mind, which owns 

the nobleſt energies of reaſon, does it approve that 
ſtructure reared by miſtaken zeal, to glorify the Diety, 
by the dire facritice of all his deareſt bleſbng: 28 


Oh! would mankind but make great truths their guide, . 
And force the helm from prejudice and pride ; 
Were once theſe maxims fix'd, that God's our friend, 
Virtue our good, and happineſs our end ; 
| How ſoon muſt reaſon o'er the world prevail, 
And error, fraud, and ſuperſtition fail ! 
None would hereafter, then, with groundleſs fear, 
Deſcribe th' Almighty cruel and ſevere. 
Soaz'e IAN TANs Epiſtle to Hon. P. Yorrs 


If the above terror of conſcience was only to take 
place in knaves and raicals, there would be no reaſon 
tor blaming the methodiſts on that head; the wretch 
deſerves the hell he feels.” A terrible inſtance of 
this kind happened near London-bridge about two“ 
years ſince: a perfon in a lucrative branch of buſineſs 
had put unbounded confidence in his head ſhopman, 
and well rewarded him for his ſuppoſed fidelity. 

morning, this young man not ceming down 
ſtairs ſo ſoon as uſual, the ſevant- maid went up to call 
him, and found him hanging up to the bed-poſt ; ſhe 
had the preſence of mind to cut him down, but he 
being nearly dead, it was ſome days before he per- 

fectly recovered. | 
On his maiter coming to town, he was informed 
of what had happened to his favourite ſhopman; he 
heard the relation with the utmoit aſtoniſhment, and 
took great pains to diſcover the cauſe of ſo fatal a re- 
folution, but to no purpoſe, Huwever, he endea- 
voured tu reconcile this unhappy mau to life, was very 
dender towards him, and gave him more encaurage- 
ment than ever; but YO the mader did to gu- 

k | 


—— 
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courage and make him happy, the more the poo? 
wretch appeared to be dejected; in this unhappy ſtate 
of mind he lived about fix months; when, one morn- 
ing, not appearing at his uſual time, the ſervant» 
maid went to fee if he was well, and found him very 
weak in bed, a day or two after, his maſter came to 
town, and being told of his ſituation, went up to ſee 
him, and finding him in bed, and apparently very 
ill, propoſed ſending for a phyfician, but the poor 
— refuſed to take any thing, and rejected every 
athſtance, ſaying, his time was nearly come. Soon 
after this the ſervant informed her maſter that he 
would not have the bed made, and that the had juſt 
obſerved ſome blood on one corner of the theet, 
The maſter then went up ſtuirs again, and by lifting 
up the bed-clothes found that he had ſtabbed himſelt 
in ſeveral plazes, and that in this itate he had lain 
three or four days. 
When innocence and peace are gone, | 
How ſad, how traſable to live SECUNDUS. 


On the ſurgeon's appearance, he refuſed to have the 
wounds intpccted, and the furveon being of opinion 
that it was too late to render him any kind of ſervice, 
they let him lie fill. The maſter ſoon after this 
preſſed him much to know the myſterious cauſe of to 
much mitery, and fa unnatural an end. The dying 
uv retch exclumed, a wounded conſcience, who can 
bear.“ The maſter then endeavoured to comfort 
him, and aſſured him that his conſcience ought not 
to wound him. I know you (continued he} to be a 
good man, and tac beſt of iervants.“ Hold! hold!“ 
exclaimed the wretch, your words are daggers to my 
foul! 1 am a villain, I have robbed you ot hundreds, 
and have long ſuffered the tortures of the damned for 
being thus a concealed villain ; every act of kindneſs 
fhcew1n to me by ycu has been long like vultures tear- 
ing my vitals. Go, fir, leave me; the. fight of you 
cauſes me to ſuffer excruciating tortures,”” He then 
{trunk under the bed-clothes, and the fame night 
expired in a fate of mind unhappy beyond all de- 
ſeription. 1 75 


e ww 
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Hope gone! the guilty never reſt ! 

Diiniay is always near; 
There is a midnight in the breaſ}, Te 
No morn can ever cher. Night Scenes 


* 


Terrible as the above relation 1s, I aſſure you that I 
have not heightened it: when an ungratetul villain is 


_ puniſhed by his own reflections, we acknowledge it to 


be but juſt, In Morton's Hiſtory of App_ are 
ſeveral ſhocking ftories of perſons who, by their aban- 
doned practices, have brought on themſel ves all the 


horrors of a guilty couſcience. 


O treacherous con ſciencet while the ſeems to Neap 

On rote and myrtle, lull d with fyren ſong: 

While ſhe ſeems nodding o'er her charge, to Crap 

On head!ong appetite the ſlacken'd rein, 

And gives up to licence unrecall'd, 

Unmarked; ſee {rom behind her fecret ſtand, 

The ſly informer mia ues every fault, 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

A watchful for! the formidable ſpy, 

Liſt'ning, o'rhears the whiſpers of our camp: 

Our dawning purpoſes of !1eart explores, 

And ſteals our embryos of iniquity. 

As all rapacious uſurers conceal 

Their doomiday-book from all conſuming heirs ; 

Thus with induigence moſt ſevere ſhe tre , 

Writes down our whole hiſtory. which death hail read, 
In ev'ry pale deimquent's private car. Night Thñouglits. 


Zut the cafe is otherwiſe amongſt the methodiſts, they 
work on the fears of the moſt virtuous ; youth and 
innocence fall victims daily before their threats of hell 
and damnation, and the poor feeble-minded, inſtead 
of being comforted and encouraged, are often by 
them ſunk into an irrecoveradie ſtate of gloomy det- 
pondence and horrible deſpair, 

If they hear of any who are on a fick-bed, they en- 
deavour, if poiſii.te, td gain admitrance, and often diſ- 
turb many very innoccat people in their laſt moments. 
And I believe that I may fatcly add they ſometimes - 
haſten thoſe moments. For only think of three or 
wur of theſe Spiritual Quixotes, or Dons of the \Woe- 
ful Countenances, falk ing into a room and ſurrouud- 
ing a bed in which a perſon lays very ill. To tee 
their bimal faces, and hear their terrifying diſ- 
id 2 
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courſes, their gloomy and ſuperſtitious prayers, muſt 
greatly alarm even perſons whole lives were not be- 
fore in any great danger; and I have no doubt but 
ſome are by theſe means frightened out of their ex- 
iſtence. 

It is true that many of their hearers are not only 
methodiſtically convinced, or alarmed, but are alio 
hocus pocuſly converted; for as ſome of their preachers 
employ all their art and rhetoric, to alarm and terrify, 
ſo others of them uſe their utmoſt ſkill, to give them 
aſſurance of their fins being pardoned ; which remind 
us of the law-ſuit, where one party ſued for a forged 
debt, and the other produced a forged receipt. But 
with thouſands that is not the caſe, even with thoſe 
who join their ſociety, where ſo much divine love, 
aſſurance, and extaſies are talked of, where enthu- 
ſiaſtic, rapturous, intoxicating hymns are ſung; and 
beſides the unhappy mortals in their own community, 
thouſands there are who have loſt their peace of mind 
by occaſionally hearing their ſermons. 


The gulph of hell wide op'ning to his eyes, 
Gone! gone for ever! to himſelf he cfies, 
« Rack'd with deſpair ; waſtes filently within 
4 His friend, &in{i/f, uncunicious of what fin.” 


And even thoſe among them who have arrived to 


the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm, and who at times 


talk of their foretaſte of heaven, and of their full af- 
ſurance of iins forgiven, and of talking to the Deity, 
as familiarly as they will to one another; (ali which, 
and much more, I have heard a thoufand times) yet 
even thoſe very pretended favourites of heaven are (if 
we believe themſelves) miſerable for the greateſt pa 

of their time, having doubts, fears, horrors of mind, 
&c. continually haunting them wherever they are. 


See ſuperſtition trembling at the noiſe 
Of ruſhing torrents, or the thur:der's voice; 
Ine moou's ecclipſe, the flaſning meteor's glare; 
And each viciditude of earth and ir; 
Involv'd in Guilt's or Ignurance's ſhade, 
Each vain or crutl practice call in aid, 
Nl. intain with reaſon a perpetual fight, 
Ad virtue barter for the empty right. 
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Obſerve the entrails, mark the fly ing bird, 

Hang on the crafty augur's doubtful word, 

Hollow the pavement with the miduight pray'r, 


Or to the cutting ſcourge the thuuiders bare. 


Cicero has ſaid the ſame in proſe: The ſuper- 
ſtitiovs man, (ſays he) is miſerable in cy ſcene, 
in every incident in life: even fleep itſelf, which 
baniſhes all other cares of unhappy mortals, affyrds 
to him matter of new terror, while he examines 
| his dreams, and finds in thoſe viſions of the night, 
prognoſtication of future calamities.” Berwecn 
twenty and thirty ycars fince, ſome thouſands of 
them in London took it into their heads that the 
world would be at end on ſuch a night, and for ſome 
days previous to this fatal night, nothing wis attended 
to but faſting and praying, and when it came, tacy 
made a watch-night of it, and ſpent it in prayer, &c. 
expecting every moment to be the laſt; and it is re- 
markable, that thouſands who were not methodiſts 
gave credit to this ridiculous prophecy, and were 
terribly alarmed; but the next morning they were 
aſhamed to look at one another, and many durſt not 
appear in their ſhops for ſome time afterwards. Bur 
others of them ſaid that God had heard the prayers 
of the righteous, and fo ſpared the world a little 
longer. | 


What numbers floth with gloomy horror fills ! 

Racking their brains with viſionary ls. 

Hence what loud outcries, and well-meaning rage, 

What endleſs quarrels at the preſent age 

How many blame! how often may we hear, 

Such vice !—well, ſure, the laſt day muſt be near l“ 

T avoid ſuch wild, imaginary pains, _ 

The ſad creation of diſtemper'd brains, 

Diſpatch, dear friend! move, labour, ſweat, run, fly! 

Do ougtt—but thizk the day of judgment uigh. | 
a * E. Ro LL x. 

Some years after that, Mr. Weſley alarmed his 

people all over England, with the tail of a comet; 

great numbers were dreadfully apprehcnfive leſt this 

comet ſhould ſcorch the earth to a cinder; but the 
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faint: by prayer made the comet keep a proper diſ- 


Canes. 


Charnock, of che laſt century, in his Diſcourſe on + 


Providence, has proved (in his way) that the univerſe 
was created and is kept agoing tor the ſake of the 
elect, ard that as foon as their number is complete, 
tae whole will be deſtroyod. This is genuine Cal viniſm. 
But theſe our more en'ighten'd days, 
Confeſs the native force of truth, 


Feel the full luſtre of her rays, 
And buw to her eternal truth. BZLox. 


The fanatics in every age have found their account 
in making their followers believe the end of the 
worl wies at hand. Ia ſome of the wills and deeds, 
by which eſtates have been given to monafferics, &c. 


in France, they have exprefled their belief of the 


world's being ncarly at an end, as a reaſon for mak- 
ing ſuch liberal donations to the church. But it is 
happy for us that in England fuch wills would be ſet 


aſide. A caſe of this nature occurred while Lord 


Northington was at the head of the law department. 
Reilly the preacher, had wheedled, or trightened, an 
old woman (Mrs. Norton) out of a deed or gift of 
fiity pounds a year, but after the old woman's pauic 
and fear of damnation was over, ſhe had recourſe to 


Chancery, and his Lordſhip annulled the deed of 


. giſt. His Lordihip's remarks on ſuch kinds of impo- 
nion are very curigus, and worth your reading. See 
Coliectanea Juridica, vol. i. p. 458. 

In fach, the very beſt of the methodiſts are like 
chiliren, elated or depreſſed by mere trifles; and 
many who joined them while young aud ignorant, 


quit their ſociety as wy attain to years of diſcretion, 


eiter informed. 


Reaſon, ariſe and vindicate thy claim, 

Fiith on cur minds the joy-infuſing flame; 

Pour forth the fount of light, whoſe endleſs ſtore 
Thought drinks inſatiate, while it thirſts for more. 


or as their judgment is 


Earl NuGENT. 


Love or anger, ambition or avarice (fays a great 
mau) have their root in the temper and affections, 
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which the ſoundeſt reaſon is ſcarce able fully to cor- 
rect; but ſuperſtition, being founded on falſe opt» 
nion, muſt immediately vanith, hen true philoſophy 
das inſpired juſter ſentiments of ſuperior powers. 


Thus the fair or ler, mark'd on all around, 
In the clear mirror of his ſoul is found, 
Which ſhows each object in its native dyes, 
Kot thote diſtorting prejudice apphes. 
Eſſay on Senfbaity. 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 


"> * y 2 2 * ** * * 5. tw 
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LETTER VIII. 


Religion's luſtre is, by native innocence, 

Divinely fair, pure, and ſimple from all arts: 

Lou daub and dreſs her like a common miſtreſs, 

The harlot of your fancies; and by adding 

Falſe beanties, which ſhe wants not, make the world 
SuipeR her angel face is foul within. Rowr's Tamerlanes 
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Be carciul to deſtroy the book of Janes, 

Snbſantial virtues that vile papiſt claims; i 
Fergetting Paul, he ſpurns at faith alone, 

And bids our faintihip by onr lives he known : 

All Catv's virtue was not worth a pin, 

And Phucion's exit bu: a ſhining ſin. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


CE HE enthu ſiaſtic notions which I 

had imbibed, and the detire I had to be talking about 

religious myſteries, &c. anſwered one valuable pur- 

poſe; as it cauſed me to embrace every apportuuity 
to learn to read, ſo that I could foon mad the caſy 

parts of the Bible, Mr. Weſley's Hymns, &. and 
every leiſure minute was = wn, Ado 
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In the winter I was obliged to attend my work 
from fix in the morning until ten at night. In the 
ſummer half-year, I only worked as long as we could 
fee without candle; but notwithſtanding the cloſe at- 
tent ion I was obliged to pay to my trade, yet for a 
long time I reid ten chapters in the Bible every day: 
I a:10 read und learned many hymns, and as ſoon as 
could procure ſome of Mr. Weſley's Tracts, Ser- 
mons, &c. I read them alſo ; many ot them I peruſed 
in Cleacina's Temple (the place where my Lord 
Cbeſterſield adviſed his fon to read the claſſics) but I 

did not apply them after reading to the farther uſe 
that his Lordilup hints zt. 

I had fuch good eyes, that I often read by the 
lig br of the moon, as my maſter would not permit 
me to take a candle into my room, and that prohi- 
bition I looked upon as a kind of perſecution, but I 
always comforted myſelf with the thoughts ot my 
being a dear child of God; and as ſuch, that it was 
impom̃ble for me to eſcape perſecution from the chil- 
dren of the devil, which epithets 1 very pouſly ap- 
_ phicd to my good maſter and miſtreſs. And fo igno- 
rantly and imprudently zealous (being a real metho- 
diſt) was I for the good of their precious fouls, as 
iometimes to give them broad hints of it, and of the 
dangerous ſtate they were in. 


To wanton whim and prejudice we owe, 

Opinion is the only God we know. 

Where: the foundation of religion plac'd ; 

On every individual's fickle taſte, 

The narrow way fanatic mortals tread, 

By ſuperſtitious prejudice miſled. 

This patſage leads to heaven yet ftrange to telt 
Auother's conſcience finds it leads to hell, CuaT rEerTow, 


Their pious good old miniſter, the Reverend Mr. 
Harriſon, I called“ 4 blind leader of the blind; and 


I more than once aſſured my miſtreſs, that both he 


and his v hole flock were in a ſtate of damnation ; being 
without the aſſurance of their fins being pardoned, 
they muſt be © ſtrangers to the hope of Iſrael, and 
without God in the world.” My good miſtreſs wiſely 
thought that a good ſtick was the beſt way of arguing 
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with ſuch an ignorant infatuated boy as I was, and 
had often recourſe to it ; but I took care to give her 
a deal of trouble; for wbenever I was ordered in my 
turn to read in the Bible, I always ſelected ſuch chap- 
ters as I thought militated againſt Arians, Socinians, 
&c. and ſuch veries as I deemed favuurable to the 
doctrine of Original Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Im- 
puted Righteoutneſs, the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. 
On ſuch parts I always placed a 33 empha- 
fis, which puzzled and teazed the old lady. a good deal. 

Among other places I thought {having fo been 
taught by the methodiſts) that the tixteefith chapter 
of Ezekiel very much favoured the doctrines of ori- 
ginal fin, imputed righteouſneſs, &. that chapter I 
often ſelected and read to her, and ſhe has often read - 
the eighteenth chapter of the ſame prophecy, for the 
ſake of the parable of the Father's cating four grapes. 

Whenever I read in St. Paul's Epiſtles on juſtiſi- 
cation by faith alone, my good miſtreſs would read in 
the Epiſtle of St. James, ſuch mos as ſay that a 
man is not juſtified by faith alone, but by faith and 
works, which often embarraſſed me not a little. 
However, I comforted myſelf with the conceit of 
having more texts of Scripture ou my fide of the 
queſtion than ſhe had on her fide. As to St. James, 
T was almoſt ready to conclu.le, that he was not quite 
-" "Wa and fo at laſt I did not much mind what he 

al * 
“ Falſe opinions rooted in the mind, 
+ Hood: wink the foul and keep our reafon blind. 


In controverte:| points can reaſon ſway, 
When paſſion or conceit hugrics us away.“ 


Hitherto I had not frequented the metholliſt meet- 
ings by the conſent or knowledge of my maſter and 
miſtreſs; nor had my zeal been ſo great as to make 
me openly violate their commands. But as my zeal 
increaſed much faſter than my knowledge, I ſoon diſ- 
regarded their orders, and without heſitation ran away 
to hear a methodiſtical ſermon as often as I could find 
opportuni One Sunday morning, at eight o'clock, 
my miĩſtreſs ſeeing her fons ſet off, and knowing that 
they were gone to a 1 meeting, determined 
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to prevent me from doing the ſame by locking the 
door, which ſhe accordingly did; on which in a ſu- 
perititious mood, I opened the Bible for direction 
what to do (ignorant methodiſts often practiſe the ſame 
ſuperſtitious method) and the firſt words I read were 
theſe, © He has given his angels charge concerning 
thee, leſt at any time thou ſhouldeſt daſh thy toor 
againſt a ſtone.” This was enough for me; ſo witk- 
out a moment's heſitation, I ran up two pair of ſtairs 
to my own room, and out of the window I leaped, to 
the great terror of my pcor miſtreſs. I got up imme» 
diately, ard ran about two or three hundred yards, 
towards the mecting-houſe ; but alas! I could run no 
farther; my feet and ancles were moſt intolerably 
bruiſed, fo that I was obliged to be carried back and 
put to bed: and it was more than a month before I 
recovercd the uſe of my limbs. I was ignorant 
enough to think that the Lord had not uſed me very 
well, and reſolved not to put fo much truſt in him for 
the future, which reminds me of the following ſtories : 
Dr. Moore in his Travels through France, Switzer- 
land and Germany, iuforms us that a certain French- 
man, purchaſed a ſmall filver figure of our Saviour on 
the Croſs, and having bought ſome tickets iu the 
lottery, he prayed to his crucifix that they may come 
up prizes; and having alſo a great ſhare in the cargo 
of a ſhip, he would not infure it, but committed it to 
the care of his filver god: And his cargo being 
loſt at ſea; and his tickets come up blanks, he fold 
his crucifix in great anger. And Suctcnius informs 
us, that the fleet of Auguſtus having Leen diſperſed 
by a ſtorm, and many of the ſhips loſt, the Emperor 
Fave orders that the ſtatue of Neptune ſhould not be 
carried in proceſſion with thoſe of the other gods. 

My above rafh adventure made a great noiſe in the 
town, and was talked of many miles round. Some 
few admired my amazing ſtrength of faith, but the 
major part pitied me, as a poor ignorant, deluded and 
infatuated boy, 

The neighbours ftar'd, and figh'd, yet blefs'd the lad; 
Sume dtem'sd him wonu'rous wiſe, and ſome believ'd him mad. 
Dr. BEAT TIE. 


I am, dear Friend, yours. 


LETCTTRE IK 


One males the rugged paths ſo ſmoeth and even, 

None but an ill-bred man can ruſs of heaven. 

Another quits his ſtockings, breeches, ſhirt, 

Becaule he fancies virtue dwells in dirt: 

While all concur to take away the ſtreſa, 

From weiglitier points, and lay it on the leſs, 
STILUINGFLEE T on Converſation. 


Gad | Vve a thriving traffic in my eye. 

Near the mad manſions of Moortield's I'll bawl 

Friends, fathers, mothers, ſiſters, ſons and all, | 
Shut up your ſhops, and liſten to my call. Foo rA 


DEAR FRIEND, 


| N the fourth year of my appren- 
triceſhip, my maſter died; now although he was a 
good huſband, a good father, and a maſter, &c. 
yet as he had not the methodiſtical faith, and could 
not pronounce the Shibboleth of that ſect, I piorſly 
feared that he was gone to hell. 

My miſtreſs thought that his death was haſtened by 
his uneaſy reflections on the bad behaviour of his ſons, 
atter they commenced methodiſts, as before they were 
corvertecs each was dutitul and attended to his trade, 
hut aftgr they became,/aints they attended ſo much to 
heir ſpiritual concerns, that they acted as though they 
ſuppoſed they were to be fed and eloathed by mira» 
:les, like Mr. Huntingdon, who informs us, in his 
book called“ The Bank of Faith, that the Lord 
fent him a pair of breeches, that a dog brought him 
mutton to eat, fifa died at night in a pond on pur- 
poſe to he eaten by him in the morning; money, and 
in ſhort every thing he could defire, he obtained by 
prayer. Mr. Weſley uſed to cure a violent pain in 
ais head the fame way, as he relates in his Journals. 
Thus, as Foote ſays, 


44 With labour, toil, all ſecond means diſpenſe, 
And live a reat-charge upon providence.” 
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To give you a better idea of methodiſtical 1gno- 
rance and neglect of ordinary means of living, &c. Iwill 
relate one inſtunce more. Mary Hubbard (an old wo- 
man of Mr, Weſley's ſociety) would often waſh her 
linen, hang it out to dry, and go away to work in 
the fields, or to Taunton-market, four miles from her 
houſe ; and when blamed, the would anſwer “that 
the Lord watched over her, and all that ſhe had, and 
that he would prevent any perſon from ſtealing her 
tuò old ſmocks, or if he permitted them to be ſtolen, 
he would fend her two nw in their ſtead,” And I 
ferioufly aſſure you, fir, that there are many thou- 
ſand Mary Hubbards amonytt the methodiſts. 

As I had deen bound ro my miſtreſs as well as my 
maſter, I was of courſe an apprentice ſtill. But after 
my mattex's death I obtained more liberty of con- 
ſeience (as I culled it,) ſo that I not only went to 
hear the methodiſt ſermons, but was alſo admitted 
in:o their ſociety ; and I believe they never had a 
more devout enthuſiaſtical member; for ſeveral years 
I regulaily attended every ſermon and all their pri- 
rale meetings. 

* I, like an hackney-coachman, knew 
* Short way to heav'n by a clew, 


««_ Cord cut acrafs, and fave the road, 
* That guided to the bleſs'd abode. 


As you are protably unacquainted with the nature 
of theſc private meetings, a ſhort account of them may 
perhaps afford ycu ſome amuſement. 

Mr. Weſley inftituted amongſt his people, befides 
the public preachings, ſeveral kinds of private meet- 
ings; and as the prayer-meeting 1s the leaſt private of 
any of them, TI will firſt take notice of that. 

To the prayer-mectings, which were in general 
held in private houſes, they often invited people who 
were not of their ſociety. An hy.an was firit ſung, 
then they all knelt, and the firſt perſon who felt a 
motion, made an extempory prayer ; when he had 
done, another began, and ſo on, for about two hours. 


There every ſoul a face of ſorrow wears, 
And not one liga of happineſs appears z. 
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But looks of terror and dejected eyes, 

Deſpairing murmuis, and heart-rending fighs ; 

No eye dath wander, and no hp doth ſmile, 

But holy horrors chill us all the While. 

YouxG SoLDIER. 


It ſo happened ſometimes, that one of the bre- 
thren began to pray without having the gift of prayer 
(as they call it), and then he often ſtuck fait, li 
ime ot the young orators at Coach-maker's Hall, &c. 
Prayer-meetings were held in ſuch high eſteem a- 
mongit them that they aſſerted, more were born 
% again,“ and more © made free from all the remains 
of un,“ or in other words of their own, made per- 
7-4 as God is perfect,“ in theſe kinds of meetings, 
rhan at public preaching, &c. Thus, as Pomtret 
fays 
e The ſpirits heated will range things produce.” 
But it is impoſſible for my friend, to form 
any juſt idea of theſe aſſemblies, except you had been 
preſent at them: one wheedles and coaxes the Divine 
Being, in his addreſſes; another is amorous and luſ- 
cious; and a third ſo rude and commanding, he will 
even tell the Deity that he muſt be @ Liar if he does 
not grant all they aſk. In this manner will they mag- 
netize, or work up one another's imaginations, until 
they may actually be ſaid to be in a ſtate of intoxica- 
tion; and whilſt in this intoxicated or magnetized 
ſtate, it ofter happens that ſome of them recollect a 
text of ſcripture, ſuch as, ** thy fins are forgiven 
thee,” or © go and fin no more, &c. and then they 
2 themſelves to be born again, or to be ſancti- 
ed, &c. | 
They have another kind of private meeting after 
the public preaching on Sunday evenings, in which 
the preacher meets all the members of the ſociety, 
who ſtay behind after the general congregation is diſ- 
miſſed. To this ſociety the preacher gave ſuch ad- 
vice as he deemed better ſuited to a godly few than 
do a promiſcuous multitude of ** ourward-court wor- 
* | 

Their love-feaft is alſo a private meeting of as 
many members of the community as pleaſe to attend; 
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and they gencrally come from all parts, within ſeveral 
miles of the place where love-feaſts are held. 
&« Tnofe holy knaves whoſe hy pocritic zeal, 
« In warmeſt ftrains their tranſports now reveal, 


« Strives the fond rabble's ign'rant ſouls to move, 
« Then fly with rapture do their feaſt of love.” 


When all are met they alternately fing and pray ; 
and ſuch amongſt them as think that their experience 
(as they call it) is remarkable, ſtand up in their place, 
and relate all the tranſactions between God, the devil, 
and their ſouls ; 


Diſcuſſing evils, which begin, 
In every ſoul, that taſtes of fin ! 
As head. of choſen, doth foreknow, 


How far the devil means to go. Pious Incerdiary. 


At ſuch ſeaſons as this IJ have heard many of them 

declare they had juſt received the pardon of all 
their fins while Brother ſuch a-one was in prayer; 
ancther would then get up and affert that he was juſt 
at that inſtant made perfectly free from fin, 

At theſe times the Spirit 1s ſuppoſed to be very 
powerfully at work amongſt them; aud ſuch an aniſon 
of ſighing and groaning ſucceeds, that you would 
think they had all loſt their ſenſes. In this frantic 
ſtate, many apply to themſelves ſuch texts of ſerip- 
ture as happen to come into their heads. 

In the love-feaſt they have bung to eat, which are 
mutually broken between each brother and ſiſter; and 
they have alfo water to drink, which they hand from 
one to another. Theſe mectings begin about ſeven 
o'clock, and laſt until nine or ten. 


In London, Briſtol, and other large places, they 


have ſome private meetings, unknown to the commu- 
nity at large. Theſe meetings conſfiſt of all married 
men at one time: young and unmarried men at ano- 
ther time : the married women by themſelves, and 


the ſingle women by themſelves; and to each of theſe 


claſſes Mr. Welley went, and gave ſuch advice or ex- 
hortations as he thought ſuitable to their fituation in 
life, ſeldom failing to ſpeak much in praiſe of celi- 
bacy, to the Maids and Bache lug, under his paſtorak 
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care. I will in my next give you an account of their 
watch-nights, claſs-· meetings, bands, and other par- 
ticulars. 


I am, 
Bear Friend, 


Yours. 


LETTERS. 


— — rc, Gamaliel ſage 

Traits up his babes of grace, inſtructed well 

In all the diſcipline of prayer; | 

To not the holy leer: by juſt degrees 

To clofe the twinkling eye; expand the palme, 
Lo expoſe thie whites, and with the ſiglitleſs balls 
To glare upon the crowd; to rife, to fink 

The docile voice; now murmur'ng ſoft and ſlow, 
Wah inward accent calm, and then again, 

In foaming 2oods of rapt'rous eloquence 

Let looſe the ftorm, and thunder, thro' the noſe 
T he threatoned vengeance. SOMERVILLE. 


DEAR TRIEND, 


| HE W|atch-night begins about 
ſ-ren o'clock, They ſing hymns, pray, preach, ſing, 
and pray again; then exhort, ſing and pray alternate- 
, until twelve o'clock. The hymns which they fing 
on thoſe nights, are wrote for ſuch occafions, and 
abound with g' >omy ideas, which are increaſed b 
the time of night; and it muſt be remarked, that the 
major part of thoſe who attend theſe nocturnal meet- 
ings, having faſted the whole of the day (according 
to Mr. Weſley's orders) are in a very proper ſtate of 
mind to entertain the moſt extravagant whims or en- 
thufiaſtic notions that can poſſibly enter the heads of 
any viſionaries. So that ſuch nights are often very 
prolific, as numbers are ſaid to be born again, and 
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become the temples of the Holy Ghoſt on watch» 


nights, which makes thoſe nights eſteemed by them. 


Mr. Weſley, in every place where his people were 
numerous, had divided them into claſſes, conſiſting of 
twelve or fourteen brothers or ſiſters. Sometimes 
men and women met together in the ſame cla/5 (as 
they called it) and other claſſes conſiſted of all men or 
all women. Each of theſe clafſes had one in it who 
was called the leader. In ſuch elaſſes where men and 
women meet together, the leader was always a bro- 
ther : and ſo of courſe when the claſs conſiſted of 
men alone. But in the women's claſſes a ſiſter was 
always the leader. 

When they met together, the leader firſt gave out 
a hymn, which they all ſang; after the hymn they 
all knelt, and their leader made an extemporary 

rayer ; after which they were ſeated ; and when the 
eader had informed them of the ſtate of his own 
mind, he enquired of all preſent, one after another, 
how they found the ſtate of their ſouls. Some he 
found were full of faith and aſſnrance, others had 
dreadful doubts and fears; ſome had horrid temp- 
tations. | 

It deth affect my inward man, 

To think of Satan's wicked plan ; 

Ah! me, how doth that fiend: conſpice, 

To drag each ſaint tv laſting fire. Fanaticiſm Diſplayed 


Others complained of a lukewarm ſtate, &c. In 
theſe meetings, fome of the members ſpoke of them- 
ſelves, as though they were as pure as angels are in 
heaven, but with the generality of them, it was far 
otherwiſe ; and nothing was more common amon 
them than to hear the major part exclaiming a inf 
themſelves, and declaring that they were the moſt vile 
abandoned wretches on this fide hell, that they won- 
dered why the earth did not open and ſwallow them 
up alive. But they generally added, that © the 
blood of Chriſt cleanſes them from all fin,”” and that 
„% where fin abounded there would grace much more 
abound.” Indeed it was eaſy to remark that the 
reaſon why they painted themſelves in ſuch odious co- 
lours, was only to boaſt of an aſtoniſſung quantity 
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of vrace that God had beſtowed on them, in thus 
pardoning all their abominations, and numbering 
tem with the houſehold of faith, who ought to have 
deen {hut up in the nethermoſt hell. The greater 
the finner (ſay they) the greater the ſa:nt, To each 
of theſe the leader gave a word of comfort, or of cor- 
rection in the beſt manner he was able. They then 
ſang and prayed again. This laſted about one hour. 
And every one in Mr. Weſley's connexion did, or 
was expected to meet, each in his own claſs once in 
a week. In theſe claſſes each made a weekly contri- 
bution towards the general ſupport of the preachers, 
Kc. Such as were very poor continued a penny per 
week, others two-pence, and ſome who could afford 
it {{xpence, This money was entered in à book kept 
for that purpoſe, and one in every claſs called the 
ſteward, had the care of the caſh. 

I now come to ſpeak of the Bands, which confifted 
only of juſtified perſons; that is, ſuch as had received 
the aſſurance of their fins being pardoned. In the 
clafles, both the awakened (as they call them) and 
the juſtified, and even thoſe that were made perfect, 
met all together, as did the married and the fingle, 
and often men and women. But none were admitted 
into any band but ſuch as were at leaſt in a juſlified 
ſrate, and the married of each ſex met by themſelve?, 
and the finyle by themſelves. About ten was the 
number generally put in one band; all theſe muſt 
belong to and meet in ſome claſs, once a week, when 
not hindered by fickneſs, &c. and they were alſo to 
meet weekly in their band. When met, they firſt 
ſung, then made a ſhort prayer; that done, the band- 
leader informed them of the ſtate of his mind, during 
the laſt week, Kc. He then made inquiry into the 
fate of all preſent, and each related what had paſſed 
lince they laſt met; as what viſitations they had re- 
ceived from God, what temptations from the devil, 
the fleſh, &c. And it is a maxim amongſt them that 
expoling to one anthor what the devil has particularly 
tempted them to commit will make the old fellow 
more careful how he tempts, when he knows that all 

his ſecrets will be told the next meeting. This they 
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call ſhaming the devil. In the claſſes they only con- 
feiled in general terms, that they have been tempted 
by the world, the fleſh, and the devil. But in the 
bands they confeſſed the particular fins which they 


had been tempted to commit, or had actually com- 


mited. 


The laſt time I met in band was in London, where 
an old man (near ſeventy years of age) i formed us 
that he had for ſeveral weeks together laboured under 
a very grie vous temptation of the devil, who all this 
time had been . tempting him to commit 
adultery; he further informed us, that having let 
too much of his houſe to lodgers, they were obliged 
to put the maid's bed in the room where he and his. 


wife ſlept; and that one morning he had ſeen the 


maid lying aſleep, nearly or quite uncovered, and he 
again aſſured us, that ever 2 that ti me the devil 
had been every day tempting him to do that which 
was nought with the maid. I could not help think- 


ing the old gentleman was right in cbarging it on 7% 


devil, as there was little reaton to think it was any 
temptation of the fle/b. Permit me to add, that this 
eld buck had a wife about half his own age. I have 
been informed, that ſome young men of the hrother- 
hood have at times diſguiſed themſelves in women's 
clothes, and have ſo got into the women's bands; 
it may be very curious to hear the confeſſions of the 
holy fiſters. By this time I ſuppoſe you have had 
enough of band-meetings. 

Mr. Weſley inſtituted annther kind of private 
meeting ſor the higheſt order of his people, called 
the /elef bands; to which none were admitted but 
fuch as were ſanctified, or made perfect in love, and 
freed from all the remains of fin, But as I never 
profeſſed perfection, I was not permitted to enter inte 
this holy of holies. But I have known a great nuin- 
ber of theſe perfect ſaints, of both ſexes; and I alſo 
lived in the fame houſe a whole year with one of 
thoſe entire holy ſiſters. A few days before I came to 
hve in Chiſwell-Street, one of theſe perfect ſiſters was 
detected in ſtealing coals out of the ſhed of one of 
the ſanctified brothers; but ſhe, like the old fellow 
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:ove mentioned, ſaid it was the devil that tempted 
her to do it. 

Four times every year new tickets are diſtributed to 
all Mr. Weſley's people throughout the three king- 
doms. Their ticket is a very ſmall flip of paper, 
with a text of ſcripture on it, which is exchanged 
very quarter for ſome other text. Such as are only 
in a claß, have a different text from ſuch as are in 
1 band, fo that no one can be admitted into a ge- 
neral meeting of the bands, appointed by any of 
tae preachers when he intends to give them an 
exhortation, nor into any particular band, by a 
common ſociety ticket. On the common tickets are 
tuch texts as theſe: Now 1s the accepted time.“ 
% Awake, thou that flcepeſt,” —and ſuch like. But 
thole for the bends are in a higher ſtrain; as, Be 
ve perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.“ — 
** Go on unto perfection,” —“ Ye are children of 
the light.“ ““ Your bodies are temples of the Holy 
Ghoit ;** and other texts of a fimilar tendency. For 
theſe tickets, each poor perſon paid one ſhilling, 
ſuch as were rich paid more; indeed the money 
ſeemed to be the principal end of iſſuing tickets, 
at leaſt in country places, the members in the com- 
munity being fo well known to each other, that 
they ſcarce ever thewed their tickets in order to gain 
admittance, I forgot to inform you that prayer-meet= 
ings, clai's-meetings, band-meetings, &c. were in ge- 
veral held in private houſes, belonging to ſome of 
the brethren, 


I am, 
| Dear Friend, 


Yours, 
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LETTER XI. 


* Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 
« Was every thing by ſtarts, aud nothing long.“ 
* * * * * « 


« Then all for women, panting, rhiming, drinking, 
« Beſides ten thouſand freaks that died in thinking.“ 


DEAR FRIEND, 


| OU now ſee what ſort of a ſo- 
eiety I was got into, In country places particularly, 
they confiit of farmers, huſbandmen, flocmakers, 
woulcombers, weavers, their wives, &c. I bave 
heard Mr. Weſley remark that more women are con- 
verted than men; and I believe that by far the greateſt 
part of his people are females; and not a few of them 
four, diſappointed old maics, with ſome others of a 
a leſs prudiſh diſpoſition ; | 

«© Who grown unfit for carnal bliſs, 

Long to taſte how Spirits kiſs.” 

Lavater, in his — on Phyſiognomy, ſays, Wo- 
men ſink into the moſt incurable melancholy, as they 
alſo riſe to the moſt enraptured height.“ In another 
place he ſays, By the irritability of their nerves, 
their incapability for deep enquiry and firm decifion, 
they may eaſily, from their extreme ſenſibility, be- 
come the moſt irreclaimable, the moſt rapturous en- 
thuſiaſts.“ 

There is (ſays Mr. Hume) only one ſubject on 
which I am apt to diſtruſt the judgment of females: 
and that is, concerning books of gallantry and de vo- 
tion, which they commonly affect as high-flown as 
poſſible; and moſt of them ſeem more delighted with 
the warmth, than with the juſtneſs of the paſſion. I 
mention gallantry and devotion as the ſame ſubject; 
becauſe, in reality, they become the ſame when 
treated in this manner; and we may obſerve, that 


they both depend on the very ſame compleCtian, as 


1 


e 
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the fair ſex have a great ſhare of the tender and amo- 
rous diſpoſition, it perverts their judgment on this 
occaſion, and makes them be eaſily affected, even in 
what has no propriety in the expreſſions, nor nature 


in the ſentiment. Mr. Addiſon's elegant diſcourſes 


of religion have no reliſh with them, in compariſon 
to books of myſtic devotion: and Otway's fine tra- 
gedies are rejected for the rant of Mr. Dryden.” 

There are thouſand: in this ſociety who will never 
read any thing beſides the Bible, and books publiſhed 
by Mr. Weſley. For ſeveral years I read very little 
elſe, nor would I go (at leaſt very ſeldom) to any 
other plice of worſhip; ſo that inſtead of hearing the 
ſenfible and learned miniſters at Taunton, I would 
often go four, five, or ſix miles, to ſome country vil- 
lage, to hear an inſpired huſbandman, ſhoemaker, 
blackſmith, or woolcomber; and !requently in froſt 
and ſnow have I roſe a little aſter midnight (not 
knowing what time of night it was) and have wan- 
dered about the town until five o'clock, when the 
preaching began; where I have often heard a ſermon 

ached to not more than ten or a dozen people. 

ut ſuch of us as did attend at this early hour, uſed 
afterwarcs to congratul.te «ach other on the great 
22 we enjoyed, then off we went to our work, 

ering with cold. 

I was firſt converted to methodiſm when I was 
about ſixteen years of age; from that time until I was 
twenty-one I was a fincere enthuſiaſt, and every ſpare 
hour I enjoyed I dedicated to the ſtudy of the Bible, 
reading methodiſtical books, learning hymns, hear- 
ing ſermons, meeting in ſocieties, &. My memor 
was very tenacious, ſo that every thing I read I made 
my own. I could have repeated ſeveral volumes of 
hymas; when I heard a ſermon, I could have preached 
it again, and nearly in the fame words; my Bible 
had hundreds of leaves folded ddwn, and thouſands 
of marks againſts ſuch texts as I thought favoured 
the doctrines (or whims) which F had imbibed. 80 


that I ſtood forth as the champion of methodiſm 
wherever I came. Sh 
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But alas! my godly ſtrict life at length ſuffered in 
terruption. I will give you a farther account of the 
methodiſts when I come to the time when I finally let: 
their ſociety. | | | 

The election for two members of parliament was 
ſtrongly conteſted at Taunton, juſt as I attained my 
twenty-firſt year; and being now of age, the fi; or 
ſeven months, which I had to ſerve of my apprentice- 
ſhip were purchaſed of my miſtreſs by ſome triends ot 
two of the contending candidates: fo that I was at 
once ſet free in the midſt of a ſcene of riot and dith- 
pation, 

Preſent example gets within our guard, 
And acts with double force, by few repell'd. Yorxc. 


« Nor ſhame, nor honour conld prevail, 
To keep me thus from turning tail.” 


As I had a vote, and was alſo poſſeſſed of a few 

ideas above thoſe of my rank and ſituation, my com- 
pany was courted by ſome who were in a much higher 
ſphere; and (probably what they partly intended) in 
ſuch company I ſoon forgot my godly or methodiſtical 
connections, and ran into the oppoſite extreme: ſo 


that for ſeveral months moſt of my ſpare hours werc 
devoted to the 


Young-ey'd God of Wine! Parent of joys ! 

Frolic and full of thee, while the cold ſons 

Of temperance, the fools of thought and care, 

Lay ftretch'd in ſober ſtumbers. MatiEtrt's Eurydice, 


Here I nearly ſunk for ever into meanneſs, obſcu- 
Tity, and vice; for when the election was over, I 
- had no longer houſes to eat and drink in at frec 
coſt. And, having refuſed bribes, I was nearly out 
of caſh. 

I began the world with an unfuſpecting bear, 
was tracked. out of about three pounds {every 
ſhilling I was poſſeſſed of) and part of my cloathe, 
by ſame country ſharpers. Having one coat and tw 
. waiſtcoats left, I lent my beſt waiſtcoat ta an acquai:.- 
tance, who left the town, and forgot to seturn it. 


() 


dogether in bed, but this did not in the leaſt influence 
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Whate'er or fages teach, or bards reveal, 
Men ſtill are men, and learn but when they feel. 
J. H. BRowxxr. 


However, I did not fink quite fo low as the com- 

monality of journeyman thoemakers, but in general 

worked very hard, and ſpent my money in better 

company. | | 

To know good, preferring ſpecions ill, 

Reaſon becomes a cully to the will ; 

Thus men, perverſely fond to roam aſtray, 

Hood-winks the guide atligned to ſhew the way; 

And in life's voyage, like the pilot fares, 

M ho breaks the compaſs, and contemns the —_ 
ENTONs 


Notwithſtandirg, at times, I was very uneaſy, and 
although I had not been at any methodutical meeting 
during the time that I had lived this diffipated life, 
yet my mind was not freed entirely from the ſuper- 
ſtitious fears I had there imbibed ; to that whenever 
any perſon aſked me, ht would become of me (that 
had lived fuch an holy life) if I ſhould die in the tate 
of backſlidins from ** the good old way?“ I always 
acknowledged that I ſhould be eternally damn'd, 
were that to be the caſe. But I muſt confeſs that I 
was ot much afraid of dying in ſuch a ſtate, as I 
was to much prepoſifMed with the metholiſtical no- 
tions of free-grace, that would not let me be finally 
oll, preſuming that T muſt wait, as it were, for a ſe- 


cond call to repentance, juſtification, &c. which I had 


been taught to believe might take pluce inſtantaneouſly, 
and put the devil to flight in a hurry, and fo matters 


would be all right again. And I have known many 


who having thele ideas, have continued to live very 

profligate lives to the end of the chapter. | 
There is a curious paſſage in the confoſſions of St. 

Auguſtin, in which he owns that in his youth he was 


exceſſively addicted to women, and that he made uſe 


of à prayer; in which he deſired God to make him 
change, but not tos ſ60n. ! | 

I often privately took the Bible to bed with me, 
and in the long ſummer mornings read for hours 
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my conduct. As you know great events often aritc: 
from little cauſes, 12 now going to relate a eireum- 
ſtance, trivial in itſelf, though productive of a more 
conſiderable change in my ſituation, than any I had 
yet experienced. | 
I was twenty-one years of age the 11th of Septem- 
ber 1767, the election was over the latter end of 
March 1768. It was in this year that my new maſter” 
wife infiſted on my purchaſing milk of a milk-maid 
who was a cuſtomer at the ſhop; wbich command 1 
refuſed to comply with, as I had a ſmart little milk - 
maid of my own. But as my miſtreſs tvere the breeches, 
my maſter was obliged, by his wite's order, to in- 
form me, that I muſt comply with her mandate, or 
— another maſter. I left him without hefitation ; and 
ſame afrernvon went to Wellington, touk leave of 
my father and mother, and informed them of my in- 
rention to go to Briſtol. After two or three days, I 
returned back to Taunton, where I ſtayed a day or 
two more. In which time I became enamoured with, 
or infatuated by, tbe beautiful Nancy Trott: 


ils ſweet words that breath delight and joy, 
She fix'd the attention of the heart-ſtruck boy. 
—— Beauty triumphs and the joys of love! 
Rape of HZ LAN. 


And although I ſaw the impropriety of the meaſure, 
yet I could not reſiſt the fair temper, who prevailed 
with me to permit her to accompany me in my 
eure. | | | 

Reaſon was given to curb our headſtrong will, 

And yet but ſhews a weak phyſician's ſeill; 

Gives nothing whale the raging fit does lait, 

But ſtays to cure it when the worſt is pait. 

Reaſon's a ſtaff for age, when Nature's gone; 

But youth is ſtrong enough tu walk alone. 

| | DrvDes's Con. of Gran, 


We reſted a week in Bridgewater, where I worked 
hard and got money to convey us to Exbridge, ſe- 
venteen miles on this fide Briſtol; and there I faw 
my conduct in ſuch a point of vi. as made me re- 
ſolve to leave her. . . | 


ALS _ A - 424 Ty WW 
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In well-feign'd accents, gow they hail my ear, 
My life, my love, my charmer, or my dear, 
if theſe ſouuds, theſe joyleſs ſounds could prove 
The ſmalleſt particle of genuine love; 
Ol] purchas'd love, retail'd through half the town, 
Where each may ſhare on p:ying half-a- crown: 
Where every air of tenderneſs is art, 
And not one word the language of the heart; 
Where all is mockery of Cupid's r-ign, 
End in remorſe, in wretcheineſ , au pain. 
Art ut Living in Los don. 


My finances amounted to three ſhilllings and one 
penny, out of which I gave- her half-a-crown, and 
with the remaining ſeven=pence, without informing 
her of my purpo:e, I tet off for Briſtol; where! ar- 
rived in a few hours, and got work the ſame evening. 

A few days after, I went to the inn where the 
Taunron carrier put up, to enquire after V/ Trott, 
as I wanted to know if the had returned ſite to Taun- 
ton. I was informed that ſhe was in Briſtol nearly as 
ſoon as I was. Knowing but little of the world, and 
ſtill leſs of women of her deſcription, I was quite un- 
happy on her account, for fear that being in u ſtrange 
place ſhe might be in want and diſtreſs; which thought 


induced me to offer to ſe veral of my countrymen tive 


flullings to the firſt who ſhould bring me an account 
where I might find her; but I did not ſee her until ſe- 
veral weeks after that, | | 


Some foe to his upright intent, 
Finds out his weaker part, 
Virtue engages his aſſent, 
But pleaſure wins the heart. 
"Tis here the folly of the wiſe, 
Through all his arts we view, 
And while his tongue the charge denies, 
His conſcience owns it true. Cow. 


The Taunton carrier gave me a letter from my 
good Miſtreſs Bowden (Who, by marrying again, had 
changed her name to Dingle). The contents of this 
letter very much ſurpriſed me. Ir informed me that 
a day or two before I fell out with my laſt miſtreis 
(which was the trifling cauſe of my leaving Taunton) 
Betty Tucker, 3 common * had (worn a child to 
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me; that the pariſh officers had been to my maſter's 


ſhop within an hour after I had left it to go to Wel- 
lington, and that thev had been at Wellington juſt as I 
had left that place, and atterwards hearing that I was 
in Bridgewater, they had purſued me thither. But 


the morning on which they arrived, I had {et off for 


Exbridge; and believing that I had intentionally 
fled before them, they had given over this chaſe for 
the preſent. 


Reflecting on this affair, although my conduct was | 


very far from entitlirg me to entertain ſuch a tuppo- 
fition, yer I was chen weak enough to imagine, that 
being a particular favourite of haven, a kind of mi- 
racle had been wrought to fave me from a prii n, or 
from marrying a woman I could nor bear the idea of 
Hhving with a fingle week; and a I had nt ny 
knowledge of her being with child {ot having teen 
her for three months betore) 1 had not tab en any 
meaſure to avoid the et nſequꝭ ace. ut put my ſelt in 
the way of the officers: for, as I have juſt told you, 
after I had taken leave of mv father and mother, I 
wen be k to Taunton, ad walked about publicly 
one whole day, and part of another. 

This gel was delivered about two months after- 
wards of a ſtill-born child, fo that I was never trou- 
| Bled for exp-nces. Metuinks you are ready to ſay 
with Pumtrer, | 
« *Tis eaſy tu deſcend into the ſnare, 

« By the perivicious condutt of the fair: 
« But taufe ly to r«t 'rn from their abode, 
Requires the wit, the prudence of a God.“ 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Sa, ſn tw A _ R+© herne ood 
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LETTER XII. 


Terror in dreams the anxious mother moves, 

Or bids fond virgins mourn their abſeat loves. 
Sylvia in vain her wearied eyes would cloſe, 

Hark ! the fad death watch clicks—adieu, repoſe ; 
The diſtant ow!, or yelling maſtiff near, 

Terror ill vibrates on the lf'ning ear, 

And bids ti affright::d Sylvia vigils keep, 

For Fancy, like Macbeth, has murder'd fleep. 


Mr. PRaLi. 
BEAR FRIEND, 67; 


HE ſubject of my laſt recalls te 
my mind a ridiculous affair, which excited much 
mirth in that part of the country. 

Duriag the electian ar Taunton, a gentleman one 
day came ina poſt- chaiſe to the W hite-hart Inn, kept 
by Mr. Baldwin, and after having refreſhed himſelf, 

{trolled into the yard, and ſeeing the hoſtler, atked 
him if he could intorm him where they took in the 
news? The hoſtler underſlandiny him in a literal 
ſenſe, directed him to a bookſeller's ſhop on the op- 
Polite fide of the way; this ſhop was kept by Miſs 
A—d—n, a beautiful young lady of irreproachable 
character, and one whote fine underſtanding and po- 
_ihed taſte did honour to the profeſſion ; which pro- 
feſſion ſhe only adopted for an amuſement, as ſhe poſe 
ſeſſed an independent fortune. 

Our gentleman on entering the ſhop, enquired of 
the ſhopmaid for her miſtreſs, but the maid being uſed 
to ſerve in the ſhop, and knowing that her miſtreſs 
had ſome ladies with her, informed the gentleman 
that ſhe could help him to any thing that he wanted. 
But on his ſaying he had ſome private buſineſs with 
her miſtreſs, he was ſhewn into a back parlour, and 
the miſtreſs being informed a gentleman wanted to 
you to her, ſhe went directly to him. The moment 

entered the room, he claſped her in his arms, 

called her a divine creature, &c. This fo alarmed 

Miſs A—d-n, that ſhe 1 8 aloud; on hearing 
2 : 
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which, the ladies, preceded by the houſemaid and ſhop< 


maid, repaired to the parlour, where they found Miſs 
A—d—n' almoſt in fits. The gentlemu: thinking 
that it was only a trick to raiſe her pt ice, took bur 
little notice, on which one of the mails ran out and 
called in feveral of the neighbours, wao, on coming 


into the parlour, ſaw with aſtoniſhwent our Sir Harry 


Wildair taking improper liberties with Miſs A—d -n, 

and deſired him to deſiſt. But he defired thein not 
to attempt to put tricks on travellers, and ordered 
them to leave the room. Inſtead of obeying his in- 
junctions they in a reſolute tone ordered our ſpark to 
go in untly about his bufineſs. However, he ſtill 
kept his gr und, until the mayor of the town, vho 
happened to live juſt by, was called in. Mr. Mayor 
demanded why he took ſuch freedom with the lady. 
Our gentleman, ſeeing that the affair began to look 
very ſerious, now became calm, and informed the 
company that having an inclination ſor a frolic, he 
had enquired for a bad houſe, and had been directed 
there; adding, that if there had been any miſtake, he 
was very ſorry for it, and would beg the lady's par- 
don. Oa hearing this the company was more ſure 
prized than before, and demanded of the gentleman, 
who had informed him that that houſe was a bawdy- 
houſe ? He, without hefitarion, replied, the hoſtler 
at the White-hart Upon this the hoſtler was ſent 
tor, and on his being aſked, if he had directed that 
gentleman to Miſs A—!—n's as a bawdy-houſe ? 
The poor fellow, with marks of terror and ſurpriſe, 
anſwered, No. The Gentleman never aſked me for 
a bawdy-houſe, he only atked me for a houſe where 
they took in the news. So that the hoſtler's under- 
ſtanding him in a lite. al ſenſe, cauſed all the confuſion, 
The attair, however, had got fo much air, that our 
ſpurk was glad to leave the town immediately. 

A very ſtrange unaccountable circumſtance hap- 
pened in this Inn about the ſame time; oue 
thoſe occurrences that puzzle the philoſopher, and 
ftreygrhen ſuperſtition in weak minds. Three or four 
gentlemen of the neighbourhoud were drinking wine 
in one of the rooms, when the landlord of the Inn (as 
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it appeared to them) walked into the room, and com- 
ing up to the table, around which they were ſeated, 
they addreſſed him with Mr. Baldwin how do you 
do? fit down and take a glifs of wine with us;*” 
but inſlead of doing as requeſted, the ſuppoſed Inn- 
kecper walked out, without making any reply; which 


not only ſurprized, but offended the company, who 


rung the bell violently, and on the waiter's appear- 
ance, they ordered him to ſend in his maſter. The 
waiter informed them that his maſter was not at home. 
The gentlemen replied, that he was at home a. few 
minutes fince, and therefore they inſiſted on ſeeing 
him; but the man affured them they were miſtaken, 
as his maſter was in Briſtol, and bad been there ſe- 
veral days. hs be ordered the waiter.to ſend in 
Mrs. Baldwin, who immediately appearing, the gen- 
tlemen aſked ber where Mr. Baldwin was, and ſhe in- 
formed them, as the waiter had already done, that he 
was at Briſtol, and had becn there ſeveral days ; on 
which the gentlemen grew. very angry, and ſwore that 
Mr. Baldwin had juſt come into the room, and 
on their requeſting him to partake of their wine, had 
inſulted them by going out of the room, without 
deigning to give them anſwer. Mrs. Baldwin then 
drew out of her pocket a letter ſhe bad that morning 
received from Mr. Baldwin, by which it was appa« 
rent, that he really was at Briſtol. The ſtory was 
then told round the neighbourhood, and all the old 
wamen certainly concluded that Mr. Baldwia muſt 
certainly be dead, and that he died at the very initant 
that the gentlemen ſaw him come into the room; but 
Mr. Baldwin, returning two days after, rendered it 
neceſſary for them to viry their ũory; they then aſ- 
ſerted that it was a token, or ſome waruing of his 
death,. and had no douut bur it would very ſoon bap- 
pen. It was generally thought that Sr. Baldy, in 
was weak enough to pay ſuch attention to the ſtory 
and inference, as to hurt his health, as he really died 
within a year after, and the old women were not a 
little pleaſed at the event, as it tended to. juſtify the 
truth of their prediction. A 
| | J 
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A more ridiculous affair happened about ten years 
fance, at the TWo Bells, oppoſite Whitechapel-church. 
The landlord was fitting ene night with ſome jovial 
company, one of whom happening to ſay, that he 
prayed to God, that ſuch a thing ſhould not come to 
pais ; the landlord replied in a good humoured man- 
ner, your prayers will neither do good nor harm; 
upon which the other ſaid a deal to perſuade the hoſt 
that his prayers would do great things; but the more 
he aid in praiſe of his prayers, the more the land- 
lord laughed at, and ridiculed him. The man at 
jaſt infiſted that he could pray the landlord to death in 
two months time, and offered to bet him a crown 
dow! of punch to the truth of it, which the landlord 
accepting, the wager: was laid, and almoſt every 
night after this, the man came to the houſe, and 
conſtantly laughed at the landlord, and aſſured him 
that he would loſe his wager ; and however ſtrange 
it may appear, our hoſt did die within the time, and 
his widow paid the wager, I think there cannot re- 
main a doubt but that the ridiculous talk of the fel» 
low actually affected the laniilord's mind, and haſtened 
his ceath ; and the following inſtances tend alſo to 

fhew how eavly the lives of tome are ſhortened : 
Toieph Scales, Etq. about five years fince, in turn- 
ing ſhort onc day in one o. the ſtreets of London, 
met a man whom he hid not feen for ſome time, and 
innocently addreſſed him with, Ha! what are you 
alive yet ! which had ſuch an effect on the poor man, 
that be died a few hours after. | 
Being ar Briſtol about four years ſince, I enquired 
aſter a worthy leather-ſeller whom ] had formerly 
known, and was informed that he was lately dead, 
and that his death was ſuppoſed to have been haſtencd 
by a famous fortune-teller, who, having caſt his na- 
tivity, declared that he would die within 6x months, 
which affected his mind fo as to accompliſh his pre- 

diction. | | | 
Live to dar, the now is ours, | | 
* Who can trufl the futme Hou s ? 

Now the rapt'rous mom: nts roll; a 

This is ihe fun-ſhine of the ſoul, _ Faux 854 
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The following lines of Pope, being ſo much to my 
purpoſe, I muſt quote them alſo: 


Heav'n from all creatures hides the hook of fate, 

All but the title page, preſcrib'd their preſent ſtate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know : . 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ?. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 

Pleaſed to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 

And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 

Oh, blindneſs to the future kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n. 


Dr. Moore in his travels through France, Swit- 
zcrland and Germany, relates the tollowing remark- 
able account which is to the point: Being at Berlin, 
he went to ſee a man executed for tlie murder of a 
child. His moti ves for this horrid deed were much 
more extraordinary than the action itſelf, He had 
accompanied ſome of his companions to the houſe of 
a fellow, who aſſumed the character of a fortune- tel 
ler; and having diſobliged him, by expreſſing a con- 
tempt for his art, the fellow, out of revenge, pro- 
pheſied, that this man ſhould die on a ſcaffold. This 
ſeemed to make but little impreſſion at the time, but 
afterwards recurred often to this unhappy ercature's 
memory, and became every day more troubletome to 
his imagination. At length the idea haunted his 
mind fo inceſſantly, that he was rendered pert. ctly 
miſerable, and could no longer endure lite. 

He woule have put himſelt to death with bis own 
hands, had he not been deterred hy the notion that 
God never forgives ſuicide ; though, upon repent- 
ance, he pardons evcry other crime. He reſolved, 
therefore, to commit murder; and thniking that if he 
murdered a grown perſon, he might potfibly ſend a 
ſoul to hell, he in conſequence of thoſe idcas mur- 
dered a child of his matter's, of whom he was ex- 
ceedingly ſond; and thus the random propheſy proved 
its own completion. 

About a week after my Life had been publiſhed. 
Mr. Heyden ſent to me to know the day, hour, and 
minute of my birth, in _ that Le might caſt my 

E 4 be 
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nativity; and at the ſame time politely informed me, 
that being fo cclebrated a character, he meant not to 
charge me any thing for doing it. But I did not 
chooſe to have it done, as I thought it was poſſible 
he might predict ſomething or other, that in a time 
of ſickneſs or weakneſs of body might hurt my mind. 
As no man can at all times call in reaſon to his afliſt- 
ance, and as we often fee bat even the molt rational 
part of mankind are ſometimes hurt or miſled b 
extravagant whims and idle chimeras. And could 
learn for certain, what is to be my fortune in future, 
I cannot think that knowledge would be of any real 
benefit to me. If I am to be always proſperous and 
happy, it will be ſome addition to me, ſhould it over» 
take me unexpectedly ; and ſhould it be my fate once 
more to ſee a ſcene ſhift, and a gloomy proſpect pre» 
ſent itſelf, I would not wiſh to forbode it, and thus 
prevent me from making the moſt of the preſent mo- 
ment. Anacreon was alſo of the fame way of think - 
ing. 

he ſtory of the late Dr. Pitcairn, of Edinburgh, 
| and the collier, is well known. This ſtrong heakks 
man was, on his way to Edinburgh, made to believe 
by the doctor's ſtudents, although in perfect healt 
that he was really very ill, and went home to bed 
died. 

I have ſct down the above inſtances, in order to 
ſhew how eaiy it is to trifle away the lives of our fel - 
low creatures, and ſurely ſuch who wantonly do it, 
muil afterwards have very gloomy reflections. 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Youre, 
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LETTER XIII. 


T had a friend that lov'd me: 
I was his ſoul : he liv'd not but in me. 
We were ſo cloſe link'd in each other's breaſt, 
The rivets were not found that join'd us firſt, 
Duvoxx's All for Loves. 


The wretch to fenſe and ſelf-confin'd, 
Knows net the dear delight ; 
For generous friendfhip wings the mind, | 
To reach an Angels flight. Mrs. CaandDLter 


DEAR FRIEND, 


| N my laſt I mentioned my arrival 
at Briſtol, where I took a lodging in a ſtreet, called 
(I think) Queen-Street, in Caſtle-Street, at the houſe 
of a Mr. James; a much more decent reſidence, than 
commonly falls. to the lot of journeymen ſhoemakers. 
In this houſe I found a Mr. John Jones, a genteel 
young man, juſt turned of twenty-one years of age : 
e was ally a ſon of Criſpin, and made women's tuff 
ſhoes : which he ſold by the dozen to warchonles, 
This Mr. Jun and J were ſoon very intimate; we 
kept ourſelves neatly dreſſed, and in general worked 
hard, ſpending our money chiefly in the company of 
women. As, 
All men have follizs, which they blindly trace 
Thro' the dark turnings of a dubious maze. 


But happy thofe, who by a prudent care,, 
Retreat betimes from the fallaciows ſnare. PoMFRo ps 


We followed this courſe about four months, 
During this time, Mr. Jones once perfuaded me to ga 
with him to the Playhouſe, where we ſaw Skake- 
ſpear's fine comedy of As you like it.“ This was 
a feaſt indeed to me, who had never before ſeen nor 
even read any theatrical production. Tig impoſſible 
For me to. deſcribe my — on the occaſivu, 

$, 
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No folio inſtruction like the drama conveys; | 
Pertih, periſh the wretches who would cenſure all plavs, 
When that vile, aviect race firſt exiſted below, | 
A heat nature in them forgot to beſtow. 

| FrANCKLI1N's Voltaire. 


Between the play and the entertainment (which 
was the Mayor of Garrat) Mr. Edward Shuter per- 
fermed a ſhort piece called + The Drunken man.“ 

Tbis was the only time that J ever ſaw that extra- 
ordinary genius; but he made ſuch an impreſſion on 
my mind, that it is impoſſible I ever ſhould forget 
him. 1 believe it is not generally known, as few 
would erer have ſuſpected, that this child of Momus 
was alſo a child of grace. 

Since the publication of the firſt edition of theſe 
Memoirs, I haves read“ The Memoirs of Mr. Tate 
Wilkinion,”” patentee of the "Theatres Royal of York 
and Hull, and was much furprized to learn that the 
the famous Ned Shuter was a 'gracuons foul, I will 
give you a paſſige or two cut of Mr, Wilkinſon's 
Memoirs, vol. ili. page 27, &. My imitation of 
Mr. Whitefteld was beyond compare. Mr. Foote was 
{track by flepping in by chance, and once hearing 
Whitefield ; the mixture of whole abſurdity, whim, 
conſequence, and extravagance, pleaſed his fancy, 
and entertained him highly, as Whitefield was that 
day deuling out damnation, fire aud brimſlone, as 
cheerfully as if they were ſo many bleſſings. What 
pity it is that our fears only, and not our reaſon, will 
bring conviction; but reaſon handed by unaffected 
pure pieiy and religion would be a-day F woe to me- 
thodiſ u. | | 

„Mr. Foote was only a ſpy at Whitefield's ac. de- 
my, while I (ays Mr. Wilkinſon) had been a zealot 
for ſome ſeaſcrs before my encounter at 3 
den with Mr. Foote, my att endance bad been conſtant 
with my iriend Shuter, and as he actually was one of 
the rew born, and paid large ſums to W hitefield, I 
was alwars permitted to ſtay with him, for be was 
really bewildered in his brains, more by his wiſhing 
to acquire imaginary grace, than by all his drii king; 
ard whenever he was warm with the bottle, and with 


coolneſs had continued for ſome time, as we ha 
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a friend or two, like Maw-worm, he could not mind 
his ſhop, becauſe he thought it a fin, and withed to 
go a preaching; for Shuter like Maw-worm be- 
lieved he had a call. I have gone with Shuter at fix 
in the morning of a Sunday at Tottenham: Court- 
Road, then before ten to Mr. Weiley's in Long- 
Acre; at eleven again at Tottenham-Court-Road 
Tabernacle, dined near Bedlam (a very proper place 
for us both) with a party of the holy ones ; went at 
three to Mr, Welley's theatre; thea from that to 
Whitefield's till eight, and then ſhut up, to commune 
with the family compact, page 29. I having had fo 
much practice (while a zealot) I really obtained and 
exhibited a much ſtronger likene's of Whiteſield than 
Mr. Foote did. The week before my Covent-Garden 
exhibition, I met Shuter at the Tabernacle; a. great 

Hose 
ſpoke, or even looked at each other tince the breach 
between us in 1758; but as we were met together in 
a place of charity and forgiveneſs to all who ſub- 
ſcribed to the preacher, we became very ſociable ; 
and before Whitefield's lecture was done we were 
perfectly reconciled : we a journed to the Roſe, and by 
three the next morning were ſworn friends, and continued 
fo until his death, Ned Shuter was a lively, ſpi- 
rited, ſhrewd companion; a ſuperior in ntural whim 
and humour ſurely never inhabited a human breaft, 
for what he ſaid and did was all his own, as it was 
with difficulty he could read the parts he had to play, 
and could not write at all; he had attained to ſign 
an order, but no more. Nature conld not here be- 
flow her gifts to greater advantage, than on poor 
Ned, às what ſhe gave he made ſhine, not only con- 
ſpicuouſly, but brilliantly, and to the delight of all 
who knew htm on or off the ſtage; he might truly 
be dubbed the child of nature. Ile was no ma 1's 
enemy but his own ; peace, reſt, and happineſs, I 
hope he now pailzlics ; for, the por, the triendleſs, 
and the ſtranger he often comforted, and when ſome- 
times reduced by his fullies, he never could ſeo à real 
object in miſery and refiit giving at lea halt he was 
worth to his 3 creatures. Page 5, vols 

7 6 
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iii. Bur, O ye faints of your own creating! I will 
preach to you: Mark! judge not of plays and players, 
left you be judged; thoſe who arc the moit centorious 
on the infirmitics of others, are uſually moſt notori- 
_ ouſly guilty of far greater failings themſelves, and 
fantiified methediflical flander is of all the mo# ſevere, 
bitter, and cruel. | 
lage 6. In the comedy of the Hypccrite, the 

Colonel ſays, he ſuppoſes they go to the play for the 
benefit of the bretkren, Cantwell anſwers, the 
charity covereth the fin ;” which was actually the 
caſe, for in 1757, as Shuter wwas bountiful to the T aber- 
nacle, Mr. Whitefield not only permitted, but adviſed his. 
hearers to attend Shater*s benefit; but for that night 
only.” Alas, poor Shuter ! 3 

It is ſingular enough that about this time, although 
J could nct write, yet I compoſed ſeveral ſongs, one 
of which was fold for a guinea ; ſome were given to 
the Biiſtol printers, who printed them, and the bal- 
lad-ſingers ſung them about the ſtreets; on which 


occaſions I was as proud as though I had compoſed. 


an opera. 


Yet this, ſo ſmall a gift, 
Proves n. ture did not turn him quite adrift. E. Ro LL x. 


And I will even preſume to quote the following 
lines of the celebrated Mrs. Robinſon, © 


« Obſcure ly born—No generous friend he found, 
« To lend his trembling ſteps o'er claſſic ground; 
„ No Patron fill'd his heart with flatt'ring hope, 
No tutor'd leſſon gave his genius ſcope; . 

« And yet he ſoar'd beyond the ſpells that bind 

«© The flow perception of the vulgar mind.“ 


My friend Mr. Jones was my ſecretary, who before 
I came to hive with him had not the leaſt reliſh for 
books, and I had only read a few cnthufiaſtic authors, 
together with Pomfret's poems; theſe laſt I could 
almoſt repeat by memory; however, I made the 
moſt of my little ſtock of literature, and ſtrongly re- 
commended the purchaſing of Books to Mr. ſones. 
But ſo ignorant were we on the ſubject, that neither 
ef us knew what books were fit for our peruſal, nor 
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what to enquire for, as we had ſcarce ever heard or 
ſeen even any title pages, except a few of the reli- 
gious ſort, which at that time we had no reliſh for. 
So that we were at a loſs how to increaſe our ſmall 
ſtock of ſcience. And here I cannot help thinking 
that had Fortune thrown proper books in our way, 
we ſhould have imbibed a juſt taſte for literature, and 
ſoon made ſome tolerable progreſs ; but ſuch was our 

_ obſcurity, that it was next to impoſſible for us ever 
to emerge from it. | | 


The mind untaught in vain, 
Her powers, thro' blooming vigour nouriſh, 
Hopes in perfect pride to flouriſh ; _ 
Culture muſt her might maintain. Mr. PivxzRToNs 


As we could not tell what to enquire for, we were 
aſhamed to go into the bookſellers ſhops; and I aſſure 
you, my friend, that there are thouſands now in 
England in the very ſame fituation : many, very many 
have come to my ſhop, who have diſcovered an en- 
quiring mind, but were totally at a loſs what to af 
for, aud who had no friend to direct them. | 


=— eſo. grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an aſſiduous care. | 
Delightful taſk to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe th' enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 
The gen'rous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt. 
e | THoMsoNn, 

One day as my friend Jones and I were ſtrolling 
about. the fair that is annually held in and near St. 
James's church-yard, we faw a ſtall of books, and 
in looking over the title- pages, I met with Hobbs's. 
Tranſlation of Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey. I had 
ſomehow heard that Homer was a great poet, but 
unfortunately I had never heard of Pope's tranſla- 
tion of him, ſo we very eagerly purchaſed that by 
Hobbs. At this ſtall I alſo purchaſed Walker's 
Poetical Pharaphraſe of Epictetus's Morals : and home 
we went, perfectly well pleaſed with our bargains. 

We that evening began with Hobbs's Homer; but 
found it very difficult for us to read, owing to the 
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obſcurity of the trantlatiun, which together with the 
indifferent language, and want of poctical merit in 
the trantlator, ſomewhat diſappointed us: however, 
we had from time to time, many a hard puzzling 
hour with him. | - 
But az ro Walker's Epictetus, although that had 
not much poetical merit, yet it was very eaſy to be 
read, and as eatily underitood. The principles ot 
of the foics charmed me ſo much, that I made the 
book my companion wherever I went, and read it 
over and over in raptures, thinking that my mind 
was ſecured againſt all the ſmiles or frowns of for- 
tune. 
When foes revibd, or friends betray'd, 
Our hearts have wrung, perhaps with ferrow 


But a firm effort always made | 
Complete reſources for to-morrow. 


Then why repine at vice elate, 
For injur'd worth our courage drown ;. 
Let us, who cannot alter fate, 
Mind no men's buſineſs but our own. 
: J. Ron ERRTSOx's Martial, 


I now grew weary of diſſipating my time, and be- 
gun to think of employing my ſpare hours in ſome- 
thing more ſatis factory. For want of ſomething elie 
to do, I went one evening to hear Mr. John Weſley 
preach in Broadmead, and being completely tired of 
the way of life that I had lived (more or leſs) ever 
ſince I had been out of my apprenticethip, and hap- 
pening to have no other purſuit or hobby horie, there 
was a kind of vacuity in my mind; in this ſtate I was 
very ſuſceptible of any impreſſions, fo that when 1 
came to hear Mr. Wefley, my old fana ical, notions 
returned full upon me, and I was once more carried 
away by the rice of enthuſiaſm. So the following 
lines by Mr. 8. Rogers, might then have been ap- 
plicd to me with great propriety : 

His humour once o'er, with a grave contrite face 
Totke mead he repai:s, that rich fountain of grace, 
Where in ſpiritual fervour he turn'd up his exc, 
True mechanical faint! and in uniton fig ; 

With every true godly exterior indu'd, \ 

A: if frem tus cradle this line he'd puriv'd. 


eee, eee 
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My friend Mr. Jones ſoon ſaw with grief and indig- 

nation the wonderful alteration in me; who, from a 

guy, volatile, diſſipated young fellow, was at once 

metamorphoſed into a dull, moping, praying, pſalm- 

ſinging fanatic, continually reprehending all about 
ne for their harmlefs mirth and gaiety. 


For ſaints themſelves will often be, 
Of gifts that coſt them nothing, free HevpivRas, 


Nothing is more common than to fee mankind run 
from one extreme to another: which was my caie 
Ones more. | 


Whate'er the leading paſſion be, 

That works the fout's anxiecy, 

In each extreme th' effect is bad, 

Senſe grows difeas'd, and reaſon mad. _ E.Lrorps 


Abaut this time we left our habitation in Queen- 
frreet, and took lodgings of Mr. Jones's mother, on 
St. Philip's Plain, where lived a brother of Mr. Jones, 
who was about ſeventeen years of age. Soon after 
we had removed to this place, the brother, whoſe 
name was Richard Jones, was permitted to work in 
the ſame room with my friend and me. They had 
:1to a filter about tw enty years of age, who frequently 
joined our company. | | 

Our room over-looked the church-yard, which 
contributed ta increaſe my gloomy ideas; and I had 
fo much of the ſpiritual quixotiſm in me, that I ſoon 
began to think that it was not enough for me to ſave 
my own ſoul, but I ought in conſcience to attempt 
the converſion of my companions, who (I really be- 
lieved) were in the high road to hell, and every mo- 
ment liable to eternal damnation, Of this charitable 
diipoſition are almoſt all the methodiſts; who, as Hu- 
dibras ſays, 

Compound for fins they are inclin'd to, 
«© By damning thoſe they have no mind to.“ 


The frequency of newly opened graves, which we 
fair from our windows, furniſhed me with opportu- 
nities for deſcanting on the uncertainty of life and all 
fublunary enjoyments; I aſſured them chat nothing 
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, 


deſerved attention but what related to our everlaſting . 


fate, and that they might, on their repentance, re- 
ceive in one moment the pardon of all their ſins, 
have a foretaſte of the joys of heaven, and know that 
their names were enrolled in the book of life. I far- 
ther proteſted that they had no time to loſe; that they 
all ſtood on the very verge of hell, and the breaking- 
brink of eternal torments; with a. great deal more of 
ſuch edifying ſtuff. | | 

The youngeſt brother ſoon became a convert; and 
Miſs Betſy was Zorn again ſoon after, 


« Lo! in the twinkling of an eye, 
« Their ſouls were frank'd for Kingdom come.” 


But T had a tight job to convert my friend John; 
he held out, and often curfed me heartily, and ſung 


Prophane fongs all day long. 5 
But about four or five weeks after my re-converfion, 


hn alſo was converted, and became a favourite of 
eaven, fo that we conſidered ourſelves as a. holy 
community: Tea | 
wo knew the ſeat of Patadiſe, 
Could tell in what degree it lies; 


Could deepeſt myſteries unriddle, 
As eaſily as thread a needle. Hu piB RAS. 


A laughable affair happened during my refidence 
here. A captain of a ſhip one day brought a 22 
as a preſent to · a family, the miſtreſs of which being 


aà methodift, happened to have one of the preachers 
call in juſt as the dinner was putting on the table, fo. 


that the captain and the preacher were both aſked to 
ſtay. As ſoon as the table was covered, the preacher 
began a long grace, in the midſt of which Pal, who 
had been put up in a corner of a room, cried out, 
= your eyes, tip us none of your jaw.” This, with 
the immoderate laughter of the captain, entirely dif- 
concerted the pious chaplain; at laſt he began his 
roms again, but he had not got to the end before 

oll again interrupted him with, Jou d—- 2 cant- 
ing ſon of a b—h.” By the above it appeared that the 
captain had tutored Poll on purpoſe to have ſome fun. 
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in this canting family; however, the good lady of the 
houſe made it a point of conſcience to have Polly con- 
rerted, but found it utterly impoſſible to effect fo 
creat a change in the methodiſtical way, that is, in- 
Hantanecaſiyj; as after ſhe. had ſcolded her fix months 
tor ſpeaking bad words, and had actually taught her 
a part of the Lord's prayer, yet Poll would not en- 
tirely leave off her ſea language; fo that it often hap- 
pened, while the good lady was teaching her to pray, 
Poll would out with, D— yoar eyer, tumble up, 
ven lubbers; and even after ſhe had preached to her 
ſeveral years, ſhe would not venture to fay that Poll 
was in a ſtate of grace; but be that as it will, Poll 
obtained a good name, being called by the neighbours, 
the Methodiſt Parrot. 7 

I muſt inform you alſo that the poor preacher / 
above-mentioned being juſt come out of Wales, under-: 
ſtood Engliſh but very imperfectly, and in the courſe 
of his ſermon one day he had forgot the Engliſh for 
the word lamb, and after hammering a good while | 
about it, he out with Goddymighty's little Mut- 
ton, that took away the fins of the world, which. 
cauſed a good deal of diverſion among the ungodly. 
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Dear Friend, 
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LETTER XIV. 


——— He was a ſhrewd philoſopher, 

And had read every text and glots over; 
Whate'er the crabbed'ſt author hath, 

He underſtood b'implicit faith; 

Whatever ſceptic could enquire for, 

For every why he had a wherefore ; 

knev more than forty of them do, 

As far as words and terms could go: 

All which he underſtoud by rote, 

And as occaſion ſerv'd would quote: 

No matter whether right or wrong, 
They might be either ſaid or ſung, Hupis ras 


DEAR FRIEND, 


R. John Jones and myſelf were 
now greater friends than ever, ſo that one would 
on no account ſtir out of the houſe without the other, 

Mr. Jones had the advantage of me in temporal, 
he could get more money than I could: but as to 
grace, ms ſpiritual gifts, I had much the ſuperiority 
of all our community; ſo that I was their ſpiritual 
director, and if they thought that any of their ac- 
222 held any opinions that were not quite 

ound and orthodox, ſuch were introduced to me, in 
order that I might convince them of their errors. In 
fact, being looked upon as an apoſtle, whatever I aſ- 
ſerted was received as pure goſpel: nor was any thing 
undertaken without my advice. 

We all worked very hard, particularly Mr. John 

ones and me, in order to get money to puichaſe 
oks; and for ſome months every ſhilling we could 
ſpare was laid out at old book-ſhops, ſtalls, &c. inſo- 
much that in a ſhort time we had what ze called a 
very good library. This choice collection conſiſted 
of Polhill on precious Faith, Polhil on the Decrees ; 
Shepherd's ſound Believer; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- 
1 Bunyan's Good News for the vileſt of Sinners; 
1+ Heavenly Footman; his Grace abounding to the 
chief of Sinners; his Lite and Death of Mr. Badman; 
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his Holy War in the town of Munſeul; Hervey's Me- 
ditations; Hervey's Dialogues; Roger's Seven Helps 
to Heaven; Hali's Jacob's Ladder; Divine Breath- 
ings of a devout Soul; Adams on the Second Epiſtle 
ot Peter; Adams's Sermons on the lac Devil, the 
bite Devil, &c. &c. Colling's Divine Cordial for 
the Soul; Pearſe's Souls Eſpouſal to Chriit ; Erſkine's 
Goſpel Sonnets; the Death of Abel; the Faith of 
God's Ele&t; Manton on the Epiſtle to St. James; 
Pamble's Works; Baxter's Shove for a heavy-arſet 


Chrittian; his Call to the Unconverted ; Mary Mag- 


dalen's Funeral Tears; Mrs. Moore's Evidences of 
Heaven; Mead's Almoſt a Chriſtian; the Sure Guide 
to Heaven; Brooks on Aſſurance; God's Revenge 
againſt Murder; Brooks's Heaven upon Earth; the 
Pathway to Heaven; Wilcox's Guide to eternal 
Glory; Derham's Unſearchable Riches of Chriſt; 
his Expoſition of Revelations; Alleine's Sure Guide 


to Heaven; the Sincere Convert; Watſon's Heaven 


taken by Storm; Heaven's Vengeance; Wall's None 
but Chriſt; Ariſtotle's Maſterpiece; Coles on God's 
Sovereignty; Charnock on Providence; Young's 


Short and Sure Guide to Salvation; Wefley's Ser - 


mons, Journals, Tracts, &c. and others of the fame 
deſcription. 

We had indeed a few ofabetter ſort, as Gay's Fables, 
Pomfret's Poems; Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; beſides 
Hobbs's Homer, and Walker's Epictetus, mentioned 
in my laſt letter. | 

But what we wanted in judgment in chooſing our 
library, we made up in application; ſo anxious were 
we to read a great deal, that we allowed ourſclves 
but about three hours ſleep in twenty-four, 

In fearch of knowledge cheerfully employ'd, 

No minute loſt, no ſeaſon unenjoy'd; 

Each hour of leiſure innocently ſpent, | 

Aud every moment gilded with content. ARLEY 


For ſome months together we never were all in bed 
at the ſame time (Sunday nights excepted.) But 
leſt we ſhould overſleep the time allowed, one of us 
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fat up to work until the time appointed for the other 
to rite, and when all were up, my friend John and 
vour humble ſervant took it by turns to read aloud to 
the reſt, while they were at their work. 2 
Such there are, deny'd, by ſtars unkind, 
1 he ſeaſons to exert the noble mind, 
Should watch occafions, and attend the homes, 
And catch the moments, to indulge the paw'rs» Cook xk. 

But this mad ſcheme of ours bad neurly been at- 
tenced with very ſerious conſequences. One night, 
it being my turn to watch, I removed to the fire- ide, 
to read ſome particular paſſage, and the candleſiick 
which we worked by not being convenient to move 
about, and there being no other at that time in the 
room, I fet up the candle againſt the handle of a 
pewter pot, and was ſo extremely heavy (owing to 
much watchfulneſs) that I fell faſt aſleep, and had 
like never to have waked again; for the candle burned 
down to the handle of the pot, melted it off, and then 
fell on the chair on which it ſtood; ſo that Mr. Jones 
found me in the morning, faſt aſleep, and part of the 
chair conſumed; which alarmed us all yery much, 
and made us more cautious. | 

But ſtill we continued our plan of living, ſo that 
we made a rapid progreſs in what we called ſpiritual 
and divine knowledge; and were ſoon maſters of the 
various arguments made uſe of by moſt polemical di- 
vines, &c, 

And the better to guard my pupils from what I 
called falſe dofrines, I uſed often to engage them in 
various controverſies, in which I ſometimes took one 
fide the queſtion, ſometimes the other, in order to 
make them well verſed in controverſy, and acquaintæd 
with tte ſtrength of their adverſaries. So that I was, 
by turns, à Calviniſt, an Arminian, an Arian, a So- 
ceinian, a Deiſt, and even an Atheiſt. And after they 
had faid all they could to conſute me, I would point 
out where they had failed, and added ſuch arguments 
as I was maſter of, and in general we were all fatisfied. 
But when any doubts occurred, we had recourſe to 
the Bible = commentators of our own fide of the 
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queſtion; and J aſſure you, my dear friend, this was 
2 very nne hobby-horſe, which, like Aaron's ſerpent, 
ſwaliou ed up ail the other hobby-iorſcs. 


Light minds are pleaſed with trifles. Ovid. 
I am, 
- Dear Friend, 


Yours. 


LETTER XV. 


Laugh where you muſt ; be candid where you can. Po? E. 


Know then, that always when you come, 

You'll find me fitting on my bum; 

Or ly eng on a couch, ſurrounded 

With table-, pens, and books, confounded ; 

Warpt up in lofty ſpeculation, 

As if on the ſafety of the nation. | Huy, 


Go to the ſtoic, hear the ancient ſage, 

And draw pure wiſdom from the moral page; 

Wiſdom, th. conquers pains, and toil, and ſtrife, 

And tow'rs abuve the acculents of life. Mrcxrray, 


TEAR FRIEND, 


Is the courſe of my reading, I 
learnt that there had been various ſects of philoſophers 
amongit the Greeks, Romans, &c. and I remembered 
the names of the moſt eminent of them. Ar an old 
book-ſhop I purchaſed Plato on the Immortality of 
the Soul, Plutarch's Morals, Seneca's Morals, Epi- 
curus's Morals, the Morals of Confucius the Chineſe 
Philoſopher, and a few others. I now can ſcarce help 
thinking that I received more real benefit from read- 
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ing and ſtudying them and Epictetus, than from all 
other books that I had read before, or have ever read 
ſince that time. 


Theſe, theſe, are joys alone, I cry; 
»Tis here divine Philoſophy, 

Thou deign'ſt to fix thy throne ! 
Here, Contemplation points the road 
Thro' Nature's charms to Nature's God ! 

Theſe, theſe, are joys alone. | 


Adieu, ve vain low-thoughted cares, 
Ye human hopes, and human fears, 
Ye pleaſures and ye pains !— 
While thus I ſpake, ver all my ſoul 
A philoſophic calmneſs ſtole, 
A ſtoic ſtillnefs reigns, 
The tyrant paſſions all ſubſide, 
Fear, anger, pity, ſhame, and pride, 
No more my boſom move ; 
Yet (11 I felt, or ſeemꝰ d to feel 
A kind of viſionary zeal | | 
Of univerſal love. W. WurTEREAD» 


I was but about twenty-two years of age, when I 
firſt began to read thoſe tine moral productions; and 
I aſſure you, my friend, that they made à very deep 
and laſting impreſſion on my mind. By reading: them, 
I was taught to bear the unavoidable evils attending 
humanity, and to ſupply all my wants by contracting 
or reſtraining my deſires. 


To mend my virtues, and exalt myt ought, 

What the bright ſons of Greece and Rome have wrote, 
O'er day and night I turn; ia them we find 

A rich repaſt for the luxurious mind. | Cooke. 


It is now twenty-three years fince I firſt peruſed 
them; during which time I do not recollect that I have 
ever felt one anxious paintul with to get money, eſtates, 
or any way to better my condition: 


4 Indeed, my friend, were I to find 
« That we lth could der my real wiſhes gain ; 
& Had e'cr difturbed my thoughtful mind 
« Or coft one ſerious moment's pain; 
& I ſhould have ſaid, that ali the rules, 
« I learn'd of moralifts and ſchools, 
« Were very uſeleſs, very vain.” 
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And yet I have never fince that time let flip any fair 
opportunity of doing it. Be contented (ſays Ifo- 
crates) with what yon have, and ſe.k at the ſame to 
make the beſt improveinent of it you can.“ Sy that 
all L vezn is, that I have not been over folicitous to 
obtain any thing that I did not poſſeſs; but could at 
all t:ive> ax, with St. Paul, that I have learned to be 
conten.ed in all fituations, although at times they 
have been very gloomy indeed. 


Regard the world with cautious eye, 

Nor raiie your expectations high. 

Ses that the balanc'd ſcale be ſuch 

Y ou neither fear nor hope too much. 

For diſappointment's nat the things 

'Tis pride and puttion points the ſting. 

Life is a ſea, where ſtorms muſt rie, 

"Tis fully talks of cloudlets fkies ; 

He who contracts his ſwelling ſail, 

Eludes the fury of the gale. _ ConTexT: 


Mr. Dryden has faid nearly as muchin two lines. 


We to ourſelves may all our withes grant, 
For, nothing coveting, we nothing want 
Dxvves's Indian Emperor. 
And in another place he ſays, | 
They cannot want who wiſh not to have more: 
Who ever faid an anchoret was poor? | 
DurvDpeN's Secret Love, 


The pleaſures of eating and drinking I entirely 
deſpiſed; for ſome time I carried this diſpoſition to an 
extreme, and even to the preſent time I feel a very 
great indifference about theſe matters: when in com- 
pany I frequently dine off one diſh, when there are 
twenty on the table. | 

Gryle, big and bloated with one endleſs feaſt, 
- Sues with long life and vigour to be bleſt. 
Grave fool! thy ſauces and ſoups reſign ; 
Or know, the lot of Park will ne'er be thine. Nzviits. 


The account of Epicurus living in his garden, at 
the expence of about a halfpenny per day, and that 
whcn he added a little cheeſe to his bread on particu- 
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lar occaſions, he conſidered it as a luxury, filled me 
with raptures. 


He talk'd of virtue, and of human bliſs, 
What elfe ſo fit for man to ſettle well? 
And ſtill his long refearches met in this, 
This truth of truths, which nuthing can repel. 
From virtue's fount the pureſt joys out-well 
Swert rills of thought that chear the conſcious ſcu!, 
While vice pours forth the troubled ſtreams of hell, 
Which, howe'er diſguis'd, at laſt will dine; 
Will through the tortur'd breaft their fiery torrents roll, 
| | THoOMPSOTs 


From that moment I began to live on bread and 
tea, and for a conſiderable time did not partake of any 
other viands, but in thoſe I indulged myſelf three or 
four times a day. My reaſcns for living in this ab- 
ſtemious manner were in order to fave money te pur- 
chaſe books, to wean myſelt from the groſs pleaſures 
of eating and drinking, &c. and to purge my mind, 
and to make it more ſuſceptible of inteliectual plea- 
ſures. Here I cannot help remarking, that the term 
Epicure, when applied to one who makes the plea- 
Fares of the table his chief good, caſts an unjuſt re- 
flection on Epicurut, and conveys a wrong idea of that 
contemplative and very abſtemious philoſopher: for 
although he aſſerted that pleaſure was the chief or ſu- 
preme goad, vet he alſo as ſtrongly aſſerted, that it 
was the tranquillity of the mind, and intellectual plea- 
ſure, that he ſo extolled and recommended- This 
pleaſure (ſays he) that is the very centre of our hap- 
pineſs, conſiſts in nothing elſe than having our mind 
free from diſturbance, and our body free from pain; 
drunkenneſs, exceſſive eating, niceneſs in our liquors, 
and all that ſeaſons good chcer, have nothing in them 
that can make lite happy; there is nothing but frugali- 
ty and tranquility of mind that can eſtabliſh this happy 
ſtate ; it is this calm that facilitates our diſtinguiſhing 
betwixt thoſe things that ought to be our choice, and 
thoſe ought to ſhun; and it is by the means thereot, 
that we diſcard thoſe notions that diſcompoſe this fil f. 
mover of our lite.“ 5 


iT 
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When Epicurus to the world had taught, 
That pleafure was the chiefeſt good, 

(And was perhaps in the riglt, if rightly underſtood) 

His life he to his doctrine brought, 

And in a garden's ſhade, that ſovereign pleaſure ſought ; 
Whoever a true Epicure would be, 
May there find cheap aud virtuous luxnry. 

CowLx=r's Garden. 


St. Evremont in his vindication of Epicurus ſays, 
+ Ignorant men know not his wort. Wiſe men 
have given large and honourable teſtimonies of his 
mr. virtue and ſublime precepts. They have 
fully proved his pleaſures to be as evere as the ſtoicks 
virtue; that to be debauched like Epicurus, a man 
muſt be as ſober as Zeno.—His temperance was ſo 
great that his ordinary diet was nothing but bread 
and water. The ftoics and all othcr philoſophers 
agree with Epicurus in this; that the true felicity of 
life is to be tree from perturbations, to underſtand our 
duty towards God and man, and to enjoy the pre- 
ſent without any anxious dependance upon the 
future; not to amuſe ourſelves either with hape or 
fear; to curb and reſtrain our unruly appetites, to 
reſt ſatisfied with what we have, which i abundantly 
fuffictent ; for he that is content wants nothing.“ 

Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe ; 

"Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe ; 

Some funk to beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 

Some iwelled to Gods, cunfe!s c'en virtue vault. Porz. 


I continued the above ſeif-denying life until I left 
Briſtol, which was on Whitſunday in 1769. Having 
*Oor ſome time before been pointing out to my friend 
John Jones, the pleaſures and advantages of travel- 
Ing, I eaſily prevailed on him to accompany me to- 
wards the Weſt of England; and in the evening we 
arrived at Bridgewater, where Mr. Jones got work. 
He was employed by Mr. Caſh, with whom he con- 
':mued near twelve months, and in the end married 
Mr. Cath's daughter, a very pretty and very amiable 
'ttle woman, with ſome fortune. When my friend 
was offered work by Mr. Caſh, I prevailed on him to 
zac ept of it, aſſuring him that I had no dov':t of ny 
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being able to get work at Taunton: but in that I was 
diſappointed, nor could I get a conſtant feat of work 
until I came to Exeter, and of that place I was {con 
tired; but being informed that a Mr. John Taylor of 
Kingſbridge (forty miles below Exeter) wanted fuch 
a hand, I went down, and was gladly r ceixed by 
r. Taylor, who'e name inſpires me with gratitude, 
as he never treated me a: a journty man, but made 
me his companion, Nor was any part ot my time 
ever ſpent in a more agree..ble pleaſing manner, than 
that which I puſled in this retired place, or I believe 
more profitable o a maſter. I was the tirſt man he 
ever had that was able to make ſtuff and filk ſhoes, 
and it being alſo known that I came from Briitol, 
this had great weight with the country ladies, and 
procured my maſter cuitomers, who generally ſent for 
me to take meaſure of their fret, and | was iooked 
upon by all to be the beſt werkmen in the town, 
alrho? I had not been brought up rt ſtuft-work, nor 
had ever entirely made one ſtuff or ik ſhoe before. 
Nor ſhould I have pre:vined ta procliim myſelf a 
ſtuff- man, had there been any ſuch workmen in the 
place; but as there ere none, I bulciy ventured, 
aud ſucceeded very well; nor did ary ore in th! town 
ever knew tha it Was my Frit attempt in that branch. 

During the um that I lived here, I as uſual was 
obliged to employ one or other of my acquaintance 
to write my letter: for me; this procured me much 
praite among the young men as a good inditer of let- 
ters (I need not inform you that they were not good 
judges). My ma er faid to me one day, he was ſur- 
prized that I did Lot learn to w:ite my own let ers; 
adding, he was iure that I cou:d learn to do it in 2 
very ſhort time. The thought pleated me much, and 
without any delay I fet about it, by taking up any 
pieces of paper that bad wiitirg en them, and imi- 
rating the letters as well as I could. I emploved my 
leiſure hours in this way for n-ar two montos, after 
which time I wrote my «wn love-letters, a bad hand, 
you may be ſure; but it was plain and eaſy to read, 
which was all I cared for. 
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Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
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. Some bauth'd lover, or ſome captive mai ; 
They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love infpires, U 
a Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires. 
K ELuisa to ABELARD, 
8 Nor to the preſent moment can I write much bet - 6 
ter, as I never would hive any perſun to teach me, & 
5 nor was I ever poſſeſſe ] of patience enough to em- A | 
{4 ploy time ſufficient to learn to write well; and yet as OS 
= don as I was able to ſcribble, I wrote verſes on ſome of Fg 
© trifle or other every day for years together. | 1 
0 Out of ſome thouſands I at preſent recollect the 1 
b following, which I placed by the fide of the figure of HIT 
L a clergyman in his robes, with his hands and eyes 
4 lifted up; this image ſtood over the fice-place in my 
r room. | 
d Here's a ſhoemaker's chaplain has negative merit, 
n, As his vice he ne'er flatters or ruffles his ſpirit; 
or No wages receiving, his conſcience is clear; 
Not prone to dece:ving, he's no' hing to fear. 
e. "Tis true he is ſilent - but that s nothing new; 
a And if you'd repent, his at: itude view); 
he With upli teil hands all vice to reprove, . 
d, How ſolemn be ſtands, his eyes fix d above 
_ As a kind of contraft I will inſert an epigram that 
h. I wrote but a few days fince on an ignorant methodiſt 
* preacher: | 
ch | A ſtupid fellow told me other day, 
vey That by the ſpirit he could preach and pray; 
: Let nor e then ſay that miracles have ceas'd, 
od As God till 5pes the mouth of bcaſt ? 
ir- And aiſes now can ſpeak as plain 
83 As e' er they could in Balaam's reign. 
* But I always wrote as faſt as I could, without en · 
ny deavouring to write well, and that this is my preſent 
my pactice I need not inform you. | 
ny I came to this place in but a weak ſtate of body: 
der however, the healthy ſituation of the town, together 
ad, with bathing in the ſalt water, ſoon reſtored me to 
ad, perfect health. I paſſed thirteen months here in a very 


happy manner. 
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Ye kmd few, 

With whom the morning of my life I paſs'd, 
May every bliſs, your generous boſoms knew 
In early days, attend you to the laſt, W. WurTenrat, 


But the wages for work being very low, and as I 
had ſpent much time in writing hymns to every ſong- 
tune that I knew, beſides a number of love-verſes, 
letters, &c. I was very poor. To complete all, I be- 
gan to keep a deal of company, in which I gave a 
looſe to my natural gaiety of diſpoſition, much more 
than was couliſtent with the grave, ſedate ideas which 
I had formed of a religious character; all which made 
me reſolve to leave Kingſbridge, which I did in 
1770. 
7 travelled as far as Exeter the firſt day, where I 
worked about a fortnight, and ſaved ſufficient to carry 
me to Bridgewater, where I worked two or three 
weeks more. Before I arrived there, Mr. John Jones 
had gone back to reſide at Briſtol, but as ſoon as he 
heard of my being in Bridgewater, he and his brother 
Richard ſent me an invitation to come to Briſtol again 
and live with them. Finding that I did not imme- 
diately comply, they both came to Bridgewater, and 
declared their intentions of .not returning to Briſtol 
without me; ſo that after a day or two I yielded to 
their ſolicitations, and again lived very cotafortably 
with them, their mother and ſiſter. | 


But where is the boſom untainted by art, 
The judgment ſo modeſt and ftay'd, 

That union ſo rare of the head and the heart, 
Which fixes the friends it has made. W. W. 


J think it was about this period, that I went ſeveral 
times to the Tabernacle, and heard Mr. George 
Whitfield; and of all the preachers that I ever at- 
tended, never did I meet with one that had ſuch a 

zerfect command over the paſſions of his audience. 
In every ſermon that I heard him preach, he would 
ſometimes make them ready to burſt with laughter, 
and the next moment drown them in tears; indeed it 
was ſcarce poſſible for the moſt guarded to eſcape the 
effect, | 
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kle had ſomething 'twas thought till more horrid to ſay, 
When his tongue lolt ity powers, and he fainted away; 
Some ſay 'twas his co:ucience that gave him a ſtroke, 

But thuſe who beſt knew him treat that us a joke; 

'Fis a trick which tage orators uſe in their need, | 
The pailions tv raite aud the judgment miilead. Sihkix. 


In one of my excurtions I paſſed many agrecavle 
„ours with the late Mr. La Bute, at Cambridge, who 
was well known, he having taught French in that 
univerſity upwards of forty years, He informed we 
that near forty years ſince, Mr. Whitelield having 
advertiſed himſelf to preach at Gog-Magoy-Llill, 
ſeveral thouſand people collected together from many 
miles round. While he was preaching, he was ele- 
rated on the higheſt ground, and his audience ſtood 
all round on the declivity; during his ſermon, a 
voung country woman, who had come ſome miles to 


zear him, and waited ſeveral hours, being very taint, 


. owing to the violent heat of the ſun, the breaths of 
the multitude, as well as the want of refreſhment; 
and it is very likely much agitwed in her mind by the 
extraordinary doctrines of the preacher, ſhe fell back- 
wards, juſt under the orator, and there lay kicking 
up her heels. On ſeeing the poor girl lie in a kind 
of convulſion, ſom of the company moved to aſſiſt 
her, and the women began to draw down her apron 
and petticoats over her feet, but Mr. Whitfield 
ery'd out, ** Let her alone! Let her alkene! A ge 
Zit! A gleviou: fight!” No doubt the holy man meant 
that it was a glorious fight to fee a ſinner fall befare 
the power of the word!; but che young college bucks 
and wirs conſtrued h's meaniag digerently, aud pur 
the audience into ſuch immoderate firs ot laughing, 
that even Mr. Whitiield's utmoſt efforts were not 
able to reſtore their gravity, but he was obliged to 
diſmiſs his congregation abruptly, 

For a long time after this happened, the Cantabs 
as they reeled homewards in the night-time, diſturbed 
the ſober inhabitants, by loudly exclaiming, . A 
2 fight! A glorious fight! As Dr. Squintum 
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LIFE OF J. LACKIN GTO. 
Here Prior's couplet naturally occurs: 


« Like other myſt'ries men adore, 
« Be hid, to be rever'd the more.“ 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours. 
EBRD —— 
LETTER XVI. 


Love the moſt generous paſſion of the mind, 

The ſofteſt refuge innocence can find ; 

The foft director of ungnided youth, 

Fraugl. i with kind wiſhes, and fecured by truth 

The cordial drop heav'n in our cup has thrown, 

To make the nauſeous dranglit of life go down : 
On which one only bleffing Gad might raiſe, 

In lands of atheiſts ſubſidies of praite ; 

For nome did cer ſo dull and ftupid prove, 

But felt a God, and bleſs's his pow'r, in love. 

NoNPARE!D. 


BEAR TRIEND, 


4 Muſt now requeſt you to go back 
with me a few years, as I have not yet made you ac- 
quzirted_ with my principal amours. If we believe 
tie Platoniſts, the paſſion of love is produced atter 
the following manner: © A petfſon is preiented to 
my fight; the image of this perſon, after having 
pa ſſed through the organ of viſion, comes to otter it - 
ſelf to the foul, The ſoul contemplates it, and cum - 
pares it to that which it has received from the Deity 
by infuſion. If this external image proves to reſem- 


ble the internal infuſed image, che ſoul is immediately 
in love with it.“ 2 
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Ariſtotle tells us, that the love of the beautiful is 
an inſtinct implanted in us by nature; and to obviate 
all objections, he eitabliſhes two ſorts of nature: 
namely, ſpecific, which inſpires mankind in general; 
and the individual, which inſpires each man in 
particular; and that it is by the lait we love this or 
that beauty in particular. 

Deſcartes gravely aſſerts, that nature has made certain 
imorethons upon che brain, which, at a particular age, 
makes a man conſider himſelf as detective, and as, it 
were one half of a whole, which is to be completed 
by a perſon of the other ſex; ard that this bleiling 
when attained we call love; we find in Plato this 
opinion; as according to this philoſopher's fable, 
man and woman were not always two diſtinct beings 
as they are at preſent. | 

But here is ſill another hypotheſis reſpecting the 
god- like paſſion of love. | | 

Lewenhoeck, by the help of the mieroſcope, has 
diſcovered in the ſxin 125,0c0 minute pores, or tran- 
ſpiring veſſels, in a ſpace ſmall enough to be covered 
by a grain of ſand. Sanctorius, by balancing himſelf 
in his elbow-chair, diſcovere ] that after eating and 
drinking, he always loſt ſome of his weight; con- 
cluded that ſomething muſt have eſcaped through. 


thoſe pores in the ſkin. From theſe and other experi- 


ments, {ome late phiiovſophers have concluded, rhat 
theſe minute pores could not anſwer any other end, 
but to tranſmit the moſt refined particles of ſympa- 
thetic matter! Heitler, in his anatomy, thinks that it 
is by the tranſpirin g f1::id, that fat! ers have ſometimes 
telt pleaſure in beholding their children when they 
did not know them. Bur the grand end of this ſym- 
pathethic matter is diſcovercd (it ſeems) in the 
puſſion of love. So that when a man aud a woman 
bappens to fall in love with each other, it is occa« 
honed by the ſympathetic matter acting reciproca 
in irs full force on both of them. As Dryden tays, 


« Their twiſted rays together met.” 


I will not attempt to determine which of all theſe 


i5items, or hypotheſis is the true one. But whether 
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my “ Soul had the fair image itamped on it,” or if I 

conhdered %* Mylelf but an hilt of a whole;“ or 

whether the hitherto dormant “ Sympathetic mar- 

ter“ began to operate, certain it is I was about ſe- 
, reateen years of age when an adventure diſcovered, 
a that although I was fo very ſpiritual, as I before in- 
| turmed you, I was notwithſtanding ſuſceptible of 
atother kind of impreſſion. DE 


Oh, let me ſtill enjoy the cheerful day, 
Till maay years unheeded o'er me roll; 
Pleas'd in my age I trifle Hſe away, 
And tell how mach I lov'd ere I grew old. 
Hammoxv's Love Elegies 
Being & farmer Gamlin's at Charlton, four miles 
from Taunton, to hear a methodiſt ſermon, I fell 
4 defpcrately in love with the farmer's handſome dairy - 
. Her home - ſpun dreſs in ſimple neatneſs lies, 
And for no glaring equipage ſhe ſighs. 
She gratefully receives what heav'n has ſent, 
And, rich in poverty, enjoys content. 
Her reputation which is all her boaſt, 
In a malicious viſit ne'er was loſt. 
No midnight maſquerade her beauty wears, 
And health, not paint, the fading bloom repairs, 
If Love's ſoft paſſiuns in her boſom reign, 


At that tiine I abounded in ſpiritual gifts, which in- 
duced this honeſt ruſtic maid to be very kind to me, 
and to walk ſeveral fields with .ne in my road back 


treſs and godly concerns; while I poured heavenly 
comfort into her ſoul, and talked fo long of divine 
love, until I found that my affection for her was not 
altogether of that p2izua! nature. And yet, 


We lov'd without tranſgreſſing Virtue's bounds : 
We fixt the limits of our tendereſt thoughts, 
Came to the verge of honour, and there ſtopp'd ; 
We warm'sd us by the fire, but were not ſcorch'd. 
If this be fin, Angels might live with more ; 
And mingle rays of mind lefs pure than ours. 


Dar peEs's Love Triumphant, 


An equal paſſion warms her happy ſwain. Gar. 


to Taunton, talking all the way of her ſpiritual dif- 


Aa a - ow So Duſto cn «a. 
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After this you may be ſure that I did not let fp 
any opportunity of hearing ſermons at farmer Gam- 
lin's; and I generally prevailed with Nancy SmitÞ, 
my charming ſpiritual dairy-maid, to accompany me 
part of the way heme, — at every gate I accompa» 
nied my ſpiritual advice with a kits. 

oli then the longeſt ſummer's day 
Seem'd too, too much in haſte ; ſtill the full heart 
Had not imparted half: twas happineſs 
Too exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed 


Never to return, how painful the remembrance ! 
BL airk's Grave. 


But alas! theſe comfortable Sunday walks were ſoon 
at an end ; as my charming Nancy Smith, tor ſome 
reaſon or other (I have forgot what) left her place, 
and went to live as dairy-maid with a farmer in the 
marſh country, between Bridgewater and Briſtol, 
ſcventcen miles from Taunton ; ſo that I did not ſee 
her for near two years afterwards ; during which time 
I gave ſpiritual advice to another holy fiſter, whoſe 
name was Hannah Allen. 


Sure philoſophy, reaſon, and coldneſs rauſt prove 
Defences unequal to ſhield us from Love. C. J. Fox. 


I prevavled on this lovely maid to attend the me- 
thodiſt preaching at five o'clock on Monday morn- 
ings, and as we often met at three or four; we had 
an hour or two to ſpend in walking and converſation 
on ſpiritual affairs. Had you ſeen and heard us on 
the cold froſty mornings, it would have put you in 
mind of Milton's Devils, whom he repreſents as at 
times ſtarving with cold: 


Others apart, ſat on a hill, ret ir d, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of Providence, forek:wowledge, will, and fate; 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abſolute ; 
Aad found no end, in wandering mazes loſt. | 

| Paradiſe Lcft. 


But J aſſure you, my friend, that we were ſome» 
times like the Galatians of old; we began in the 
 ftirit, and ended in the fob. 
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Now on the moſs-bank, beneath the thad-, 

For hours of love, or mediation, made ; 

To the ſoft pattiun I my heart reſign, 

To make the long obdurate maider: ming, «4, Co RRE. 


With this dear girl I ſpent all my leiſure time, for 
two or three years; ſo that we enjoyed together hun- 
Erecs of happy, and J can truly add, int hours. 

O days of bliſs! 
To equa this 
Olympus ftrives in vain; 
O happy pair, 
O happy fair! 
O happy, happy ſwain ! Jo ANNE SEcunDUs. 


But ſtill I never could entirely forget my charming 
innocent Dairy-maid. In fact, I had love enough for 
both, to have taken either for better or worſe ; but 
my being an apprentice, prevented me from marrying 
at that time, 

Abſence, ſays Rochefoucault, lefſens moderate 
paſſions, but increaſes great ones; like the wind 
which blows out tapers, bur kindles fire. 

It 1s true, I had the greateſt love for:Naney Smith; 
but Hannah Allen had the advantage of Nancy, as I 
could fee Hannah almoſt every day, and Nancy only 
once or twice in about three ycars. However, I at 
laft f:11 out with Hannah (on what occaſion I cannot 
recollect) and I fent Nancy a letter, which made up 
matters with her; ior, like Sterne, I was “ always 
in love with one goddefs or other;” and Xenophon 
in his banquet, informs us, that the divine Socrates 
ſaid, that he never remembered that he was ever 
without being in love, nor would he part from the 
company without ſaying ſomething on “ the a'tri- 
butes of that great p: wer; he riembles but a child, 
fays he, who by hi power is muſter of all things, and 
is grafted into the very eſſence and conſtitution of 
the ſoul of man.“ | 

And rather than not be in love at all, I woald pre - 
fer falling in love with a toothleſs old woman, as we 
are told the great pbiloſopher Plato actually did; for 
agreeable to his fable, and the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, I 
alu ays thought myiclf but one half; and fo was al- 
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ways looking out for my other half, or as a Carte ſian 
would expreſs himſelf, I always found a tendency to 

make 2 complete ſyſtem. 

Soon after Naucy Smith came to live for a little 
time at her father's houſe at Petherton ne:r Bridge- 
water, ſeven miles from Taunton. This happened 
during the election at Taunton, when I was changed 
from a ſtrict method iſt o a rake; and although the 


wedding-ring was purchaſcd, and we were to have 


been married in a few days, yet the marriage was put 
of on account of my diſſipated character. 
With wine, I ſtrove to ſooth my love-fick ſoul, 
But vengeful Cupid dath'd with tears the bowl: 


All mad with rage, to kinder nymphs I flow. 
GRrAINGTR'S TIBULLCS, 


I ſoon after ſet off for Briſtol, as I before informed 
ou: nor did I ſee her after that, until my return 
from Kingſbridge, when [I faw her ſeveral times prior 
to my ſetting off for Briſtol wich my friend Jones, and 
his brother! ichard. 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Ys Urs. 


„ 
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Hail, nuptial felicity ! rapturous ſtation ! 

That forms the beſt prop in the ſtrength of a nation. 

Bleſt ſource, from whence ev'ry happineſs flows, 

That ſubjugates paſſion, or conquer our woes ! 

The connubial twain, whom ſweet virtue impreſſce, 

Can draw forth the arrow from human diſtreſſes; 

Their mutual ftrife is to baniſh deſpair, 

And hide the ſhorn heart from the preſſure of care; 

Like the dreams of an angel, to tranſport reſign'd, 

The finger of peace ſmoothes the ſprings of the mid. 

As the kindred tie of ſoft ſympathy moves, 

And the organs are tun'd by cunfederate loves; 

A commerce empyreal the ſenſes unite, . 

To barter for bliſſes, and feed on delight; 

Till the mind fo high charged, it can treaſure no more, 

But, fill 'd with the balm of enjoyment, runs o'er. 
Childicn of TussSPLSw 


It you will uſe the little that you. have, 

Lure has not heay'n to give, or vou to crave, 
Ceaſe to complain. He never can be poor 
Who has ſufficient, and who wants no more. 
If but from cold, and pining hunger free, 
The richeſt monarch caa but equal thee. | 

; Hor ace HZitated. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Had not long refided a ſecond time 
with my Briſtol friends, before I renewed my 
correſpondence with my old ſweetheart Nancy Smith. 
I informed her that my attachment to books, together 
with my travelling from place to place, and alſo my 
total diſregard for money, had prevented me from 
ſ.ving any; and that while I remained in a fingle 
unſettled ſtate, I was never likely to accumulate it. 
I allo pr: fled her very much to come to Brutol to be 
married, which ſhe ſoon complicd with: and married 
we were at St. Peter's Church, towards the end of 
the year 1770; near ſeven years after my firſt making 
love 20 her, 
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When join'd in hand and heart, to church we went, 
Mutual in vows, and pris'ners by conſent. 
My Nancy's heart beat high, with mix'd alarms, 
But trembling beauty glow'd with double charms, 
In her ſoft breaſt a modeſt ſtruggle roſe, 
How ſhe ſhould ſeem to like the lot ſhe choſe : 
A ſmile ſhe thought would dreſs her looks too gay ; 
A frown might ſeem too ſad, and blaſt the day. 
But while nor this, nor that, her will could bow, 
She walk'd, and look'd, and charm'd, and knew not how. 
Our hands at length th' unchanging fiat bound, 
And our glad ſouls ſprung out to meet the ſound, 
| Joys meeting joys unite, and ſtronger ſhine : 
or paſhon purified is half divine: 
Now Naxcy thou art mine, I cry'd—and ſhe | 
Sigh'd ſoft—now IEM thou art Loa p of me! A.Hirr. 


We kept our wedding at the houſe of my friends 
the Meſſrs. Jones's, and at bed-time retired to ready- 
tarniſhed lodgings, which we had before provided, 


at half-a-crown per week. Our finances were but 


juſt ſufficient to pay the expences of the day, for the 
next morning, on ſearching our pockets (which we 
did not do in a careleſs manner) we diſcovered that 
we had but one halfpenny to begin the world with. 
But 
« The llearth was clean, the fire clear, 
„The kettle an for tea; 
« Palemnn, in his elbow- chair, 
« As bleſs'd as man could be. 
5 Clarinda, who his heart poſſeſs'd, 
„ And was his new-made bride, 
«© With head reclin'd upon his breaſt, 
« Sat toying by his fide. 
©« Palemon with heart elate, 
„ Pray'd to Almighty Jove, 
© That it might ever be his fate, 
% uſt fo to live and love. 


It is true, we had laid in eatables ſufficient for a 
day or two, in which time we knew we could by our 
work procure more, which we very cheerfully ſet 
2 ſinging together the following lines of Dr. 

otton: 


& Our portion is not large indeed, 
But then ho little do we need) 
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0 4 For Nature's cal's are few; 
& In this the art of living lies, 
% To want no more than may ſuffice, 
«© And make that little do.“ 


The above, and the following ode by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
did we ſcores of times repeat, even with raptures! 
« No glory I covet, no riches I want, 
“% Ambition is nothing to me: 


«© The one thing I beg of kind heaven to grant, 
« Is, a mind independent and free. 


% By paſſion unruffled, untainted by pride, 
* « By Reaſon my life let. me ſquare ; 
« The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupplicd, 
« And the reſt are but foily and care. 
« Thoſe bleflings which Providence Kindly has lent, 
« I'll juſtly and gratefully prize: 
; « While ſweet meditation and cheerful content, 
« Shall make me bath healthy and wiſe. | 
&« In the pleaſures the great man's poſſeſſions diſplay,, 
„% Unenvy'd I'll challenge my part; 
6 For every fair object my eyes can ſuryeyy 
« Contributes to gladden my heart. 
« How vainly thro” infinite trouble and ſtriſe, 
« The many their labours employ ; 
4 When all that is truly delight ful in life, 
& Is what all, if they will, may enjoy.“ 


After having worked on ſtuff- work in the country, 
J could not bear the idea of returning to the leather- 
branch; I therefore attempted and obtained a ſeat of 
Stuff in Briſtol. But better work being required 
there than in Kingſbridge, &c. I was obliged to take 
ſo much care to pleaſe my maſter, that at firſt I could 
not get more than nine ſhillings a week, and my wife 
could tarn but very little, as fhe was learning to bind 
ſtuff-ſnoes, and had never been much uſed to her 
needle; ſo conſequently what with the expence of 
ready-furniſhed lodgir g, fire, candles, &c. we had 
but little left for purchaſing proviſions. 

To increaſe our ſtraits, my old friend being ſome- 
what diſpleaſed at our leaving him and his relations, 
took an early opportunity to tell me that I was in- 
debted to him nearly or” ſhillings, of two years 
ſtanding. * It is more diſhonourable (ſays Roche- 
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foucault) to diſtruſt our friends, than to be deceived 
by them.“ 
——— Pradence, I thought with ſcorn, 
Thy miſerable maxims quaint, 
Were but of ſour ſuſpicion born : 
6. Let ſelfiſh fouls, I madly cry'd, 
- © Submit to ſuch a coward guide. DEDLA CRUScA- 


I was not convinced of the juſtice of the 
claim, but to avoid diſpute, I paid him in about two 
months. | 

But if friends prove unfaithful, and fortune's a whore, 
Still may I be virtuous, although I am poor. A. Bourne. 


I wiſh that the above had been the only or laſt in- 
ſtance, or proof of his being a poor ſelfiſh being, and 
25 ſuch incapable of real 7a Au mend The author of 
the following lines has expreſſed ſome of my ideas 
and feelings: | | 

O Friendſhip! am I doom'd to find 
Thou art a Phantom of the mind, 

A glitt'ring ſhade, an empty name, 
An air-born Viſion's vap'riſh flame? 
And yet the dear deceit ſo long 
Has wak' d with joy my matin ſong ; 
Has bid my tears forget to-flow, 
Chas'd ev'ry pain, ſooth'd ev'ry woe; 
That trutb, unwelcome to my ear, 
Swells the deep figh, recals the tear, 
Gives to the ſenſe the keeneſt ſmart, 
Checks the warm pulſes of the heart, 
Darkens my fate, and ſteals away - 

Each gleam of joy thro' life's fad day. Lav Ra 

During nearly the whole of which time it was ex- 
tremely ſevere weather, and yet we made four ſhil- 
lings and fixpence per week pay for the whole of 
what we confumed m eating and drinking. Strong 
beer we had none, nor any other liquor (the pure 
element excepted), and inſtead of tea, or rather 
coffee, we toaſted a piece of bread; at other times we 
fried ſome wheat, which when boiled in water made 
2 tolerable ſubſtitute for coffee; as to animal food, 
we made uſe of but little, and that little we boiled 
and made beack af tn ger fn hd be 
Tie recollection of paſt toils is [weet. , EvaierD, 


** 
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During the whole of this time we never once 
wiſhed for any thing that we had not got, but were 
quite contented, and with a good grace, in reality 
made a virtue of neceſſity. We 


Trembled not with vain deſires, 
Few the things which life requires. FgAxcis's Hor. 


And the ſubject of our prayer was, 


© This day be bread and peace our lot, 
« All elſe beneath the ſun, | 

6% Thou know'ſt, if beſt beſtow'd or not; 
« And let thy will be done,” 


—2 


T am, 


Dear Sir, 


Yours. 


LETTER XVIN. 


To temper thus the ſtronger fires, 
Of youth he ſtrove, for well he knew, 
Boundlefs as thought tho* man's deſires, | 
The real wants of life are few. CARTWRIGHT-> 


In adyerſe hours an equal mind maintain. 
| Fraxci1s's Horace. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


| N a few days after we had paid 
the laſt five ſhillings of the debr claimed by my friend 
Mr. Jones, we were both together taken ſo ill as to 


be confined to our bed, but the good woman of the 


houſe, our landlady, came to our room and did a few. : ' 
trifles for us. She ſeemed very much alarmed at our® 
fituation, or rather for her own, I ſuppoſe, as think: 


ing we might in ſome meaſure become burthenſome 


ts her. We had in caſh. two ſhillings and ninepence, 
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nalf- a- crown of which we had carefully locked up in 
a box, to be ſaved as a reſource on any extraordinary 
emergence. This money ſupported us two or three 
days, in which time I recovered without the help of 
medicine: but my wife continued ill near fix months, 
and was confined to her bed the greateſt part of the 
time; which illneſs may very eaſily be accounted for. 

Before ſhe came to Briſtol, ſhe had ever been uſed 
to a very active life, and had always lived in the caun- 
try; but in coming todwell in a populous city, ſhe had 
exchanged much exerciſe and air for a ſeden 
life and very bad air; this I preſume was the eau 
of all her illneſs, from time to time, which at length, 
az unfortunately as effectually, underminded her con- 
ſtitution. During her firſt fix months illneſs, I lived 
many days folely on water · gruel. What nature 
requires, (ſays Montaigne, ) is ſo ſmall a matter, = 
by its littleneſs it eſcapes the gripes of fortune: 
as I could not afford to pay a nurſe, much of my 
time was taken up in attendance on her, and moſt of 
my money was expended in procuring medicines, 
together with ſuch trifles as ſhe could eat and drink. 


« Yet tho” his lot was low, his fortune hard, 
« Serene he ſmil'd contented with his fate; 
« Nor look'd with envy on the rich and great.” 


But what added extremely to my calamity was the 
being within the hearing of her groans, which were 
cauſed by the excruciating pains in her head, which 
for months together defied the power of medicine. 


It is impoſſible for words to deſcribe the keenneſs 


of my ſenſations during this long term; yet, as to 
myjelf, my poverty and being obliged to live upon 
watcr-gruel gave me not the leaſt uneaſineſs. 

In ruffling ſeaſons I was calm, 

And ſmil'd when fortune frown'd. YorxG, 


But the neceſſity of being continually in the fight 
and hearing of my hh object, a young, charm» 
ing, handſome, innocent wife, 
Wo fick in bed lay gaſping for her breath; | 
Her eyes, like dying lamps, ſunk in their ſockets, 
Now glar'd, and now drew þack their feeble light ; 
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F:intly her ſpeech fell fi um her fault'ring tougue 
I: inforrupter accents, as the firove 


With ftrung agonies that ſhook her limbs, | at 

And v. 1i:31d her tortur'd features into forms. h. 
Hideous to ſight. BELLER'S Ingur'd Innocence, L 
How I ſupported this long dreary ſcene, I know 72 
not; the bare recollection ot which is exceedingly 00 
painful, even at this diſtance of time. 2 
in 


Lo, from amidſt affliction's night, 
Hope burſt all radiant on the fight ; i 
Her words the troubled boſom ſouth. | 0 
Why thus ditmay'd? | 

Hope ne'er is waiting to their aid, 

uo tread the path of truth, | 

*Tis I, who ſooth the rugged way, 

I, who cloſe the eyes of ſorrow, 

And with glad viſions of to-morrow, 

Repair the weary ſoul's decay. BEAT TIE's Ode to Hope. 


At laſt, when every thing that ſeemed to promiſe 


relief had been tricd in vain, ſome old woman recom- k 
mended cephalic ſuuff. I own I had not much faith t 
in it; however, I procured it, and in a ſhort time h 
after ſhe was much relieved from the intolerable pain tl 
in her head, but yet continued in a very bad ſtate of tl 
health; her conſtitution having ſuffered ſuch a dread- I 
ful ſhock, I thought that no means could be uſed fo p 
likely to reſtore it, is a removal to her native air. 1 


Accordingly I left my feat of work at Briſtol, and 
returned with her to Taunton, which is about ſeven 
miles frum Petherton, her native place, But in 
Taunton I could not procure ſo much work as I could 
do; therefore as ſoon as I thought ſhe could bear the 
air of Briſtol, we returned thither, where ſte ſoon 
relapſed, and we again went back to Taunton. 

Faſt bound in penury's reientliſe chain, | 
Attempts to riſe, but ſtill attempts in vain. Swaix. 


This removing to Taunton was repeated about five 
times in little more than two years and a half. 


Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 
Elſe ſhall he never ceaſe to wail ! . 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the ſwain 
Rears the lone cottage in the ſilent dale, 


All feel th” affault of Fortune's fickle gale, MiNs TRELs 
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But at laſt, finding that ſlie had long fits of illneſs 
at Taunton alſo, as well as at Briſtol, with a view of 
having a better price for my work I reſolved to viſit 
London Not having money ſufficient to bear the 
-xpences of both to town, I left her all the money I 
could ſpare, took a place on the outfide of the ſtage- 
coach, and the fecond day arrived at the metropolis, 
in Auguſt 773, with two ſhillings and ſixpence in 
my pocket; and recollecting the addreſs of an old 
townſman, who was alſo a ſpiritual brother, 


Whoſe hair in greaſy locks hung down, 
As ſtrait as candles from his crown, 
To ſhade the borders of his face, 
' Whoſe outward fign of inward grace 
Were only viſible in ſpiteful : 
Grimaces, very ſtern and frightful. 
BuTLER's Poſth. Works 


This holy bother was alſo a journeyman ſhoe - ma- 
ker, who had arrived at the ſummit of his expecta- 
tions, being able to keep a houſe over his head (as 
he choſe to expreſs himſelt), that is, by letting nearly 
the whole of it out in lodgings, he was enabled to pa 
the rent, This houſe was in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, which 
I found out the morning after my arrival, where I 
procured a lodging, and Mr. Heath, in Fore-ſtreet, 
ſupplied me with plenty of work. 

I laugh'd then and whiſtl'd, and ſung too moſt ſweet, 
Saying, juſt to a hair I've made buth ends to meet. 
| | Derry- down. 


1 
Vourt. 
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LETTER XIX. 


I travel no more -l try a London audience 
Who knows but what I may get an engagement. 
Wild Oats. . 


When faperſtition (bane of manly virtues !) 
Strikes root within the ſoul ; it over-runs 
And kills the power of Reaſon. 

| PurLirs' Duke of GLortces TER, 


FEAR FRIEND, 


T this time I was as viſionary 
and ſuperſtitious as ever I had been at any preceding 
period, for although I had read ſome ſenſible books, 
and had thereby acquired a few rational ideas, yet 
having had a methodiſtical wife for near three years, 
and my keeping methodiſtical company, together with 
the gloomy notions which in ſpite of reaſon and phi- 
loſophy I had imbibed during the frequent, long, and 
indeed almoſt conſtant illneſs of my wife, the conſc- 
quence was, that thoſe few rational or liberal ideas 
which I had before treaſured up, were at my coming 
to London in a dormant ſtare, or borne down by the 
torrent of enthuſiaſtic whims, and fanatical chuneras: 


Oh! what a reaſonleſs machine 
Can ſuperſtition make the reas'ner man 
MitLlEtT's Mahomet, 


Therefore as ſoon as I had procured a lodging and 
work, my next enquiry was for Mr. Weſley's Gel- 
| ſhops : on producing my claſs and band tickets from 

Taunton, I was put into a claſs, and a week or two 
after admitted into a band. 

But it was ſeveral weeks before I could firmly re- 

ſolrc to continue in London; being really ſtruck with 
horror for the fate of it; more particularly on Sune 
days, as I found ſo few went to church, and ſo many 
were walking and riding about for pleaſure, and the 
lower claſs getting drunk, quarrelling, fighting, 
working, buying, felling, &c. I had feen fo much 
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of the ſame kind in Briſlol, that I often wondered 
how God permitted it to ſtand; but London I found 
infinitely worſe, and ſerioufly trembled for fear the 
meaſure of iniquity was quite full, and that every 
hour would be its laſt. However, I at length con- 
cluded, that if London was a ſecond Sodom, I was a 
ſecond Lot; and theſe comfortable ideas reconciled 
me to the thought of living in it, 

I faid it was a wretched place, 

 Unfit for any child of grace; 

'Tis ripe for judgment: Satan's ſeat, 

The fink of fin, and hell complete ; 

In ev'ry ſtreet of trulls a troop, 

And ev'ry cook-maid wears a hoop. SoMERVICL 7, 


Some of Mr. Wefley's people gave me great com- 
fort by aſſuring me, that the Lord had much peo- 
ple in this city:“ which I ſoon diſcovered to be true, 
as I got acquainted with many of thoſe righteous 
choſen ſaints, who modeſtly arrogate to themſelves 
that they are the peculiar favourites of heaven, and 
2 that any place they reſide in muſt be 
ſafe. 

In a month I ſaved money ſufficient to bring up 
my wife, and ſhe had a pretty tolerable ſtate of health; 
of my maſter I obtained ſome ſtuff-ſhoes for her to 
bind, and nearly as much as ſhe could do. Having 
now plenty of work and higher wages, we were to- 
lerably — in our circumſtances, more ſo than we 


had ever been, and we were ſoon enabled to procure 


2 few cloaths. My wife had all her life before done 
very well with a ſuperfine broad cloath cloak, but 
now I prevailed on her to have one of ſilk. 


The man who by his labour gets 
His bread in independent ſtate ; 

Who never begs, and ſeldom eats, | 
Himſelf can fix, or change his fate. Patton. 


Until this winter I had never found out that I 
wanted a great coat, but now I. made that important 
Uiſcovery. 


A winter garment now demands your care, 
To guard the body from the inclement air; 
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| Soft be the inward veſt, tlie outward ſtrong, 
And large to wrap you warm, down reaching long. 
| Cook 's Helio, 


My landlord ſhewed me one made of a coarſe kind 
of Bath-coating, which he purchaſed new at a ſhop 
in Roſemary-lane, for ten ſhillings and fixpence; fo 
that the next half-guinea I had to ſpare, away I went 
to Rofemary-lane (and to my great ſurpriſe), was 
hauled into a ſhop by a fellow who was walking up 
and down before the door of a flopſeller, where I 
was ſoon fitted with a great coat of the fame fort as 
that of my landlord. I aſked the price; but was 
greatly aſtonithed when the honeſt ſlopman told me, 
that he was ſo taken with my clean, honeſt, induſ- 
trious looks, that he would let we have it cheaper 
than he would his own brother, fo in one word he 
would oblige me with it for five and twenty ſhillings, 
which was the very money it coſt him. On hearing 
this, I crofled the ſhop in a trice, in order to ſet off 
home again, but the door had a faſtening to it beyond 
my comprehenfion, nor would the good man let me 
out before I had made him an otter, I rold him, I 
had ſo little money about me that I could not offer 
any thing, and again defircd that he would let me 
out. But he perſiſted. and at laſt I told him that my 
landlord had informed me that he had purchaſed ſuck 
another coat for ten ſhillings and fixpence; on which 
he began to give himſelt airs, and aſſured me, that 
however ſome people came by their goods, for his 
part, he always paid for 545. I heartily wiſhed my- 
ſelf out of the ſhop, but in vain; as he ſeemed de- 
termined not to part with me until I had made ſome 
offer. I then told him that I had but ten flullings 
and fixpence, and of courſe could not offer him anv 
more than I had got. I now expected more abuic 
from him, but inſtead of that the patient good mar: 
told me, that as he perhaps might get ſomething by 
me another time, I ſhould have the coat tor my halt- 
guinea, although it was worth more than double the 
money. | 

About the end of November I received an account 
of the death of my grandfather. 
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fe The good old gentleman expir'd, 
& And decently to icaven reti d.“ 


7 ws alſo informed that he had left a will in fa» 
vour of my grandmother-in-law's relations, who be- 
came potleffed of all his effects, except a ſmall free- 
bold eftare, which he left to my youngeſt brother, 
becauſe he happened to be called George (which was 
the name of my grandtather,) and ten pounds a piece 
to each of his other grand-coildren. 

So totally un icquaintedl was I with the modes of 
tranſacting bulineis, that I could not point out any 
metho of having my ten pounds ſent up to London, 
at leaſt, no mode th it the ex-cutor of the will would 
zvprove of; tor b ing ſuch a pro ige, fum, that the 
ore atell caution waz uted on buth udes, ſo that it coſt 
ne about bulf the money in going down for it, and 
in returning to town again. This was in extremely 
hard trot - weather (I thiuk ſome time in December ;} 
and being on che outſide of a ſtage-coach, I was fo 
very cold, that when I came to the inn where the 
patienzers dined, I went directly to the fire, which 
itrack the cold inward, and I had but a very narrow 
eicupe trom inſtant death. This happened in going 
down. In returning back to town, I had other mit- 
forumes to encounter. The cold weather ſtill conti- 
ning, I rhought the baſket warmer than the roof, 
and about fix miles from daliſbury, I went back in 
it. But on geiting out of it, in the inn-yard at Ja- 
libury, I heard ome money jingle, and on ſearching 
my pockets, I diſcovered that I had loſt about ſixteen 
thiliings, two or three of which I found in the baſker, 
the reſt had fallen through on the road; and no doubt 
the whole of whit I had left of my ten pounds would 
hue gone the fa'r.e way, had I not (for fear of high- 
waymen) ſewed it up in my cloaths. I recollected 
that Seneca had ſaid, ** A wiie and good man is proof 
agninſt all accidents of fate; and that a brave man is 
4 match for fortune; and knowing myſelf to be both 
"7/e, good, and brave, I bore the loſs of my filver 
with the temper of a ſtoic, and like Epictetus reaſoned, 


that I could not have loſt it, if I had not firſt had it; 
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and that as I had loſt it, why it was all the ſame 29 
though it had never been in my poſſeſſion. 

But a more dreadful misfortune befel me the next 
morning; the extreme ſevere weather fliil continuing. 
in order to. keep me from dying with cold, I drank 
ſome purl and gin, which (not being uſed to drink 
any thing ſtrong) made me ſo drunk, that the coach- 
man put me inſide the carriage for fear I ſhould fall 
off the roof. I there met with ſome of the jovial ſort, 
who having alſo drank to keep out the cold, were in 
high glee; being aſked to fing them a ſong, I imme- 
diately complied, and forgetting that I was one of 
the holy brethren, I ſung ſong for ſong with the mer- 
rieſt of them; only ſeveral times between the acts, 1 
turned up the whites of my eyes, and uttered a few 
ejaculations, as Lord, forgive me!” O Chriſt ! 
What am I doing?“ and a few more of the ſame 
pious ſort. 


The verrieſt hermit in the nation, | 
May yield, God knows, to ſtrung temptation” Swir r. 


However, after eating a good dinner, and refrain- 
mg trom liquor, 1 became nearly ſober, and by the 
time [ arrived in town, quite ſo; though in a terrible 
agitation of mind, by reflecting on what 1 had done, 
and was ſo aſhamed of the affair, that | concealed it 
from my wife, that I might not grieve her righteous 
foul with the knowledge of fo dreadful a fall: fo 
that ſhe with great pleaſure ripped open the places in 
my clothes, which contained my treaſure, and witk 
an heart full of gratitude, pioufly thanked Providence 
for affording us ſuch a ſupply, and hoped that th- 
Lord would enable us to make a good uſe of it. 

Whate'er can good or ill befall, 
Faithful partner ſhe of all. WeEsLEY's Meli. 

Here perhaps I may with great propriety quote tu' 
following lines of Gray: | 

& Let not ambition mock their uſeful toi!, 
«© Their homely joys, and deſtiny obicure; 
« Nor grandeur he:r with a diſdainful ſmile, 
«© The ſhox! and ſimple annals of the pour. * 


Jam, dear fricud, vous, 


E. 
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LETCTCLR IL: 


Thus dwelt poor „of few goods poſſeſt, 
A bed, board, tankard, and fix cups at beſt ; 
Item, Weſley's head, old books, and rotten cheft : 
TI:; bed was ſcatit, for his ſhort wife tow ſhort ! 
His cups were earthen, all of tmaller ſort. 
| OwEx's Juvenal. 


Fixt in an elbow chair at eaſe, 
I chooſe companions as I pleats. SW:FT, 
Hail, precious pages! that amuſe and teach, 

Exalt the genius, and in prove the breaſt, 
A feaſt for ages. — O thou banquet nice! 
Where the tou! riots with ſecure excess. 
What heurt-felt bliſs! What pieature-wing 


& hours ! 
Dr. 5. Davis. 


EAR FRIEND, 
* 


IT H the remainder of the 
money we purchaſed houthold goods, but as we then 
had not ſufficient to furniſh a room, we worked hard, 
and lived till harder, fo that in a ſhort time we had 
2 room furniſhed with our own goods; and I believe 
taut it is not poſſible for you to imagine with what 
pleature and ſatistaction we looked round the room 
and ſurveyed our property: I believe that Alexander 
the Great never reflected on his immeuſe acquitiions 
ith half the heart-felt enjoyment which we u expe 
rieneed on this capital attainment. 

„ How happy: is the man whoſe early lot, 
«© Harth made him matter of a turnith d cot.“ 


Atter our room was furnithed, as we ſtill enjoyed 
+ better ſtate of health than we did at Briſtol and 
Taunton, and hat alio more work and higher wages, 
we 2 ſomething to our ſtock of wearing ap- 
parel. | 


Induftrious habits in each boſom reigns, 

And induftry begets A love of gain; 

Hence all the g. c trom opulence that ſpring. 
OoLDszz11 4. 

G 
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Nor did I forget the old book-ſhops: but frequent. 
ly added an old book to my ſmall collection; and 1 
really have often purchaſed books with the money 
that ſhould have leen expended in purchaſing ſome- 
thing to cat ; a ſtriking inſtance of which follows : 

At the time we were purchaling houſhold 8, 
we kept ourſelves very ſhort of money, and on Chriſt- 
mas-eve we had but half-a-crown left to buy a Chriſt- 
mas dinner. My wife defired that I would go to mar- 
ket, and purchaſe this feſtival dinner, and off I ſet 
for that purpoſe; but in the way I ſaw an old book- 
thop, and I could not reſiſt the temptation of going 
in; intending only to expend fixpence or nine-pence 
out of my half crown. But I ſtumbled upon Y oung's 
Night Thoughts—forgot my dinner—down went the 
Lalf-crown—and I haſtened home, vaſtly delighted 
with the acquilition. When my wife aſked me where 
was our Chriſtmas dinner? I told her it was in my 
pocket.“ In your pocket! (ſaid ſhe), that is a ſtrange 
place. How could you think of ſtuffing u joint of 
meat into your pocket?“ I affured her that it would 
take no harm. But as I was in no haſte to take it out, 
ſhe began to be more particular, and enquired what I 
had got. Ke. On which I began to harangue on the 
ſuperiority of intellectual pleaſures over ſenſual gra- 
tihcations, and obſerved that the brute creation en- 
joyed the latter in a much higher degree than man. 
:\nd that a man, that was not poſſeſſed of intellectual 
enjoyments, was but a two-legged brute. 

I was proceeding in this {train : © And fo (faid ſhe,) 
inſtead of buying a dinner, I ſuppoſe you have, as 
vou have done before, been buying books with the 
noney 7”? | | 

Pray, what is the value of Newton or Locke? 
« Do they leiſen the price of potatoes or corn? 
„When poverty cames, can they ſoften the ſhock, 
n teach us how hunger is patiently borne ? 
Lau ſpend half your life time in poring on books; | 
© Vit a mountain of wit muſt be cramm'd in that ſkull 
And vet, if a man were tu judge by your looks, 
« Perhaps he would think you cunfoundedly dull.“ 

I confeſſed I had bought Young's Night Thoughts: 

And I think (faid I) that I bave acted wiſely 
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for had I bought @ dinner, we ſliould have eaten it to- 
morrow, and the pleaſure would have been ſoon 
over; 8 

«© But in the volumes of the mighty dead, 
« We feaſt on joys to vulgar minds unknown.” 


Should we live fifty years longer, we ſhall have the 
Night Thoughts to feait upon.” This was too power- 
ful an argument to admit of W Ir debate; in 
ſhort, my wife was convinced. wn 1 ſat, and be- 
n to read with as much enthuſiaſm as the good 
octor poſſeſſed when he wrote it ; and ſo much did 
it excite my attention as well as approbation, that I 
retained the greateſt part of it in my memory. | 
—_— of Perſius, as Engliſhed, might have been 
applied to me : | 


«& ws For this yeu gain your meagre looks, 
_ « And ſacrifice your dinner to your books.” 
Sometime in June 1774, as we fat at work in our 

room, Mr. Boyd, one of Mr. Weſley's people, called 

and informed me that a little ſhop and parlour were to 
be let in Featheritone-ſtreet ; adding, that if I was 
to take it, I might there get ſome work as a maſter. 

I without hefiration told him that I liked the idea, 

and hinted that I would fell books alſo. Mr. Boyd 

then aſked me how I came to think of ſelling boo's ? 

I informed him that until that moment it had never 

once entered into my thoughts ; but that when he 

propoſed my taking the ſhop, it inſtantancoufly vc- 
cured to my mind, that tor ſeveral moaths paſt I had 

_ ubſerved a great increaſe in a certain old book ſhop ; 

and that I was perſuaded I knew as much of old 
books as the perſon who kept it. I farther obſerved, 
that I loved books, and that if I could but be « bock- 
ſeller, I ſhould then have plenty of books to read, 
which was the greateſt motive I could conceive to in- 
duce me to make the attempt. My friend on this al- 
ſured me, that he would yet the ſhop for me, and 
with a laugh added. When you are Lord Mayor, 
you ſhall uſe all your intereſt to get me made an Al- 
derman.“ Which I engaged not to forget to par- 

m. 


G 2 
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& In all my wand' rings round this world of care, 
« In all my griefs, and God has giv'n my Mare; 
« I ſtill had hopes to ſee ſome better days.” 


My private library at this time conſiſted of Fletch- 
er's Checks to Antinomianiſm, &c. 5 volumes; 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind; Young's Night 
Thoughts; Wake's Tranflation of the Kooftolical 
Epiſtles ; Fleetwood's Life of Chriſt; the firſt twenty 
numters of Hinton's Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences; ſome of Mr, Weſley's Journals, and ſome 
of the pious lives publiſhed by him; and about a 
dozen other volumes of the latter ſo:t, beſides dd 
magazines, &. To ſet me up in ſtyle, Mr. Boyd 
recommended me to the friends of an holy brother 
lately gone to heaven, and of whom I purchaſed 2 
bagful of old books, chiefly divinity, for a guinea, 


How muſt he ſtruggle in the ſhades of night, 

To break thro poverty's dark miſts to light! 

Oh, whar a taſk before he gains his end! 

A taſk indeed !—exclaims my dear old friend. SWAIN, 


With this flock, and ſome odd ſcraps of lea» 
ther, which together with all my books were worth 
about five pounds, I opened ſnop on Midſummer-day 
1774, in Featherſtone- ſtreet, in the pariſh ot St. Luke; 
aud I was as well pleaied in ſurveying my little ſhop 
with my name over it, as was Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he faid, ** Is not this great Bab; lon that, I have 
duilt ?““ And my good wife ofien perceiving the 
pleaſure that I took in my ſhop, piouſly cautioned me 
againſt ſetting my mind on the riches of this world, 
and aſſured me that it was all but vanity. * You are 
very right, my dear (I ſometimes replied,) and to 
keep our minds as ipirt:ual as we can, we will always 
attend our claſs un band-mekings, hear as man 
fermons, &c. at the Foundcry on week diys as ref. | 
ble, and on ſabbath days we will mind nothing but 
the good of our fouls; our ſmall beer fhall de fetched 
in on Saturday nights, nor will we drels even a-po- 
tatoe on the ſabbath. We will ſtil} attend the preach- 
ing at five o'clock in the morning; at eight, go to the 
prayer meeting; at ten, to the public wuiltup at the 
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Foundery; hear Rr. Perry at Cripplegate, at two; 
Le at the preaching at the Foundery, at five; meet 
with the general ſociety, at ix; meet in the united 
Lands at ſeven, and again be at the prayer meeting at 
eight; and then come e home, and read and pray by 
ourielves,”? * 


I am, 


Dear Friend, 
Yours. 


—ö—U— — — 


LETTER XI. 


wan range viciſſitudes of human fate 

Still a!t'riag, never ina ſteady ſtate; 

Good after ill, and after pain delight; 

Alternate, like the ſceres of dax. and night. 

Since every one who lives is born to die, 
And none can buaſt intire felicity: 

With equal mind what happens les us bear, 

Nor joy, nor grieve tuo much fur things beyond our care. 

Like pilgrims, to ha appointed place we tend: 

The won ld's an lun, and death's the juui ney's end. 

. s Palemon and Arcite. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


\ omaithitinding the obſcurity of 
the ſtreet, and the mean appearance of my thop, yet 
I ſoon found cuſtomers far what few books I had; 
and I as ſoon laid out-the money in other old craſh 
which was daily brought for ſale. 

At that time Mr. Weſley's people h d a ſum ot 
money, which was kept on purpole to lend out, for 
three months, without intereſt, to ſuch of their ſo- 
ciety whoſe characters were good, and who wanted a 


temporary relief. To increaſe my little ſtock, I bor- 
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rowed five pounds out of this fund, which was ot 
great ſervice to me. 
In our new ſituation we lived in a very frugal 
manner, often dining on potatoes, and quenching 
our thirſt with water, being abſolutely determined, 
it poſſible, to make fome proviſion for ſuch diſmal 
times as ſiekneſs, ſhortneſs of work, &c. which we 
had been ſo frequently involved in before, and could 
ſcarce help expecting to be our fate again, My wite 
foreboded it much more than I did, being of a more 
melancholy turn of mind, 
Women ever love 


To brood wer ſorrows, aud indulge their woe. 
FaaxcxLiiw's Sophocles. 


And yet when we really were involved in ſickneſs 
and poverty, ſhe bore all with patienee and forti- 


tude. 


Imnin'd ills in frighi fu ſhapes appear, 

\\ lute preſent evils we with patience bear; 

Phantoms, and empty forms are ſear'd the moſt, , 

As thoſe who ſcorn'd the man, yet dread the _ 
APER, 


I lived in this ſtreet ſix months, and in that time 
increaſed my ſtock from five pounds, to twenty-five 
pounds. „ 1 

London the public there are candid and generous, and be- 


fore my merit can have time to create me enemies, I'll ſave 
money, and a fig for the Sultan and Sophy. Roves. 


This immenſe ſtock I deemed too valuable to be 
buried in Featherſtone-ſtreet ; and a ſhop and parlour 
being to let in Chiſwell-ſtreet, No. 46, I took them. 
This was at that time, and for fourteen years after- 
wards, a very dull and obfcure fituation : as few ever 
paſſed through it, beſides Spitalfield weavers on hang- 
ing days, and methodiſts on preaching nighcs ; but ſtill 

it was much better adapted for buſineſs than Feather- 
ſtone- ſtreet. 5 a, 

A ſhort time after I came into Chiſwell-ſtreet to 
hve, an odd circumſtance occurred which, cauſed a 
great deal of talk ; Mrs. Chapman, who many years 
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kept a livery ſtable in Coleman- ſtreet, had a cat big 
with kitten; this cat was one day ſcen to fly at « 
fowl, that was roaiting by the fire, which ſhe repeated 
ſeveral times, ſo that ſhe was at laſt put out of thr 
room; when this fowl was dreſſed and eat, they gave 
poor puſs the bones, but this was not enough, tor 
when ſhe lay in, they found that ſhe had marked he; 
kitten, as inſtead of two feet before, ſhe had tac 
wings, with ſome ſhort feathers on them; the ſingu- 
larity of this kitten drew great numbers to viſt her. 
which occaſioned ſo much trouble ro Mrs. Chapinan, 
that ſhe figned the death-warrant, and poor puts was 
drowned, and afterwards buried in the dung heup. 

I thought this ſtory would read as well in my Lite, 
as in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which pre- 
vented me from troubling thoſe learned authors with 
Its. 

A few weeks after I was ſettled in my new ſhop, I 
bade a final adieu to the gentle craft, and converted my 
little tack of leather, &c.. intu old books; and a 
great fale I had, conſidering my ſtock; which was 
not only extremely ſmall, but contained very little 
variety, as it principally conſiſted of divinity ; for as 
I had not much knowledge, ſo I ſeldom ventured out 
of my depth. Indeed, there was one clafs of books, 
which for the firit year or two that I called myſelf a 
bookſe!ler, I would not fell, for ſuch was my 1gno- 
rance, bigotry, ſuperſtition (or what you plcate) that 
I conſcientiouſly deftroycd ſuch books as fell into my 
hands, which were written by free-thinkers ; for 
really ſuppoſing them to be dictated by his ſable high- 
neſs, I would neither read them myfels, nor ſell ti em 
n 1 
ou will > ſurpreſed when I inform you, 
that there 4 in 3 {and I ſuppoſe in ada? po- 
pulous places) perſons who purchaſe every article 
which they have occafian for (and alfo many articles 
which they have no occaſion for, nor ever will) at 
falls, beggarly ſhops, pawnbrokers, &c. under the 
idea of purchaſing cheaper than they could at reſpect- 
able ſhops, and of men of property. A conſiderable 
number of this ſpecies of — I had in the be- 
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132 LIFE OF J. LACKINGTON, 
viaring, who forſook my ſhop as ſoon as I began 10 
appear more refpectavle, by introducing better order, 
poſſeſſing more valuable books, and having acquired 
4 better judgment, &, Notwithſtanding which, I 
declare to you, upon my honour, that theſe very 
bargain-hunters have given me double the price that 
I now charge for thouſands and tens of thouſands of 
volumes. For as a tradeſman increaſes in reſpectabi- 
lity and opulence, his opportunities of purchaſing in- 
ercaſe proportionably, and the more he buys and 
ſells, the more he becomes a judge of the real value 
of his goods. It was for want of this experience and 
judgment, ſtock, &c. that for ſeveral years I was in 
the habit of charging more than double the price 1 
new do for many thouſand articles. Eut profeſſed 
bargain-hunters often purchaſe old loc at the ſtalls 
in Moorfields, when halt the wards are ruſted oft or 
taken out, and give more for them than they would 
have paid for new ones to any reputable ironmonger. 
And what numerous inſtances of this infatuation do 
2 meet with daily at ſales by auction, net of books 
only, but of many other articles? Of which I could 


heile 2dduce a variety of glaring inſtances ; but (not 


to tire you) a few of recent date ſhall ſuffice, —At 
the \.ic of Mr. Rigby's books at Mr. Chriſtie's, Mar- 
tyn's Dictionary of Natural Hiſtory ſold for teen 
guineas, which then ſtood in my catalogue at four 

ornels fifteen Hillings; Pilkington's Dictionary of 
. at /even gulneat-, uſually fold at three; 
Francis's Horace, two pourds ekewen fpillings, and many 
others in the ſime manner. At Sir George Cole- 
Frank's fale, the eftavo edition of the Tatler fold for 
tus guineas and a half. At a ſale a few weeks ſince, 
KRupiu's Hiſtory, in tolio, the two firſt volumes only 
(iaitead of five) ſold for upwards of Fe gn. 1 
charge for the ſame from ten ſhillings and /ixpence to on- 
found ten fortlinzs. I fell great numbers of books to 
pawnbrokers, who fell them out of their windows at 
much higher prices, the purchaſers believing that 
they are buying bargains, and that ſuch articles have 
been pawned ; nor is this commerce confined to bock: 
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only, but extends to various other articles, of which 
they always buy the worſt of every kind of article 
they ſell, I will even add, that many ſhops which 
are calle ! pawnbrokers, never take in any pawns, yet 
can hve by ſelling things which are — to be 
kept over time. 

I went on proſperouſly until ſome time in geptem- 
ber 1775, when I was ſuddenly taken ill of a dread- 
kal fever; and eight or ten days aiter, my wife was 
ſcized with the ſame diforder. 

Human hopes, now mounting higli, 

On the ſwelling ſurge of joy; 

Now with unexpected woe, | | 
Sinking to the depths below. WesT's Pindar. 


At that time I only kept a boy to help in my ſhop, 
f1 that J fear, while I lay ill, my wife had too much 
care and anxiety on her mind. I have been told that, 
before ſhe was confined to her bed, ſhe walked about 
in a delirious ſtate; in which ſhe did not long conti- 
nue, but contrary to all expectation die, in a fit of 
enthuſiaſtic rant, on the ninth of November, fur- 
rounded with ſeveral methodiſtical preachers, 


Inv idions death! how doft thou rend in ſunder 
Whom love has knit and ſympathy made one? 
A tie ſo ſtub horn. ELAIR's Grave. 


She was in reality one of the beſt of women; and 
although for about four years ſhe was ill the greweſt 
part of the time, which involved me in the very depth 


of poverty and diſireſs, yet I never once repented 
havin g married her. 


39 


— Still buſy meddling memory, 

In barbarous ſucceſſion, muſters up 

The paſt endearments of our ſofter hours, 

Tenacious of his theme. Bi ain's Grare. 


.-*The true, ſbe was teen to an extreme, and 
of courte. yery ſuperſtitious and vikouary, but as JL 
was,very far gone myſelf, I did not think that a fault 
in here | 

Go, take thy ſeat, the heav'nly choirs 8 among, 

But leave thy virtues to the world below. 

| OnLanDe FORICSO. 
G 5; 
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Indeed ſhe much exceeded me, and moſt others that 
ever fell under my obſervation. 
She ne'er indulg'd a recreation, 


That could endanger her ſalvation ; 
But choſe the moſt auſtere reftraints, 


And ſpoke the language of the ſaints. Humyuntys. 


She in reality totally neglected and diſregarded every 
lind of pa rag — dong but thoſe of a ſpiritual (or 
viſionary) nature, Methinks I here ſee you ſmile; 
but I aſſure you ſhe made ne exception; but was a 
complete devotee, and what is more remarkable with- 
out pride or ill- nature. 


Intentions ſo pure, and ſuch meekneſs of ſpirit, h 
Muſt of courſe, and of right, Heaven's kivgdom inherit. 
| SIMK R. 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


2 


Yours. 


LETTER XIII. 


« P've ſtrange news to give you! but when you recave it 
« Tis impoſſible, Sir, that yuu ſhould believe it! 
« But as I've been told this agreeable tory 


« P' digreſs for a moment to lay it defore ye.” 
DEAR SIR, 


A Friend of mine, of whoſe ve- 
racity I entertain the higheſt opinion, has favoured 
me with an account of a lady, who has to the full as 
much, indeed more of the ſpirit, but without the 

1 of Nancy Lackington. The fact is as 
ows: 


4 'Tis true dis a pity: and pity tis its true. 
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Mr. R—t, a gentcel tradeſman with whom I a: 
icquainted, having loſt his ſecond wife early in 1790, 
courted and married one of the holy litters a few 
months afterwards. They had lived together about 
ix months, when Mr. R—t, one Sunday, being a 
tober religious man, took down Doddridge's Lectures, 
zud began to read them to his wife and tamily, But 
this holy ſiſter found fault with her huſband for read- 
ing ſuch learned rational diſcourſes, which ſavoured 
too much of human reaſon and vain philoſophy, and 
wiſhed he would read ſomething more ſpiritual ana 
edifying, He attempted to convince her that Dr. 
Doddridge was not only a good rational divine, but 


— 
1 


to the full as ſpiritual as any divine ought to be; and 


that to be more ſpiritual he mutt be lefs rational, and 
„t courſe become fanatical and viſionary. But thete 
obiervations of the huſband fo diſpleaſed his ſpiritual 
wife, that ſhe retired to bed, and leit her huſbund to 
read Doddridge's Lectures as long as he choſe to his 
children by a former wife. 

The next morning, while Mr. R—t was out or: 
bulineſs, this holy fitter, without ſaying one ſyllable 
to any perſon, packed up all her clothes, cranmeg 
them into a hackney-coach, and away ſhe went. Mr. 
R—t, poor foul! on coming home, difco. cred his 
immenſe loſs, and, in an almoſt frantie ſtate, ſpent the 
tirſt fortnight in fruitleſs attempts to diſcover her re- 
d. Ent. 

Three weeks after her elopement, I was (ay 
„Mr. R—t) going down Cheapfide one day, and 
taw a lady ſomething like my wite; bit as the was 
** ſomewhat diſguiſed, and I could not fee her face, 
* I was not ſure. At laſt I ventured to look under 
* her bonnet, and found, that, ſure enough, it ws 
* ſhe. I then walked three times backwards and 
forwards in Cheapſide, endeavouring to perſuade 
her to return with me, or to diſcover where the 
+ lived; bur ſhe obſtinately refuſed to returu, or to let 
me fee her retreat; and here (lays Mr. R—t) 1 
* begged that ſhe would grant me a ki's;, but the 
* would not willingly. However, after ſome buſtie 
in the ſtreet, I 3 Puar dear 
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„ ſoul! (ſigh'd he) ſhe is rather too ſpiritual ; for not- 
« withitanding J laid by her-{f:de near fix months, ſhe 
„ never would be prevailed upon to do any thing 
« carnal; and although I did all in my power to get 


„the better of her ſpiritual ſcruples, yet ſhe was al- 


„ ways fo in love with Chritt her heavenly ſpouſe, 
« that when ſhe clopet from me, ſhe was, I affure 
„vou, as good a virgin as when I married her.” 

I inuit give you a itory or two of the ſame nature 
with the preceding : | 

A gentleman of London happening to be on a vi- 
ſit at Zriſtol about three years fince, fell in love with 
a hard ume yours lady who was one of the holy 
filter :.vod;g after a few weeks acquaintance he made 
ber an offer of his perſon and fortune, and the young 
lady, aſter proper inquiry had been made into the 
rentician's family, fortune, &c. conſented to make 
cur lover happy. They were ſoon aſter married, 
and the ſame day ſer off in a poit-chaiſe towards Lon - 
don, in order to flecp the firit night at an inn, and fo 
ſave the lady the bluthes occaſioned by the jokes com- 
mon cn ſuch occaficns ; this happy couple had been 
in bed about an hour when the cry of murder alarmed 
the houſe; this alarm, proceeding from the room that 
was occupicd by the bride and brideg room, drew the 
company th.t way; the inn-keeper knocked at the 
door, and demanded adm:ttance ; our Penedict ap- 
pearcd at the door, and informed the hoſt that his 
lady had been taken ſuddenly ill in a kind of fit, he 
believed, but that ſhe was better; and after the inn- 
keeper's wife had been feat into the room to fee the 
yeurg lady, and had found her well, all retited to 
be d 1 | 

They had, however, not lain more than two hours, 
when the cry of murder, fire, &c. again alarmed the 
bouſe, and Jrew many out of their beds once more. 

Our young gentleman then drefſed himſelf, and, 
opening the door, informed the company that he had 
that morning been married to the young lady in bed, 
ard that being married, he had infilted on being ad- 
mitted to the privilege of an huſband, but that the 
young lady had talked much about the good of her 


* 
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poor ſoul, ber ſpiritual huſband, &c ; and that inſtead 
»f granting what he conceived to be the right of 
every huſband, ſhe had thought proper to diſturb all 
in the houſe. He added, that having been thus made 
rery ridiculous, he would take effectual care to pre- 
rent a repetition of the fame abſurd conduct. 

He then ordered a poſt-chaiſe, and ſet off tor Lon- 
don, leaving our ſaint in bed to enjoy her ſpiritual 


contemplations in their full extent; nor has he ever 


ſince paid her any attention. 
Y 


&« The poor man having wander'd round 'em, 
© Left ai} her beauties as he found em. 


Some time fince, being in a large town in the 
Weſt, ſhe was pointed out to me by a friend, as ſhe 
was walking in the ſtreet. 

I am alio imformed, from undoubted authority, 
bat in the ſame town there now reſides a couple who 
have been marricd upwards of three years, and as 
vet the huſband is not certain as to the ſex of his 
wife : and on every attempt of the huſband for that 
purpoſe, rhe ſervants are alarmed with the ſcreams of 
the pious lady, who would not permit ſuch carnal 
communication for the world. : 
The preceding ſtories put me in mind of what 
Ovid fays was practiſed by young maids on the feſti- 
val of the celebrated nymph Auna Porenna, thus 
tranilated by I—I know not who: j 


ce With promiſes the amorous god ſhe led, 

« And with fond hopes his eager paſhon fed; 

& At length tis done, the goddeſs yields, ſhecry'd; 
« My pray'rs have gain'd the victory o'er pride. 

© With joy the god prepares the golden bed; 

*« Tt.ither, her face conceal'd, is Anna led; 

© Tit on the brink of blits, ſhe ſtands confeſs'd j— 
„Tue diſappointed lover is her jeſt, 

« Whilz rage and ſhame alternate {well his breaſt. 


I know that there are now in Weſley's fociety, in 
London, ſome women u ho, ever fince they were 
converted, have refuſed to fleep with their huſbands, 
and that ſome of thofe will not pay the leaſt atten- 
tion to any temporal concern Whatever, being, as 
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they term it, wholly wrapped up in divine contem- 
2 having their ſouls abſorbed in divine love, 

as not to be interrupted by the triſſing concerns of 
a huſband, family, &c. 


Reflection loves to wake and ſhell a tear 

O er human weaknefs- many a noble mind, 

Ny ſuperſtition cramp*d, has here refign'd 

The rights of reaſon God and nature gave, 

Man's higheſt privilege :—Here many a heart, 

Of that ſweet ſocial intercourſe debarr'd 

Which gives to poliſh'd life its higheſt taſte, 

Harden'd; to joys, to pity's melting touch 

Inſenſible and cold—prayer here has taught 

Her lovely votereſs the art to check 

Each rifing wiſh, each tumult of the ſoul ; 

Refign'd — — — — — — 

To live to heav'n alone, and paſs away, 

Like ſome fair flow'r that on the wild heath blows, 

And ftrews its with'ring leaves apon the blaſt. 
Rev. |. WurTEHOUST. 


Mrs. G „left her huſband and children, one 
of whom was ſucking at her breaſt, and came from 
Ireland to London; and when ſhe was upbraided 
with her unnatural behaviour, ſhe replied, *©* It was 
the will of the Lord; ſhe had left all for Chriit's 
fake, and followed the guidings of his ſpirit. To fit 
under the preaching of Mr. Weſley, was of more 
importance to her than huſband and children.” For 
a long time ſhe lived on what ſhe had brought away 
from her huſband ; after that was gone, ſhe lived a 
half-ſtarved life, by taking in plain work. What 
became of hey ao tas I could never learn. 

Left unrequited for the pomp of pray'r ; 

Each ſocial. duty, each endearing tie, 

The ſoul's beſt bond, its native ſympathy. 

And thoſe few virtues which our natures own, 

Alike forgotten, or alike unknown. Nc. 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


ours. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Women that leave no ſtone unturn'd, 


In which the cauſe might be concern d. Hu pisRA2. 


The man without ſin, the met hodiſt Rabbi, a N 
Has perfectly cur d the chloruſis of Tabby : 
And, if right, I can judge from her ſhape and her face, 
She ſoon may produce an infant of grace. 
Now they ſay that all people in her fituation 
Are very fine ſubjects for regeneration. 
New Barn Gnide 


DEAR FRIEND, 


ECAUSE ſome of the holy 
fiters are in their amours altogether ſpiritual, you. 
are by os mee troy are all totally 
diveſted of the carnal propenſity. 
Some of theſe good creatures are ſo far from think- 
ing that their huſbands are too carnal in their affec- 
nons, that they really think that they are not enough 
ſo; and inſtances are not wanting, in which, owing 
to their having huſbands too ſpirtitual, they have 
been willing to receive aſſiſtance the huſbands of 
Women. 
It is but about a year fince a certain celebrated 
preacher uſed to adminiſter carnal confolation to the 
wife of his clerk. This body communication was re- 
peated fo often, and ſo open, hat at laſt it came to 
| the clerk's ears, who watching an opportunity, one 
I the pious pair at their devotion, and fo 
— 2 wich his walking ſtaff, that 
ublic were 2 near a month deprived of the 
reſulting from his remarkable "gi of elu» 


— 
«© The * 
* R 


1 1 
e temptation ot telling another; ory 
Bramble fays, 
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60 Here my ſubject is not barren; 
« But in rare anecdotic matter rich.” 


A certain holy ſiſter who lately kept a houſe in : 
country village, within ten miles of London, and 
took in (as they called it) Mr. Weſley's preachers ; by 
taking in is only meant, that when they came in turn 
to preach in the village, ſhe uſed to ſi pply each with 
victuals and a bed ( doubt but they flept alone). 
This lady was fo very remarkable for her /piritul ex- 
perience and divine gifts; 


Heaven has its choſen favourites, and on thoſe 
With partial hand, it: double gift beſtows ; 
While common fouls, like coarſer ſtuffs laid by, 
Are rot prepar'd to take the brighter dye. 
| J. H. Baowxs#, Eſq. 


Theſe gracious gifts attracted many to her houſe, 
beſides ſuch as came in the regular courſe of their 
duty, and among the former a preacher from London, 
from whom I learnt the affair. 


If any of her ſiſters ſaid, 
Califta, you're a lovely maid ; 
For ſhame! cry'd our religious laſs, 
Sure you forget all fleſh is graſs ; 
The beauty of each blooming ſinner, 
Will toon give churchyard worms a dinner; 
The faireſt features of the face 
Are vanity compar'd to grace. 
Fox TAN E by HumMPuRE x. 


\ 


This preacher happening to want a wife, and be- 
ing very ſpiritually-minded, actually married her in 
December 1 790, merely for her geat gifts and graces, 
as her fortune was not above the fiftieth part as much 
as his own. They had not been married a week, 
when this ſimple preacher diſcovered thut his gifted 
gracious' ſaint was an incarnate devil, who had mar- 
_ ried him only to rob, plunder, and — him. | 


Whate'er it be, to wiſeſt men and beſt 

Seeming at firſt all heav'nly under virgin veil, 8 
Soft, modeſt, meek, demure; 

Once join'd, the contrary ſhe proves, a thorn 

Inteſtine, for within defenſive arms. „ pv 
A cleaying miſchief; in his way to virtue 
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Adverſe and turbulent, or by her charms 

Draas him away enflav d 

With dotage, and his ſenſe deprav'd, 

To folly and ſhameful deeds which ruin ends. 

| MiLrox's Samſon Agoniſtes, 


And in a few months, between her and her gal- 
lants, they bullied him out of a ſettlement to the 
amount of four times the ſum ſhe brought him, and 
the poor pious preacher thinks that he has cheaply 
got rid of her. 


An, fooliſh woman! may ſhe one day ſee 

How deep ſhe's plung'd herſelf in infamv, 

And with true penitence waſh out the ſtain ;— 
But—miſchief on't—why ſh uld I pray in vain ; 

For the's but harden'd at the name of grace, 

No bluſh was ever ſeen t'adorn her face. Govt ö. 


The reaſon why I intereſt myſelf in his hehalf is, 
becauſe I am confident that he really is an honeſt 
well-meaning man at the bottom; but withal one 
that does not poſſeſs the greateſt ſhare of underſtand- 
ing, and who being formerly but a mean mechanic, 
never had any education; but although he is a great 
enthuſiaſt, yet he is one of the good-natured inoffen- 
five fort, who will do no harm to any perſon, but, 
on the contrary, all the good in his power. I am 
only ſorry, as he lately was an honeſt uſeful tradeſ- 
man, that he ſhould have ſo muck ſpiritual quixotiſm 
in him, as at thirty years of age to ſhut up his ſhop 
and turn preacher, without being able to read his 
primer; which I can afſure you is the caſe. 


What though bis wits could ne'er diſpenſe 

One page of grammer, or of ſenſe ; 

What thongh his learning be ſc flight, 

He ſcarcely knows to ſpell or write; 

What though his ſcull be cu.\gel-proof, 

He's orthodox, and that's enougli. Tom BRAINLESS. 


But theſe hcavenly teachers only ſpeak as the 


Spirit giveth utterance, of courſe all human learning 


6 entirely ſuperfluous : 


As he does not chuſe to cull, 
His faith by any ſcripture rule, 
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But by the vapours that torment 
His brains, from hy pocondria ſent, 
Which into dreams and viſions turn, 
And make the zeal ſo fircely burn, 
That reaſon loſes the aſcendant, 
And all within grows independant, 
He proves all ſuch as do accord 
With him the choſen of the Lord; 
But that all others are accurſt, 


'Tis plain in Cauticles the firſt. | 
Bur LENI Poſth. Works. 


The following very extraordinary fact took place 
about the time that I firſt came to lire in Chiſwell- 
ſtreet: Mr. R—a ſurgeon, who lived many veags near 
Moorfielde, happened to have a methodiſtical lady 
(ſome relation to him) that boarded in the houſe, 
and ſerved as a companion to Mrs. R—; the ſurgeon 
ſome how or other got to bed to this holy woman, 
and after ſome time Mrs. R— beame acquainted with 
their illicit amours; ſhe took not the leaſt notice of 
the difcovery, but kept in good humour with both 
until ſhe had an opportunity of being revenged of 
her rival. One afternoon, her huſband being from 
home, ſhe took care to ſend the ſervants out of the 
way, and then went up ſtairs to this boarder's bed- 
room, and found her taking her afternoon nap on the 
bed; upon which ſhe ſecured her hands, by tying 
them, one to each of the poſts at the head of < bed ; 
in doing which the lady awaked and began to laugh, 
as thinking it was ſome bit of humour; Mrs. R— 
laughed alſo, and procceded to tye her legs, one to 
each of the poſts at the foot of the bed, which the 
other permitted, ſtill thinking it was ſome harmleſs 
whim ; but alas! ſhe was foon convinced to the con- 
trary, for as ſoon as Mrs. R— had made her ſecure, 
ſhe (horrid to relate) took a pen-knite, and cut off 
one half of the extcrnals cf the offending part. 
Now, faid ſhe, in /avage wum, let Mr. K 


take half, or a whole one, which he likes beſt, She 


then ſent for her huſband, and told him*that Mrs. 
wanted his immediate aſſiſtance, which he 
found to be too true, as ſhe was nearly dead with the 
loſs of blood; however, he with much care and at · 
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tention, for many weeks, at laſt healed the wound. 
dhe then was defired by Mrs. R— to get herſelf ano- 
ther place to board at, leſt ſhe ſhould loſe the other 
half—the poor lady took her advice, and after this 
dreadful misfortune gave herſelf up entirely to devo- 
tion, and was ſoon after admitted into the ſele& bands, 
among the entirely holy fiſters, who having ſuffered 
much in the fleſh, are made perfect in grace, and free 
from the very remains of ſin. 

A few years ſince the methodiſt-preachers got foot - 
ing in Wellington (the famous birth-place ef your 
humble ſervant) and eſtabliſhed a ſociety, ſoon after 
which, one of their preachers (at Collompton, a neigh- 
bouring town) happened to like a young ſervant giri, 
who was one of the holy ſiſters, (ſhe having gone 
through the new birth) better than his wife, becauſe 
ſhe was an unenlightened, unconverted woman. And 
this ſervant girl proving with child, the news ſoon 
rcached Wellington ; and a very wealthy gentleman, 
who entertained the preachers there, followed the 
preacher of Collompton's example, and got his own 

« Bleſſed ſhe tho* once rejected, 
Like a little wandering ſheep ; 

« Poor maid, one. morning was elected 
«6 By a viſton in her ſleep.” 


After this ſome of the ſociety in. Wellington began 
to have all things in common, and . of 
the holy fiſters proved pzolific ; which ſo alarmed the 
pariſh, that ſome of heads of it inſiſted that the 
preachers ſhould not be permitted to exhibit there any 
longer. For, if (faid they) the methodiſt-ſociety 
continues, we ſhall have the pariſh full of battards.”? 

A fimilar affair happened at a country tawn, teu 
or twelve miles from Oxford, about two years ſince, 
where a very handſome powerful, preacher made con- 
verts of a great number of women, both married and 
ſingle, who were wonderfully affected, and great 

He had a roguiſh twinkling in his eye, 
Aud ſhone all glittering with ungodly dew; 
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If a tight damfel chanc'd to be tripping by, 
Which when obſerv'd, he ſhrunk into his mew, * 
And ſtrait would recollect his piety anew. 
Caſtle of Indolence, 


But he had not laboured there more than a year, 
before the churchwardens were made acquainted with 
his powerful operations on five young female ſaints, 
who all ſwore baſtards to this holy, ſpiritual labourer 
in the vineyard; upon which the gentlemen of the 
cown exerted themſelves, and prevented the farther 
propagation of methodiſm; as 
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« The ladies by ſpmpathy ſeem to diſcover 

The advantage of having a ſpiritual lover. | 
« They were ſadly afraid that wives, widows, and miſſes, 
Would confine to the all their favours and kiſſes.” 


There was in Saliſbury, ſome few years ago, a con- 
Fregation of methodiſts in connection with the late 
Mr, Weſley ; and amongſt the pyorer members, a 
young man, who with honourable profeſſions, paid 
his addrefſes to a young woman. They generally 
met in the duſk of the evening, after their daily la- 
bour was ended. One evening in particular he preſſed 
her to marry him; it was mutually agreed on, and 
the day fixt for the celebration of their nuptials; an! 
by way of binding the bargain (as odd as it may !een:! 
he preſented the young woman with. half-a-guinea. 
A fcw evenings after, being in company with her az 
uſual, he began to offer rudeneſs to her; alledging 
in excuſe, that as they were to be married in a few 
days, the congreſs would be perfectly innocent. But 
the girl reſented the uſage highly; and ſoon after, 
complained to the other methodiſts in that city, of the 
inſult ſhe had received from him. The young wan 
was accordingly challenged with ir ; but he ſtiffly de- 
nied the whole; alledging that he had not been in 
her company for ſome time paſt; that he had made 
no matrimonial contract with her; and confequently 
did not give her the half-guinea aſſerted; and the 
man who uſually worked with him in the fame ſhop, 
averred poſitively that- he was preſent with them on 
the evening in queſtion, at his uſual employment. 


Upon this, the methodiſts wyely concluded, that it 
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muſt have been the devil who had carried on this 
allair with the young woman; that when he gave her. 
the half guinea, ſhe had fold herſelf to him, and 
| that on the day fixt for the marriage, he would come 
and fetch ner away; or at leatt that ſome great evil 
would befal her. | 
Peter Pindar, in his ode to the devil, ſays, 


« What thouſands hourly bent on fin, 

„% With ſupplication cl thee in, 
To aid them to pui ſue it; 

& Yet when detecte'', with a lie 

« Ripe at thin tinger's ends, they cry, 
« [the wool bid me do it.“ 


As Mr. elle was to be at Newbury ſoon, they 
prud ntl d<corraine upon ſending a depuration of 
cer ant their members ty him, for his advice in fo 
eritieil en affair; which was accordingly done. 
ue ing dated the cate to him; inſtead of open- 
% heir eyes, as fo l-arned a man ought to have 
ne: ne treated the whole as truth; and directed 
th n to teſt and pray on that day when they expected 
un ty make his appearance; and atter the deputies 
hd ieft Newbury, he faid to the good people of the 
none where he then was, I thong bt a little fajtiny and 
# ayer wzuld not do them an harm. 

The author of a letter to Dr. Coke and Mr. Nore, 
vubvli hed ſince the ſirũ edition of my Memoirs, informs 
43, that a gentleman of Cheſham had a daughter 
awont teventeen years of age, whom he put into the 
nauds of a methodiſt parton, to have her converted, 
and was exceedingly kind and hiber-l to him; and 
wv: are informed that this raſcal converted her firſt, 
aus debauched her afterwards. 

So you ſec, my dear friend, by the above examples 
(were it neceflary, I could give you many more) that 
aot all the converted and fanctified females are be- 
come ſo abſorbed in the ſpiritual delights of the 
myſtical union, as to be totally infenfible to carnal 
connections; as we find that many among them are 
Liefled with a mind fo capacious, as to be able to 
participate in the pleaſures of both worlds, 
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— In this naughty world 
The garb of virtue is aſſum'd by vice, 
And hard it is for an experienc'd eye | 
To fay who merits, Hr oor, 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 


LETTER XXIV, 


Domeſtic happineſs, thou only bliſs 

Of paradiſe that has ſurviv'd the fall! 

Thou art the nurſe of virtue, in thine arms 

She ſmiles appearing, as in truth ſhe is, 

Heav'n born, und deſtin'd for the ſkies again. Cow, 


Woman, man's chiefeſt good, by heay'n defign'd 
To glad the heart, and humanize the mind; 
To ſouth each angry care, abate the ſtrife, 
And lull the patlions as we walk through life. 
5 Art of living in Loden. 


DEAR FRIEND, _ 


FTER a long digreſſion, I muit 
now return to my own aftuirs. | 

I continued in the above-mentioned dreadful fever 
many weeks, and my life was deſpaired of by all who 
came near me. During which time, my wite, whom 
I affectionately loved, died and was buried, without 
my once having a fight of her. 


She was—1 cannot ſay how good - God knows. 


Autan. 


What added much to my misfortunes, ſeveral 
nurſes that were hired to take care of me and wy 
wife, proved ſo abandoned and depraved as to have 
toſt all ſenſe of moral obligation, and every tender 
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feeling for one who to all appearanee was juſt on the 
point of death: ſeveral et theſe monſters in female 
ſhape robbed my drawers of linen, &c, and kept them- 
ſelves drunk with gin, while I lay unable to move in 
my bed, and was ready to perith, partly owing to 
want ot clcanlinets and proper care. Thus fituateg, 
I mult inevitably have fallen a victim, had it not 
been for my ſiſter Dorothy, wife of Mr. Northam of 
=o "Mg und my litter Elizabeth, wite of Mr, Bell 
in Suhu, 


—— — drxreadſul are the ills 
Which cruel fortune brings on human kind. 
| FRANCKLIN'S Sophocle3 | 
Theſe kind filters, as ſoon as they were informed 
of tue deplorable ſtare in which I lay, notwithſtaud- 
ing ſome miſunderſtanding which ſubſiſted between 
us, and prevented me from ſending for them, haſtened 
to me, and each fat up with me alternately, ſo that 
I had one or the other with me every night; and, con · 
trury to all expectation, I r:covered. - But this rec 
very Was in a very flow manner. | 
Heaith, lovieſt handmaid of the immortal train, 
With thee may all my future moments flow, 
Of this ſhort life what fleeting hours remain; 
Cume thou and tinge them with thy chearful wm 
| ELO E. 


As ſoon as I was able to enquire into the ſtate of 
my attairs, I found that Mr. Wheeler, fack and rope- 
maker in Old-ſtreet, Meſſrs. Bottomley and Shaw, 
carpenters and faſh-makers in Bunhill-row, had ſaved 
me ſrom ruin, by locking up my ſhop, which con- 
tained my little all. Had not this been done, the 
nurſes would no doubt have contrived means to have 
emptied my ſhop, as effectually as they had done my 
drawers. 

The above gentlemen not only took care of my 
hop, but alſo advanced money to pay ſuch expences 
as occurred; and as my wife was dead, they aſſiſted 
in making my will in favour of my mother. 

Theſe worthy gentlemen belong to Mr. Wefley's 
fociery (notwithſtanding thay have imbibed many 
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enthuſiaſtic whims) they would be an honour to any 
ſociety, and are a credit to human nature. I hope 
that I never ſhall recollect their kindneſs without be- 
ing filled with the warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude 
towards them. 
+I never had any opportunity of returning Mr. 

Wheeler's kindneſs. But Meſſrs. Bottomley and 
Shaw have received many hundred pounds of me for 
work, and are ſtill my carpenters, and ever ſhall be 
as long as I ſhall live near them, and have a houſc 
to repair. 

« He that hath Nature in him muſt he grateful : 

„ *Tis the Creator s primary great law, 

« That links the chain of being to each other, 

ec Joining the greater to the leſſer nature, 

c Tying the weak and ſtrong, the poor and powerful, 

&«& Subduing men to brutes, and even brutes to men.“ 


There is a fine paſſage in Ajax, a tragedy by So · 
phocles, as tranſlated by Dr. Francklin, and as it is a 
wife ſpeaking to her huſband, is the more remarkable. 
Tecmeſla luys to Ajax, 


Thou art my all, 

« Ny only ſaſeg ard: do not, do not leave me 
„ Nonght ſo becomes a man as gratitude 

% For good received, and noble deeds are ſtill 

« The offspring of benevolence, whilſt he 

« With whom rememdrauce dies of bleflings paſty 
« I; vile and worthleſs.” 


There are alfo two fine lines on this ſubject in W. 
Whitehead's Epiſtle to Dr. Lowth, which I muſt quote. 


40 


The next vii tue to beſtow ing good, 
&© Thou know'ſt, is gratitude for good beſtow d.“ 


On my recovery I alſo learnt that Miſs Dorcas 
Turton (the young woman that kept the houſe, and 
of whom I then rented the ſhop, parlour, kitchen and 
2 having out of kindneſs to my wife, occa- 

onally affiſted her during her ilneſs. had caught the 
ſame dreadful diſorder ; ſhe was then very dangerouſly 
ill, and people ſhunned the houſe as much as if the 
plague had been in it. So that when | opened my 
ſhop again, I was flared at as though L had aftually 
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returned from the other world; and it was a confider- 
able time before many of my former cuſtomers could 
eredit that I really was in exiſtence, it having been 
repeatedly reported that I was alſo dead. 

Montaigne ſays That ſorrow is a paſſion which 
the world has endeavoured, to honour, by cloathing 
it with the godly titles of wiſdom, virtue, &c. which 
is a fooliſh and vile diſguiſe; the Italians call it 
its proper name, ill nature; for, in truth (ſays he) it is 
always a mean baſe paſſion; and for that reaſon the 
ſtoicks forbid their wile men to be any way affected 
with it.“ f | 

Whether Montaigne is right ornot, I will not deter- 
mine; but I got rid of my forrow as fait as I could, 
thinking that I could not give a better proof of my 
having loved my late wife, than by getting another 
as ſoon as I could. = 


Man may be happy if he will, 

I've ſaid fo often, and I think fo till ; 
Doctrine to make the millions ſtare! 

Know then, e>ch mortal ts in actual ove; 

Can brew what weather he ſhall moſt approves 
Or wind, or cam, or toul, or fair. 


But here's the miſchief—man's an aſs, I ſay ; 
Todo fond of thunder, light'ning, form, and rain; 
He hives the charming, chearing ray, 
That ſpreads a ſmile, o'er hill and plain 
Dark he muſt conrt the ſcull, and ſpade, and ſhroud, 
The miſtreſs of bis foul muſt be a cluud ! 
PETER PIN DAR. 


Miſs Dorcas Turton was a charming young woman, 
and you muſt now be made tarther acquainted with 


her. She is the daughter of Mr. Samuel Turton of 


Staffordſhire; her mother, by marriage, ſtill retained 
her maiden name, which was Miſs Jemima Turton, 
of Oxfordſhire, grand-daughter of the honourable 
Sir John Turton, Knight, one of the Judges of the 
Court of King's Bench. Mr. Samuel Turton had a 
large fortune of his own, and about twenty thouſand 
pounds with his wife Miſs Jemima, but by law-ſuits, and 
an unhappy turn for gaming, he diſhpated nearly the 
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whole of it, and was obliged to have recourſe to trads 
to help to ſupport his family. 


« »Fis leſt at dice, what ancient honour won, 
„% Hard, Wheu the father plays away the fon.” 


He opened a ſhop as a ſadler's ironmonger; but be- 
ing but little acquainted with trade, and as his old 
propenſity to gaming never quitted him, it is no 
wonder that he did not ſucceed in his butineſs; and 
to crown all his other tollies, he was bound for a falfe 
friend in a large ſum; this eompleted his ruin. 

His wife dred in Jan. 1773, and his final ruin en- 
ſued a few months after; fo that from thut time to his 
death he was partly ſupported by his daughter its 
Dorcas Turton, who cheerfully ſubmitted to keep. a 
ichool, and worked very hard at plain work, by 
which mears ſhe kept her father from want. 

The worft of ills ro poverty ally'd, 
Is the proud ſcuff, it lurts man's honeſt pride. 
Ow «x's Juvenal. 

The old gentleman died a few months after I came 
into the ſhop. Being partly acquainted with this 
young lady's goodneſs to her father, I concluded that 
to amiable a daughter was very likely to make a good 
wife; I alſo knew that ſhe was immoderately fond of 
books, and would frequently devote half of the night 
to reading ; this turn of mind in her was the greateſt 
of all recommendations to me, who having acquired 
2 few ideas, was at that time reſtleſs to increaſe them: 
ſo that I was in raptures with the bare thoughts of 
having a woman to read with, and alſo to read to me. 


Of all the pleaſures, noble and refin'd, 

Which form the tafle and cultivate the mind, 

In ev'ry realm where ſgience darts its beams, 

From Thale's ice to Afric's golden ftreams, 

From climes where Phœbus pours his orient ray, 

To the fair regions of decluung day, 
Tune “ Fcaſt of Reaſon,” which from a KAο ſprings, 
To reas' ning man the higheſt ſolace brings. 

Tis Boos a laſting pleaſure can ſupply, 

Charm while we live, and teach us how to die. f 
LACcK1NxG ToSx's Shop Jill. 
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J embraced the firſt opportunity after her reco- 
very to make her acquainted with my mind; and as we 
were no ſtrangers to each other's characters and cir- 
cumſtances, there was no need of a long formal court- 
chip; ſo I prevailed on her not to defer our union 
longer than the zoth of January, 1776, when, for the 
ſecond time, I entered into the holy ſtate of mairt- 
Mony. | | 


Wedded Love is founded on eſteem, 

Which the fair merits of the mind eng :ge : 

For thoſe are charms that never can decay, 

But Time, which gives new whiteneſs te the ſwan, 


Improves their luſtre. FEN TON. 
1 am, 
Dear Friend, 
: Yours. © 
— — — —  ——— 


LETTER XxV. 


Neaſon re-baptized me when adult: 

Weigh'd true from falſe, in her impartial ſcale. 

Trauth, radiant goddeis ! ſallies ou my ſoul | 

And puts deluſion's duſæy train to flignt. Tous. 


All the myſtic lights were quench'd. Lz x» 


To thee, Philoſophy ! to thee the light, 
The guide of mortals through their mental night, 

Ry whom the world in all its views is ſhewn, 

Our guide through nature's works, and in our own, 

Who place in order being's wond'rous chain, | 

Save where thoſe puzzling, ſtubbhorn links remain, d 

By art divine involv'd, witch man can ne'er explain. 
CRARBE, 

DEAR FRIEND, 


Am now in February 1776, ar- 


r:ved at an important period of my life. Being lately 
recovered from 2 very painful, dangerous, and hope- 
| H 
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leſs illneſs, I found myſelf once more in a confirmed 
fate of health, ſurrounded by my little ſtock in trade, 
which was but juſt ſaved from thieves, and which to 
me was an immenſe treaſure, 


Paſs ſome fleeting moments by, 

All at once the tempeſts fly; 

Inſtant ſhifts the clouded ſcene ; 

Feav'n renews its ſmiles ſerene. Weſt's Pix DAR. 


The following lines by Iſaac Hawkins Browne, Eſq. 
on Pleaſure and Pain are alſo worth quoting: 


« Ceaſe then, ah! ceaſe, fond mortal tu repine 
« At laws, which Nature wiſely did vrdaia ; 
« Pleaſure, what 1s it ? rightly to define, 
« *Tis but a ſhort-lived interval from Pain; 
« Or, rather each alternately renew'(, 
« Gives to our lives a ſweet viciſſuude.” 


Add to the above, my having won a ſecond time 
in a game where the odds were ſo much againſt me; 
or to uſe another fimile, my having drawn another 
— in the lottery of wedlock, and thus like John 

uncle, repaired the loſs of one very valuable woman 

by the acquiſition of another ſtill more valuable. 

O woman! let the libertine decry, | l 

Rail at the vii tuous love he never felt, 

Nor wiſh'd to feel. — Among the ſex there are 

Numbers as greatly good as they are fair; 

Where rival virtues ſtrive which brightens moſt, 

Beauty the ſmalleſt excellence they boaſt; 

Where all umte ſubſtantial bliſs to prove, 

And give mankind in them a taſte of joys above. | 
Hay waRD, 


Dr. Watts, in his poem entitled Few Happy 
Matches, ſuppoſes that ſouls come forth in pairs, 
male and female, and that the reaſon why there are ſo 
many unhappy matches, is occafiened by many fouls 
loling their partners in the way to this lower world. 
That the happy matches takes place when fouls ar- 
rive {afe. and meeting again inſtinctively, impel the 
bodies they animate towards each other, fo as to 
pr. duce an hymeneal union. Thus, according to the 
good doctor's hypotheſis, it muſt be very dangerous 
indced for a perſon to be married more than once; 
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hut perhaps ſuch caſes as mine, might be exceptions 
to the general rule, and three touls might come out 
together; but how very fortunate was I to meet with 


beth my partners. h 


Marriage is itſelf, I take it, 
Juſt as the parties pleate to make it. HuMPUREYS. 


Reflecting on the above united circumſtances, I 
found in my heart an unuſual ſenſation, ſuch as until 
then J had been a ſtranger to, and ſomething within 
me adopted the ſentiments of Anacreon, when he 
zaid, | 

« Hence, ſorrows, hence, nor rudely dare 
« Piſturb my tranſient ſpan ; | a 
ge mine to live (adieu to care) 

« As cheerful as I can. 


Ay mind began to expand, intellectual light and plea- 
are broke in and diſpelled the gloom of tanatical me- 
lancholy; the fourneſs of my natural temper, which 
had been much increaſed by ſuperſtition, (called by 
Swift, “ the ſpleen of the ſoul,“) in part gave way, 
and was ſucceeded by cheerfulneſs, and ſome degree 
of good-nature. 


As when a wretch from thick polluted air, 

And duirgeoii-horrors by kind fate diſctarg'd, 

Climbs ſome fair eminen e, where ætier pure, 
Surrounds him, and Ely ſian proſpects rife, 

His heart exuits, his ſpirits caſt their load; 

As if neu born he triumphs in the change. YoUuxGs. 


It was in one of theſe cheerful moods that 
I one day took up the Life of hn Buncle; and it 
is impoſſible for wy friend to imagine wi h what 
eagerne's and pleature I read through the whole tour 
volumes of this whimiical, ſenſible, pleating work; 
it was written by Thomas Amory, Eiq. (who was 
hring in the year 1788, at the great age of 97). I 
know not of any work more proper to be put into the 
hands of a poor ignorant, bigotted, ſuperititious me- 
thodiit; but the misfortune is, that ſcarce one of 
them will read any thing but what ſuits with their 
own narrow notions, ſo that they ſhut themſelves up- 
in darkneſs, and every ray ot intellectual 
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light; which puts me in mind of the enthuſiaſts on 
the banks of the Ganges, who will not look at any 
thing beyond the tips of their notes. By the time I 
ul gone through the laſt volume, 


My ſoul had took its freedom ups Gurus. 


Jobn Buncle's merry life puts me in mind of Peter 
Piadar's ſenfible, whimfical lines: 


« Who told man that he muſt he curs'd on earth? 
The GOD of NATURE? no ſuch thing 

« Heav'n whiſper' d him, the moment of his birth, 
« Don't cry, my lad, but dance and ſing; ; 

« Don't he too wiſe, and be an ape, 

In colcurs let the ſoul be dreſs'd, nut crape. 


* Roſes ſhall ſmooth LIFE's journey, and adorn ; 
« Yet mind me if, through want of grace, 

% Thou mean'ſt to fling the bleſſing in my face, 
* Thou haſt full leave to tread upon a thorn,” 


Yet ſome there are, of men I think the worſt, 
Poor imps ! wihappy if they caut he curs'd ; 
Fur ever brooding over mis'ry's eggs, 
As t19agh life's pleaſure were a deadly fin ; 
Moufing far ever for a gin 
To catch their happineſs by the legs. 


1 alſo received grrat benefits from reading Coven. 
try's Philemon to Hyda pes; it conſiſts of dialogue: 
on falſe religion, extravagant devotion, &c. in which 
are many very curious remarks on viſionaries of va- 
rious ages and ſects. This work is complete in five 
parts octavo. There has al'o been a decent Scotch 
edition, publiſhed in twelves ; both editions are rather 
tcarce, 

I now began to enjoy many innocent pleaſures and 
recreations in life, without the fear of being eternally 
damn'd for a laugh, a joke, or for ſpending a ſociable 
evening with a few friends, going to the play-houſe, 
&c. &c. 


The Fours fo ſpent ſhall live, 
Net unapplauded in the book of heay'n ; 
For dear and precious as the moments are 
Permitted man, they are not all for deeds 
Or active virtue, give me none to vice, 
And heay'n will not zeparation ak, 
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Vor many a ſummer's day and winter's eve, 
Sc ſpent as beſt amuſes us, 
We trifle all, and he that beſt deſerves, 
Is but a trifler— tis a trifling world. dHDgt Trot 


In ſhort, I faw that true religion was no way won: 
patible with, or an enemy to rational ple ure, of any 


kind. As life (ſays one ) is the gift o. "rh u 
religion to enjoy it. 


Fools ty exceſs make varied pleaſure ball. 
The wife man's moderate, aud enio!: then alle 
Vo:. 111, by Frannl:th 


now alfo began to read with great pleuſare the 
rational and moderate divines of all denominations: 
and a year or two after I began with metsphyſics, in 
the intricate, though pleaſing, labyrinths of which I 
have occaſionally fince wandered, nor am I ever 
likely to find my way out. 


« Like a guide in a miſt have I rambled about, 

« And now come at laſt where at firſt I fet out; 

« And unlefs for new lights we have reaſon to hope, 
« In darkneſs it muſt be my fortune to grope.“ 


F am not in the leaſt uneaſy on that head, as I have 
no doubt of being in my laſt moments able to adopt 


the language of one of the greateſt men that evor 
exiſted. 


« Great God, whoſe being by thy works is known, 
« Hear my laſt words from thy eternal throne : 

« If I miſtook, 'twas while thy law I ſought, 

I may have err d, but thou wert in each thought ; 
« Fearleſs I look beyond the opening grave, 

« And cannot think the God who being gave, 

« The God whoſe favours made my bhits 9 'erflow, 


« Has doom'd me, after death, to endleſs woe. 


In the mean time I can ſincerely pronounce the 
following lines of Mr. Pope: * 


4 If IL am right, thy grace impart, 
4 Still 1:1 the right to ſtay; 
4% I: I ara wrong, O teach my heart, 
« To find the better way. 


Having begun 2 reaſon free» 
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ly on religious matters, you may be fure I did not 


long remain in Mr. Weſley's ſociety, No: 


A ray of welcome light diſcloſed my path ! 
Joyful L left the ſhadowy realms of death, 
And hail'd the op'ning glories of the ſky. 
X Bovyb's Dante's Inferno. 


What is remarkable, I well remember that ſome years 
before, Mr. Weſley told his fociety in Broadmead, 
Briſtol, in my hearing, that he could never keep a 
bookſeller fix months in his flock (all fanatics are 
enemies to reaſon). He was then pointing out the 
danger that attended cloſe reaſoning in matters of 
teligion and ſpiritual concerns, in reading contro- 
veriies, &e At that time I had not the leaſt idea of 
my ever becoming a bookſeller ; but I no fooner be- 
aun to give ſcope to my reaſoning faculties, than the 
ab we remarkable aſſertion occured to my mind. 

But that which rather haſtened my departure from 
me hodiſm was this := The mcthodiſt preachers were 
centinualiy reprobating the practice of maſters and 
miſtreſſes keeping ſervants at home on Sundays, to 
dreſs diuners, which prevented them from hearing 
the word of God (by the word of God they mean 
their own jargon of nonſenſe); aſſuring them if the 
fouls of ſuch ſervants were damned, they might in a 
£:6at meaſure lay their damnation at the doors of ſuch 
malters and miſtreſſes, who rather than eat a cold 
dinner, would be guilty of breaking the ſabbath, and 
riſking tbe fouls of their ſervants. How great was 
my {urprize, when | diſcovered that theſe very men 
who were continually preaching up rafting, abſti- 
neuce, &c, to their congregation, and who wantec 
others to dine off cold dinners, or eat brea! anc 
ch-eſe, &c. would themielves not even /g, without 
1o04ited fowls, &c. | 

This I found to be fact, as I ſeveral times had oc- 
calion, after attending the preaching, to go into the 
kitchen behind the of? Foundery (which at that 
ume was Mr. Weſley's preaching-houſe) ; there 1 
Lw women who had been kept from hearing the ſer- 


mon, &. they being employed in roaſting fawls, 
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and otherwiſe providing good ſuppers for the 
preachers. 

&« A cart-load, lo! their ſtomachs ſteal'; 
« Yet ſwear they cannot make a meal!“ 


& So,” faid I, © you lay burthens on other men's 
ſhoulders, but will not ſo much as touch them your- 
ſelves with one of your fingers.“ | 

A ridiculous inſtance of the ſame nature happened. 
alſo ſome years fince at Taunton, One of Mr. Wef- 
ley's preachers, whoſe name was Cotterrell, aſſured 
his congregation, from time to time, that every baker 
that baked meat on Sundays would be damned, and 
every perſon that partuok of ſuch meat would alto be 
damned ; on which a poor baker ſhut up his oven on 
Sundays; the conſequence was, that he loſt his cu!-. 
tomers, as ſuch bakers as baked their victuals on 
Sunday, had their cuſtom on other days, of courſe 
the poor baker's family was nearly reduced to the 
workhouſe : when one Sunday paſſing by the houſe, 
where he knew the preacher was to dine, he was 
very much ſurprized to ſee a baked leg of pork car- 

;ed into the houſe, and after a few minutes re- 
flection, he ruſhed in, and found the pious preacher 
eating part of the baked leg of pork ; on which he 
bid farewel to the methodiſts, and again took care for 
ws family. 

It is perhaps. worth remarking, tllat many poor 
hair-drefſers in Mr. Wetley's fociety are reduced to 
extreme- poverty ; they cannot get employment, as 
they will not drefs hair on Sundays; and I find that 
a poor milkwoman, who until the beginniag of the 
year 792, maintained her family in a decent man- 
ner, was lately frightened out of her underſtanding by 
a methodiſt preacher ; her crime was felling milk o:1 
Sundays. The poor. wretch is now confined in Bed- 
lam, and her five children are in a. workhouſe. But 
driving people mad they treat as a trifling affair. A 

weeks ſince, a methodiſt preacher in Grub-ſtreet, 

in one of his diſcourſes, made ule of the following 
language to his auditory.—“ You ſpread a report I 
am informed,, that my _— has ſuch effect upon. 
| 5 
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ſome, that they run mad ; but I ſhould much rather 
fend five thouſand to Bedlam, than that one ſoul 
ſhould be ſent to heil.“ 

f at this time know a bookſeller, who being a me- 
thodiſt, is ſo conſcientious as to have his hair dreſſed 
on the evening of every Saturday, and to prevent its 
being diſcompoſed in the night, he on thoſe nights 
always fleeps in his elbow chair. Indeed fome tell 
the ſtory different, and ſay, that his hair is dreſſed 
Saturday morning, and by flceping in his chair he 
faves the expence of dreſſing on Sundays; others ſay, 
that the firſt is the fact, and that he hinted at it in his 
ſhop- bills, in order that the public might know where 
to find a tradeſman that had a very tender conſcience. 

I was one day called afide, and a hand-bill was 
ou me: thinking it to be a quack doctor's bill 

r a certain diſeaſe, I expreſſed my ſurpriſe at its 


being given to me in ſuch a particular manner; but 


on reading it, I found it contained a particular ac- 
count of the wonderful converſion of a John Biggs, 
when he was twenty-one years of age. Mr. 
Biggs ſays, that ever ſince that time he has had com- 
munion with God his Father every hour. He publiſhes 
this bill (he ſays) for the glory of God; but that 
the public might have an opportunity of cealing 
with this wonderful ſaint and perfectly holy man, he 
| — his addreſs in capitals, John Biggs, No. 98, 
trand. I keep this bill as a curioſity. 

The following note was ſome years ſince given to 
the clerk, for the clergyman at St. Michael's church, 
Briſiol ;—* I, Mary Lockhart, return Almighty God 
my moſt hearty thanks, for the benefits received in 
my foul, noun the burning and ſhining lights, Mr. 
Cennick and Mr. Hall. I have not only received re- 
miffion for my fins paſt, preſent, and to come, but 
am now entered into the reſt (or made perfect} of the 
children of God. Mary Lockhart.” 

I will conclude this letter in the words of Col. 
Lambert, in the comedy of the Hypocrita.—“ I 
cannot ſee with temper, fir, ſo many religious moun- 
tebanks impoſe on the unwary multitude ; wretches, 
who make a trade of religion, and ſhew no uncom- 


mon Cc 
fortune 
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mon concern for the next world, only to raiſe their 
fortunes with 1383 ſecurity*in this. I always re- 
ſpect piety and virtue, but there are pretenders to re- 
ligion, as well as to courage; and as the truly brave 
are not ſuch as make much noiſe about their valour, 
fo, J apprehend, the truly good ſeldom or never deal 
n much grimace. L. can never pay the ſame regard 
to the maik that I do to the face. 


Where is the man, who, prodigal of mind, 
In one wide wiſh embraces human kind? 
All pride of ſects, all party zeal above, 
Whoſe guide is reaſun, and whoſe god is love, 
Fair nature's friend, a foe to fraud and art— 
Where is the man, ſo welcome to my heart 
| J. LaNGr0RNEs 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


——_—— — — - 
OOO —PU V ) — <- 


LITT TIA XIXVL 


Good morrow to thee : How doſt do ? 
I only juſt call'd in, to ſhew | 
My love, upon thi: bleffed day, 
As I by chance came by this war. 
| Burt iexs Paſth. Works, 
Let not your weak unknowing hand 
% Preſume God's bul:s to throw, 
« And deal damnation round the land, 
« On each you judge his toe.“ 


DZAR FRIEND, 


Had no ſooner left Mr. Weſley'; 
ſociety, and begun to talk a little more like a rational 
being, but I found that I had incurred the hatred of 
ſome, the pity of others, the envy of many, and the 
diſpleaſure of all Mr. 1 awenen / 


+ 
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No feared conſcience is fo fell, 
As that wh:ch has been burnt with zeal; 
For ch:1ſt:an charity's as well 


A great impediment to zeal, | A 
As zeal a peſtilent difeaſe, | a Tl 
To charity and peace. BuTLezR's Remains. | if 


So that for a long time I was conſtantly teaſed with 
their impertinent nonſenſe, I believe that never was 


a poor devil ſo plagued. 3 
Superſtition is dreadful 1a her wrath, about 
her dire Anathemas againſt you dart. HENRIADE, ſame 

Some as they paſſed by my door in their way te to h1 

th- Foundery, would only make a ftop and lift up M 

their hands, turn vp He whites of their eyes, ſhake thro! 

their heads, grown and paſs on. Many would call in COR 
and take me afide, and after making rueful faces, wher 

a drels me with, * Oh, Brother Lackington! I am an al 

v ry forry to find that you who began in the Spiri: his f 

a e now like to end in tbe fieſh. Pray, Brother, do unbi 

remember Lot's wife.” Another would interrupt me delle 

in my bufineſs, to tell me, that He that putteth nie 
his hand to the plough, and looketh back, is unfit Sep 
for the kingdom.” Another had juit called as he was 

paſſing by, to caution me againit the bewitching 

fnares of proſperity. Others again called to know 8 

it I was as happy then as I was when I conſtantly —_ 

ſought the Lord with my brethren, in prayer meet- 3 

ing, in claſe, in band, &c. When I aſſured them py 

that I was more happy, they in a very ſolemn man- 1 9 

ner affured me, that I was under a very great deluſion Or] 
of the devil; and when I by chance happened to Hel 
laugh at tneir enthufiaſtie rant, ſome have run out of — 
my ſhop, declaring that they were afraid to ſtay * 
under the ſame roof with me, leſt the houſe ſhould Or 
fall on their beads. "_ 
Each zea'ot thus elate with ghoſtly pride, > ba 
Adutes his God, aud hates the world beſide. on 

; | J. Laxcnonrsz. wi 
Sometimes I have been accoſted in ſuch an alarm- Li 
ing manner as though the hou.e was on fire, with fa 


„ Oh! brother! brother! you are faſt aſleep! aud 


+ 
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the flames of hell are taking hold of you; which 
reminds me of the following liues: 


Were hell demoliſh'd now, 
Another muſt be had for you ; 

That providence were falſely nam'd, 
If ſuch a monſter is not dam d. 


Lord GAkbDbzxsror. 


A certain preacher aſſured me, in the preſence of 
fcyeral gentlemen, that the devil would ſoon toſs me 
about in the flames of hell with a pitchfork. This 
ſame eloquent mild preacher uſed occafionally to ſtrip 
to his ſhirt to dodge the devil. 

Mr. E. a gentleman of my acquaintance, going 
through ſome alley, one Sunday, hearing a very un- 
common noiſe, was led by curioſity to the houſe from 
whence it proceeded, and there he faw elevated above 
an aſſembly of old women, &c. this taylor, ſtript in 
his ſhart, with his wig off, and the collar of his ſhizt 
unbuttoned, ſweating, foaming at the mouth, and 
bellowing like a baited bull. In the above manner 
it ſeems he would often amuſe himſelf and his con- 
Zregation for near two hours; 


Curſing from his ſweating tub, . 
The cavaliers of Belzebub. Bu rLen's Poſth. Works, 


Some of the Tabernacle ſaints aſſured me, that I 
never had one grain of ſaving grace, and that when I 
thought myſelf a child of God, I was only deluded 
by the devil, who being now quite ſure of me, did 
not think it worth his while to deceive me any longer. 
Others adviſed me to take care of finning againit 
light and knowledge, and piouſly hoped that it was 
not quite too late ; that I had not (they hoped) com- 
mitted the anpardonable fin againſt, the Holy Ghoſt, 
Others again, who happened to be in a better hy- 
mour, often told me that they ſhould fee me brought 
back to the true ſheepfold, as they really hoped I had 
once been in a ſtate of grace, and if ſo, that I al- 
ways was in grace, in ſpite of all I could do: the 
Lord would never quit his hold of me; that I might 
fall foully, but that it was impoſſible for me to fall 
ly, as in the end I ſhould be brought back gn the 
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ſhoulders of the everlaſting goſpel; for when God 


came to number his jewels, not one would be mifling. 


One of theſe righteous men, after paſſing ſome cn- 
comiums on me for my moral character, aſſured me 
that I had by no means fallen fo low as many of 
God's dear children had fallen ; but fall as low as 
they poſſibly can, ſaid he, they are till God's chil- 
14 for although they may be black with fin, 
they _ — within.“ He then read to me the fol- 
lowing e out of a pamplet written avainſt Mr. 
Fletcher | by K. Hill: David ſtood as com — 

— in the everlaſting righteouſneſs of 
. 3 time when he cauſed Uriah to be — — 

* and was committing adultery with his wife, as he 
« was in any part of his life. For all the fins of the 
« elect, 12 more or be they leſs, be they * pre · 
« ſent, or to come, were for ever done away. So that 
« every one of thoſe e&# ſtand ſpotleſs in the Arbe 
« of God.” Is not this a very comfortable kind of 
doctrine? The pernicious conſequences of ſuch te- 
nets, impreſſed on the minds of the ignorant followers 
of theſe quacks in religion, muſt be obvious to every 
perſon capable of reflection. They have nothing to 
do but — themſelves in the bard of the elect, and 
no matter then how criminal their life ! 

Thus, my dear friend, I was for a long time coaxed 
dy ſome, threatened with all the tortures of the 
damned by others, and conſtantly tea.ed by all the 
methodiſts who came near me. 
« Surrounded by foes, as I fat in my chair, 
« Who attacked like dogs that are baiting a bear.“ 


E at laſt determined to laugh at all their ridiculouz. 


erſions of the ſcripture, and their 8 cant. 
Þ Pre Pindar fays, 


« My honeſt anger boil'd to view 
« The ſauffling,. loag-fac'd, canting crew.” 


For as. Dr. Dalton juſtly remarks, 


« A conſcience void of blame her front 
Her God ſhe fears, all other fear rejects. 
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The conſequence (as might be expected) was, th 
piouſly nd td conſigned me over to be — 
mented by the devil, and every where declared that 
I was turned a downright Atheiſt, But the aſperſions 

of ſuch fanatics gave me no concern ; for 


— If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works) he muſt delight in Virtue; 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy.” 
Avvp1son's Cato. 
And no matter © when or where.“ After relating 
ſuch ridiculous ſtuff as the above, I think that I can- 
not conclude this __ =” Swift's humorous 
and ſatirical account of the Day of Judgment; fo 
humorous that I would not have quoted it, had it 
not been written by a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land. 
« With a whirl of thought oppreſs'd, 
« [ ſunk from reverie to reſt, 
« An horrid viſion ſeiz'd my head, 
« I ſaw the graves give up their dead: 
« ſove arm d with terrors burſts the ſkies ! 
« And thunder roars, and light'ning flies l 
« Amaz'd, confus'd, its fate unknown, 
« The world ſtands trembling at his throne : 
« While each pale finner hung his head, 
« Tove nodding, ſhook the heavens and ſaid, 
« Offending race of human kind, 
« By nature, reaſon, learning blind ; 
« You who thro' frailty ſtept aſide, 
« And you who never fell thru“ pride, 
« You who in different ſects were ſham'd, 
« And come to ſee each other damn'd ! 
« (So forme folks told you, but they knew 
4 No more of ove's defigns than you) 
« The world's mad buſineſs now is o'er, 
« And I reſent theſe pranks no more. 
4. I to ſuch blockheads ſet my wit! 
* I damn ſuch fools! go, go, you're bit.” 


Tam, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 


— 
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LETTER XXVII. 


ay, what ſounds my ear invade, 
From Delphi's venerable ſhade ? 
The temple rocks, the laurel waves 
The god ! the god ! the ſybil cries. 
Her figure ſwells ; ſhe foames, ſhe raves! 
Her figure ſwells to more than mortal ſize. 
Streams of rapture roll along, 
Silver notes aſcend the ſkies : 
Wake, Echo, wake, an! catch the ſong, 
Oh, catch it ere it dies. | 
The ſybil ſpeaks, the dream is o'er, 
The holy harpings charm no more, 
In vain ſhe checks the god's controul, 
His madding fpirit fills the frame, 
And moulds the features of her ſoul, 
Breathing a prophetic flame. 
The cavern frowns | its hundred mouths uncloſe ! 
And, in the thunder's yoice the fate of empire flows ! 


Superſtition, a Poem. 
DEAR FRIEND, 


| HERE is a very extraordinary 
ſſage in Rouſſeau on Fanaticiſm. It is printed in 
is Thoughts, publiſied by Debrett, vol. I. page 11. 
„% Bayle (ſays he) has acutely proved that Fanati- 
ciſm 1s more pernicious than Atheiſm. This is in- 
conteſtable. What he has been very careful, how- 
ever, not to mention, and, what is not leſs true is, 
that Fanaticiſm, although ſanguinary and cruel, is 
{till an exalted paſſion, which eldvates the heart of 
man, raiſes him above the fear of. death, multi- 
plies his reſources exceedingly, and which only 
wants to be better directed, to be productive of the 


tive ſpirit of controverſy and philoſophy, on the 
' contrary, attaches us to life, enervates and debaſes 


8 8882 8888888 


& of ſelf-intereſt, and thus gradually ſaps the real 
© foundation of a * 


moſt ſublime virtues. (He adds) the argumenta- 


the ſoul, concentrates all paſſions in the baſeneſs 
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{ have ſomewhere read of a man, who having 

"ce cured of madneſs, he, inſtead of thanking his 

triends and the phyſician, was diſpleaſed with them, 

for having deprived him of the happineſs he poſſeſſed 

in a ſtate of inſanity. And methinks Roufleau ſeems 

to be much of the ſame mind. But how was it poſſi- 

ple that he ſhould ſo glaringly contradict himſelf in 

fo few lines ? Plutarch was the firſt that aſſerted, that 
faperſtition was worſe than Atheiſm. Lord Bacon, in 

his Effays, ſays the fame; and Bay le has inconteſtably 

proved it, as Rouſſeau acknowledges, We know 

trom a great authority that © Fanaticiſin is to ſuper- 
tion What a delirium is to a fever, and fury to anger. 
Ile who has exrafies and viſions, who takes dreams 

tor realities,» and his imagination for propheſies, is an 

enthuſiaſt; and he who ſticks not at ſupporring his 

folly by murder, is a fanatic;F“ and yet Roufſeau, 

when he acknowledyes that fanaticiſm is ſanguinary 
aud cruel, calls it “ an exalted paſſion, which ele- 
vates the heart of man, and rai.es him above the 
fear of death, multiphes his recourſes exceedingly.” 
Of all the abſurdities wrote by great men, this ſeems 
to me the greateſt. If we except that which he aſſerts 
in the following lines: Philoſophy attaches to life, 
enervates and debaſes the ſoul, concentrates all the 
. pafſions in the buſineſs of ſelf-intereſt, and thus gra- 
dually, ſays he, ſaps the real foundation of all ſo- 
ciety ? That the very reverſe df what Rouſſeau here 
aſ.erts is the truth, muſt be obvious to every rational 
Leing: no one can help thinking he muſt have 
wrote theſe lines in a fit of infanity, in a fanatical 
conventicle. The ſuperſtitious (ſays Plutarch) are 
in continual fear of the divine powers, whom they 
ſuppoſe to be cruel, and hurtful beings ; and he that 
tcars the divine powers fears every thing The land, 
the ſea, air, ſky, darkneſs, light, filence and dreams. 
Even flaves forget their cruel maſters, and prifoners 
their fetters; but ſuperſtition fills the ſ6ul even in 
lleep, with prodigious forms and ghoſtly ſpectres.“ 


But ſtill ſome frightful tales, ſome furious threats, 
3 forra'd thuſe grave and holy cheats, 
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Invent new fears, whoſe hort id looks ſhould fright, 
And damp thy thoughts. Cukren's Lucretius. 

A much greater man than Rouſſeau ſays, The 
only remedy for the infectious diſeaſe of Fanaticum, 


is a philoſophical temper, which ſpreading through ſo- 


ciety, at length ſoftens manners, and obviates the 
exceſſes of the diſtemper; for whenever it gets 
ground, the beſt way is to fly from it and tay till the 
ar is purified. The laws and religion are no preſer- 
vative againſt this mental peſtilence; religion ſo far 
from being a ſalutary aliment in theſe caſes, in in- 
fected brains, becomes poiſon.” 

© The laws likewiſe have proved very ineffectiia! 
againſt this ſpiritual rage; it is indeed like reading 
an order of council to a lunatic, The creatures are 
firmly perſuaded, that the ſpirit by which they are 
actua T is above all laws, and that their enthuſiaſm 
is the only law they are to regard.“ 

What can be anſwered to a perſon who tells you, 
that he had rather obey God than man; and who, in 


conſequence of that choice, is certain to gain heaven 


by cutting your throat? 


« Hence, to the realms of night, dire demon, 

4 Thy chain of adarnant can hind 

4 That little world, the human mind, 

« And fink its nobleft powers to impotence. 

& Wake the lion's loudeſt roar, | 

« Clot his ſhaggy mane with gore, 9 

With flaſhing fury bid his eye- balls ſhine, 

« Meek is his ſavage ſullen ſoul to thine! 

« Thy touch Superſit:tion ! has ſteel'd the breaſt, 

Where thro her raiobow-ſhower, ſoft pity ſmil'd ; 

« Has clos'd the heart each god like virtue bleſt, 

« To all the filent pleadings of his child. 

« Atthy command he plants the dagger deep, 

« At thy command exults, tho' nature bid him weep.” 

Was it poſſible to keep the enthuſiaſt at all times 

free from fanaticiim, I believe the miſchief to ſociety 
would not be ſo great, as in that caſe, enthuſiaſm 
would be a more harmleſs madneſs ; but it ſcems im- 
poſſible to keep the two characters ſeparate, which is 
th. reaſon that the terms are often uſed by writers in- 
diſcriminately, 
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Enthuſiaſts and fanatics are in general conſcious of 
their own inability to reaſon, hence they all exclaim 
againſt it, and“ immediate revelation being a much 
eaſier way to eſtabliſh their opinions, they have re- 
courſe to it in all difficulties, and nothing is more 
common among the methodiſts, than to hear them 
aſſert that they become acquainted with the truth of 


all the myſteries of Chriſtianity, by their being re- 


vealed to them by the Spirit of the Lord.” Mr. 


Locke ſays, (ſpeaking of enthuſiaſts) ©* They under- 


itand that God has promiſed to enlighten the mind, 


by a ray darted into the mind immediately from the 


fountain of light; and who then has ſo good a title 
to expect it, as thoſe who are his peculiar people. 
« Their minds being thus prepared, whatever 
groundleſs opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon 
their fancies, is an illumination from God. And 
whatever odd action, they find in themſelves a ſtrong 
inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a 
call from heaven, and muſt be obeyed ; it is a com- 
miſſion from above, and they cannot err in executing 


it. 
„This I take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, 


though founded neither on reaſon nor divine revela- 


tion, but riſing from the corceits of a warmed, or 
over-weening brain, works yet where it once gets 
footing, more powerfully on the perſuaſions and 
actions of men, than either of thoſe two, or both to- 
gether; men being moſt forwardly obedient to the 
impulſes they receive from themſelves, and the whole 
man is ſure to act more vigorouſly where the whole is 
carricd by a natural motion. For ſtrong conceit, like 
a new principle, carries all eafily with it, when got 
above common ſenſe; and freed from all reſtraint, 
of reaſon, and check of reflection, it is heightened 
into a divine authority, in concurrence with our owa 
temper and inclination.” 


— — — l feel him now 7 
Like a ſtrong ſpirit, charm'd into a tree, 
That leaps and moves the wood without a wind: 
The rouſed god, as all the while he lay i 
Eutamb d alive, ftarts, and dilates himſelf; 
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He ſtruggles, and he tears my aged trunk 
With holy fury: my old arteries burſt ; 7 
My thrivell'd ſkin, like parchment, crackles at the holy fire, 
| Duro xs Adipus. 
Theſe impulſes and revelations have been made the 
pretext not only for thouſands of abfurdities and ri- 
diculous whims, but alſo for every kind of wicked- 
neſs. It is but a few years fince, there were in Po- 
land a fect of theſe faraties, who all at once were ſeized 
with an impulſe to kill their own children, which 
they did os devoutly, in order to ſecure the falva- 
tion of thoſe innocent victims. Lucretius ſays, 
Such impicus uſe was of religion maile, 
% Such dev'liſh acts religion could perſuade.” 


What, my dear friend, can preſerve mankind from 
this peſtilence fo effectually as philoſophy, which 
Roufſcau attempts to degrade. * Painful and cor- 
poral puriſhment (ſays Beccaria) ſhould never be ap- 
plied to fanaticiſm, for being founded on pride, it 
ons in perſecution. Infamy and ridicule only 

ould be employed againſt fanatics; in the firſt, 
their pride will be overbalanced by the pride of the 
people; and we judge of the power of the fecond, if 
we conſider that even truth is obliged to ſummon all 
her force, attacked with error armed with ridicule, 
Thus by oppofing one paſſion to another, and opinion 
to opinion, a wiſe ble puts an end to the admi- 
ration of the populace occaſioned by a falſe principle, 
the original abſurdity of which is veiled by fume 
well deduced conſequences.” 

It is for the above reaſons that I have held up to 

ublic ridicule that ſect of fanatics, among whom J 
ſo much of my time in the early part of my lite; 
and for the ſame reaſons I hope you will read with 
patience a few-more of my letters, in which I pur- 
poſe to excite you to join with me in laughing a little 
more at the abſurdities of the methodiſts. 


I am, dear friend, yours, 


major 
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LETTER XXVII. 


In London ftreets is often ſeen 
A hum-drum faint with holy mien, 
His looks moſt primitively wear 
An ancient Abrahamick air, 
And like bad copies of a face, 
The good original diſgrace. 
Bur LxR's Poſth. Wat ks. 


« Some there are who ſeek for private holes, 
„ Securely in the dark to damn their ſouls, 

« Wear vizards of hypoct iſy to ſteal, 

« And link away in maſquerade, to hell.“ 


DEAR FRIEND, 


T being generally known that 1 
had for many years been a ſtrict methodiſt, ſince I 
have freed mytelt from their ſhackles, I have been 
often aſked it I did not believe or rather know, that 
the methodiſts were a vile ſet of hypocrites altoge- 
ther ? My reply has been uniformly 1a the negative. 
I am certain that they are not in general ſo. The 
major part of them indeed are very ignorant (as is the 
cate with enthukaſts of every religion); but I believe 
that a great number of the methoditts are ſincere, ho- 
neſt, friendly people; in juſtice tothoſe of that deſcrip- 
tion it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that many artful, 
fly, deſigning perſons, having noticed their character, 
connechon, &c. and knowing that a religious perſon 
is in general ſuppoſed to be honeſt and conſcientious, 
nave been induced to join their ſocieties, and by af- 
iuming an appearance of extraordinary ſanctity, have 
the better been enabled to cheat and defraud ſuch as 
were not guarded againſt their hypocritical wiles. 
Rochefoucault ſays, that * truth does not ſo much 

good in the work] as its appearance does miſchief,” 

Making religion a diſguiſe, 
Or cloak to all their villanies. | 

BuTLzR's Poſth. Works. 
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I have alſo reaſon to believe that there are not 
few, who think they can as it were afford to cheat 
and defraud, on the ſcore of having right notions ot 
religion in their head, hcaring what they deem or- 
thodox teachers, going to prayer-meetings, &c. 

There are again others who think, that grace is ſo 
free and fo eaſy to be had, or in other words, that 
as they can have pardon for all kinds of fins, and 
that at any time whenever they pleaſe, they under 
this idea make very little conſcience of running up 
large ſcores, to which practice I fear ſuch doctrines 
as 1 noticed in my laſt, from the pen of Mr. Hill, 
have not a little contributed. 

The wrath of gods, tho' dreadful, is but low, 
With tardy footſteps comes th' avenging blow, 
If all the bad are puniſn'd, 'twill be long 

Ere my turn comes to fuffer in the throng, 

I may find mercy from the power divine, 

They oft v'erlook ſuch moderate guilt as mine, 
Crimes, quite the ſame, oft meet a different end. 


Owx's Juvenal, 


T have often thought that great hurt has been done 
ro ſociety by the merhodiſt preachers, both in town 
and country, attending condemned malefactors, 2 
by their fanatical converſation, viſionary hymns, 
bold and impious applications of the ſcriptures, &c: 
many dreadful offenders againſt law and juſtice, have 
had their pathons and imagipations ſo worked upon, 
that they have been ſent to the other world in ſuch 
raptures, as would better become martyrs innocently 
ſuffering in a glorious cauſe, than criminals of the 
firſt magnitude. „ 

A great number of narratives of theſe ſudden con- 
verſions and triumphant exits have been compiled, 
many of them publiſhed, and circulated with the 
greateſt avidity, to the private emolument of the edi - 
tors, and doubtleſs to the great edification of all fin- 
ners, long habituated to a courſe of villainous depre- 
dations on the lives and properties of the honeſt part 
of the community; and many ſuch accounts as have 
not appeared in print, have been aſliduouſly pre- 
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claimed in all methodiſt chapels and barns, through- 
out the three kingdoms; by which the good and pious 
of every denomination have been ſcandalized, and 
notorious offenders encouraged to perſevere, truſting 
ſooner or later, to be honoured with a fimilar degree 
of notice; and thus by a kind ot hocus pocus, be ſud- 
denly transformed into taints. 

Ihe following remarks made by the compilers of 
th: Monthly Review for 1788, p. 286. and are ſo appli- 
cuble to the preſent ſubject, that I hope my introducing 
the paſſage will not be deemed improper. After men- 
tioning a couplet in one of the methodiſtical hymns z 
where it ſaid, | 


« Believe, and all your fin's forgiven. 
« Only believz, aud your $ is heaven.“ 


they proceed thus : | 

Such doctrine no doubt muſt be comfortable to 
poor wretches fo circumitanced as thoſe were to whom 
this pious preacher hail the goudueſs to addrets his 
diſcourſe ; but ſome (and thoſe not men of ſhallow 
reflection) have queitioned whether it is altogether 


right, thus to free the moſt flagitious outcaſts of fo- 


ciety from the terrors of an after-rectoning ; fince it is 
too well known, that moſt of them make litrle account 
of their puniſhment in this world. Initead of the 
* feartul looting for of (future) judgment, they are 
enraptured with the proſpect of a joyful flight to 
the expanded arms of a loving Saviour—longing to 
embrace his long loſt children.“ Surely this is not 
the way (humanely ſpeaking) to check the alarmin 

progreſs of moral depravity; to which, one was 
ink, ns kind of encouragement ought to be given.“ 

1 muſt obſerve farther, that the unguarded manner 
iz Which the methodiſt preachers make tenders of 
pardon and falvation, has induced many to join their 
traternity, whoſe conſciences wanted very large plaiſ- 


ters indeed ! many of thoſe had need to be put under a 


courſe of mortification and penance, but they gene- 
rally adopt another method; a few quack roſtrums, 
which they call faith and aflurance, dries up the 


*0und, and they then make themſelves as hatctul by 


- 
. 


* r Rt oro, v- o-: 
—— - 
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affecting to have ſqueamiſn conſciences, as they real}: C 
have been obnoxious, for having conſciences of very 0 
wide latitude indeed. And notwithſtanding the at. V 
fected change, they often are as bad, or worſe than A 
ever. Butler ſays, n 
og That which owns the faireſt pretext, 1 
Is often found the indirect ſt. 
&« Hence 'tis, that hypocrites till paint 
« Much fairer than the real ſaint; 
And knaves appear more juſt and true 
«© Than honeſt men, wh: make leſs ſhew.”* 
As a friend, permit me to adviſe you never to pur- 
chaſe any thing at a ſhop where the maſter of it crams f 
any of his pious nonſenſe into his ſhopbill, &c. a3 8 
vou may be aſſured you will, nine times out of ten, c 
find them, in the end, arra'1t hypocrites, and as ſuch, t. 
make no ſcruple of cheating in the way of trade, it ti 
poſſible, l 
This puts me in mind of one of theſe pious bre- I 
thren in Pet:icoat-lane, who wrote in his ſhop-win- 
dow, Rumps and Burs ſold here, and Baked Sheep”; ri 
heads will be continued every night, if the Lord per- T 


mit. The Lord had no objection : ſo Rumps, Burs, 
and Baked Sheep's heads were ſold there for a lon; 
time. And I remember to have ſeen on a board, 
near Bedminſter-down, ** Tripe and cow-hecls 
fold here as uſual, except on the Lord day, which 
the Lord help me to keep holy. And on my enquiring 
about the perſon who-exhibited this remarkable ſnew- 
board, at rhe inn juſt by, I was informed that the 
pious tripe-ſeller generally got drunk on Sundays, 
after he returned from the barn-preaching ; which 
accounts for his not ſelling tripe on that day, having 
full employment (though poſſibly not fo inoffenſive) 
elſewhere. | 

I alſo ſaw in a village near Plymouth, in Deven- 
flure, © Roger Tuttel, 5y God's grace and mercy, kills 
rats, moles, and all forts of vermin and venomous 
creatures.” But I need not have gone ſo far for 
pious cant, as, no doubt you muit remember that 2 
few years ſince, a certain pious common-councilman 
of the metropolis, advertiſed in the public papers for 


* 


z porter that could carry three hun red weight, take 
care of horſes, and ſerve the Lord. Of the fame 
worthy perſonage I have heard it afferted, that fo 
very conſcientious is he, that he once ſtaved a barrel 
of beer in his cellar, becauſe he detected it wording 
on the ſabbath-day, which brought to my recol- 
lection four lines in drunken Barnaby's Journey: 


&© To Banbury came I; O prophane one 
% Where I ſaw a puritane one, 

44 Hanging of his cat on Monday, 

« For killing of a mouſe on Sunday.“ 


Mr. L—e, a gentleman of my acquaintance in- 


formed me, that a methodiſt neighbour of his, in 
St, Martin's-lane, who keeps a parcel of tows, 
every Saturday night makes a point o conſcience of 
tying together the legs of every cock he has, in order 
to prevent them from breaking the ſabbath, by gal- 
lanting the hens on Sundays; as Col. Lambert iays 
Dr. Cantwell uſcd to do by the turkey-cocks. 

J have a few more obſervations to make on this 
remarkable ſect, but fearing I have already tired you, 
mall reſerve them for my next. 


Seeming deyotion doth but gild the knave, 
That's neither faithful, honeſt, juft, or brave, 
But where religion does with virtue join, 


It makes a hero like an angel ſhine. WALLER, 


I am, 


Dear Friend, 


Yours. 
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LETTER XIX. 


Under this ſtone reſts Hud bras, 
A knight as errant as &er was: 
The controverſy only lies, 

Whether he was more tool than wiſe ; 

Full oft he ſuffer'd bangs and drubs, 

And til as oft took pains in tubs ; 

And tor the good old cante ſtood buff, 

*Gainſt many 2 bitter kick and cuff, 

Of which the moſt that cir be 14d, 

He pray d and preach'd, and preact'd and pra; d. 
BUTLER's Polth. Works, 


DEAR FRIEND, 


T is very remarkable that while ! 
was writing the laſt five lines of my former letter ro 
vou, on Wedneſday the 2d of March, 1791, I re- 
ceived the news of the death of Mr. John Welley, 
who I am informed died that morning at his own 
houſe, in the City-road, Moorfields, in the eighty» 
eighth year of his age. He had no illneſs, but the 
wheels of the machine being worn out, it ſtopt of 
courſe. As I am on the ſubject of methodiim, I 
hope you will not deem it impertinent, if I devote a 
few lines to this great parent of a numerous fect, 
whom TI weli knew, and feel a pleaſure in ſpeaking ot 
with fom- reſpect. 

Several days preceding his interment, being laid in 
his coffin, in his gown and band, he was expoled to 
the view of all his friends who came, and the pubic; 
and I tuppoſe that forty or fifty thouſand perſons had 
a light of him. But the concourie of people was fo 
great, that many were glad to get out of the crowd 
without ſeeing him at all; and although a number ot 
conſtables were preſent, yet the pick-pockets con- 
tri ved to caſe many of their purſes, watches, & 

To prevent as much as poſſible the dreadful effects 
ot a mob, he was interred en Wednefday, March the 
th, between five and fix o'clock in the mo ning, in the 


burial ground behind his own chapel in the City- road 
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After which, Dr. Whitehead (the phyſician) preached 

his funeral ſermon; but notwithſtanding the early 

hour, many thouſands atrended more than the eng) 
would hold, although it is very large. 

As ſoon as it was known that Mr. Welley was de- 
ccafed, a number of needy brethren deemed it a fair 
opportunity of profiting by it, and e. eh immediately 
ſer his ingenuity to work, to compoſe hut he choie to 

call a /ife of him; and for tome weeks lince the funeral 
the chapel-v ard and its vicinity have exhibited a 
truly ludicrous ſcene, on every night of preaching, 
owing to the different writers ani venders of thete 
-haity performances exerting themtelves to fecure 
good ſale; one bawling our tat Erg rne riet life; 
ſecond, with a pious ſhuke of b. * clare: "bo 
the real life; a third proteſts be nas -c rr or urine 
account; and a fourth calls then all 8 
impoſtors, &c. fo that between all net 

the ſaints are fo divided and pern lexed | 
nions, that fone decline prenaäng eit 28 
willing “ to try all, an] keep that wh ch 

buy of each ot theſe reſpectable venuer> © * 

and laſt accou:t of that celebrated charac! 

the unintereſted paſſenger is apt to form a 

that the houfe of praver is again become | 

thieves. Thus we fee thoſe holy candi.t 

ven arc ſo influenced by ſelf-intereſt, that it 


Turns mezk and ſerret ſneaking ones, | 
'toraw-henwls fierce and bloody bones. Hy 


I cannot help thinking that Mr. John, Wei 
father of the methodiſls, was one ot the wo 
able enthuſtaſts that ever lived; as it 's gen 
thought chat he believed all that he tat . 
and lived the fame pious exemplary life, t: 
would have his followers practice. The \jal: o' 
numerous writings produced nett profits to the amo: 
of near TWO THOUSAND POUNDS per annum; 2 
the weekly collection of the claſſes in Landon as «| 
Weſtminſter amounted to a very large ſum; b«ti te: 
_ great ſums were collected at the IACTAMEnts und 
tore-teafts, for quarterly on, private and publis 
| 2 
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ſubſcriptions, &e. &. In a pamphlet which was 
publithed in the beginning of the year 1792, by an 
old member of their ſociety, it is aſſerted that for the 
laſt ten years, the ſuns collected in Great Britain 
and Ireland, have amounted to no leſs than Four 
HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS per annum, which 
reminds me of Petcy Pindar's humorous lines: | 


« Py2 often read thoſe pious whims, 
Methodiſt's ſweet damnation hy nine, 

„Th. t chaut of heav'nly riches, 
„% What have they done ? Thoſe heavnly ſtrains, 
„ Devoutly ſqueez'u from canting brains, 

% But fill'd their earthly breeches.“ 


Be ſides the above, many private collections are 
made in all his ſocicties throughout the three king- 
doms, fo that Mr. \\ ctley might have amaſled an 
immcuſe fortune, bad riches been his object. But 
in:itcad of accumulating wealth, he expended all his 
own private property: and I have been often in- 
formed, from good authority, that he never denied 
relief to a poor perſon that aſked him. To needy 
trade!men I have known him to give ten or twenty 
pounds at once. In going a few yards from his ſtudy 
to the pulpit, he generally gave away an handful of 
half-crowns to poor old people of his ſociety. He 
was inceed charuable to an extreme, as he often gave 
to unworthy objects, nor would he keep money tuth- 
cient to hold out on bis journies, One of his friends 
informs me that he left but 41. 108. behind him: and 
I bare heard him declare that he would not die worth 
twenty pounds, except his books for ſale, which he 
has leit ro the © general methodiſt fund, for carrying 
on the work of God, by itinerant preachers,” charged 
only with a rent of eighty- five pounds a year, which 
he has left to the wite and children of his brother 
Charles. 

His learning and great abilities are well known. 
But cannot help noticing that in one of his publica- 
tions (itepping out of his line) he betrayed extreme 
woaknels and cred.lity, though no donbt his inten- 
tions were good. What I allude to is his Priautive 


Pyjic, a work certainly of a dangerous tendency, as 
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He, majority of remedies therein preſeribed are moſt 
afuretly incthcacious, and many of them very dan- 
gerous, if adminiſtered. The conſequence or the 
nrſt is, that while poor ignorant people are trying 
theſe remedies (beſides the very great probability of 
their miſtaking the caſe) the diſeaſes perhaps bechme 
jo inveterate as to reſ.ſt the power of more eificacio'12 
emedies properly. applied ; and wich regard to thot: 
Fa higlly dangerous nature, how ra'h to truſt the:n 
in the hands of fuci uninformed people as this bark 
vs almott ſolely intended for, efpecrally when fſ2c- 
aoned by the name of an author u hoſe influence in, 
oreflied the minds of the unforrunate patiers with te 
mot powerful conviction, Many 14tal eacuir, J fe. 
ture been produced by a blind a- herence io 13 
compilation; which carries with it more the apprai- 
ance of being the production of an ignorant opi- 
nionated old woman, than of the man ot ſctence and 
education. One melancholy inſtance is freth in my 
memory; a much eſteemed friend having fallen an 
immediate ſacrifice to an imprudent application of 
one of theſe remedies. 5 

Permit me juſt to give you one ſpecimen of the 
author's wonderful blade, by quoting a receipt, 
which if not an i»fallible reme iy, muit at leaſt be ac- 
knowledged to be a ſingular one. 

„To cure a windy Cholic.“ 

„Suck a healthy woman daily; this (ſays Mr. 
Weſley) was tried by my father.“ 

Should you, my dear friend, be deſirous of per- 
uſing a variety of remedies, equally zu:icious as well 
as efficacious with thoſe of Mr. Weilcy, you will meet 
with ample ſatisfaction by turning to Dom Pernety 
Fojage tn the Falkland Jlands,”” page 153 to 162. 
quarto edition. 

Many of the receipts there inſerted are fo truly 
eurious, | can ſcarce refrain from treating you with 
a tew ſpecimens, but ſome of them ing very indeli- 
cate, I muſt be cautious in ſelecting; for, like Simpkin, 


« I pity the ladies ſo modeſt aud nice.” Rn 
13 


* 
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Take the two following, one being no doubt an 
effectual remedy for a grievous complaint of that ufe- 
ful quadruped the horte; the other at leaſt equally 
certain for the cure of one of the moſt dangerous diſ- 
orders human nature is ſubject to. 


„To Cure a Foundered Horſe.“ 


„Let him take one or two ſpoonfuls of common 
ſalt in half a pint of water!“ 


„For a malignant Fever.“ 


„A hive tench applied to the feet for twelve hours, 
then buricd quietly, or tkrown down the hou/e of office, 
and the patient will ſoon recover.“ 


It was a circumftance peculiarly bappy for the 
practitioners of phy fic, though no doubt a terrible 
misfortune to the public, that the difference in reli- 
gious principles f theſe two reverend gentlemen 
proved an effectual bar to the union of their medical 
abilities, which appear ſo exactly correſpondent ; had 
tuch an event taken place, that horrid monſter diſeaſe 
might by this time have been baniſhed from the earth, 
and the fons of Æſculapius would be doomed to feed 
on their own compoſitions or ſtarve! The Rev. Dr. 
Fordyce, ina late publication, has alſo given the world 
a remedy for the cramp, as delicate as efficacious. 

Put here, I think I ſee you ſmile at my cenſuring 
Mr. Weſley for fepping out of his line, when at the 
very moment I am committing the ſame error by ob- 
truding my judgment upon the ſcience of phylic.— 
I fall only reply, many thought I did the ſame when 
I commenced bookſcller : and a friend once taught 
me the adage, (be not offended, *tis the only ſcrap of 
Latin I ſhall give you)“ Ne ſator ultra crepidam." 
But the event has proved it otherwiſe, and I flatter 
myſelf every candid and judicious perſon capable of 
judging will think with me on the above ſubject. I 
alſo muſt inform you, that in one diforder I have 
been ſucceſsful even in phyſic. The fact is this: 
Airs. Lackington havingſeve: al times been cured of 
the dropſy in the cheſt, by broom tea; I preſcribed 
it to others, nor has it once failed. The lait inſtance 
was in 1792, a young lady, an only daughter, being 
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ncarly loſt to her family, ſlie having had the dropſy 
two years, by my deſire took broom tea, a little at a 
time, once or twice a day, weak or ſtrong as ſhe 
could bear. She continued this for feverat months, 
by which ſhe perfectly recovered her health, and I 
hope ſhe will ſoun have a good huſband, and get 
another kind of dropſy. But torcſume my narrative. 

What a pity that ſuch a character as Mr. Weiley 
was, upon the whole, ſhould have been a dupe and 4 
rank enthuſiaſt! A believer in dreams, viſions, im- 
mediate revelations, miraculous cures, witchcr:i", 
and many other ridiculous abſurdities, as appears 
trom many paſſages of his Journals, to the great 
diſgrace of his abilities and learning; which puts one 
in mind of Cxzfar, who in his Commentaries turns 
bridge builder, and a maker of engines; of Perianter, 
who although he was an excellent phyſician, quitted 
phyſic to write bad verſes; Sir Iſaac Newton's Expo- 
ntion of the Revelatians, Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
Dr. Johnſon's unmanly and childiſh Devotions, &c. 
&c. and (to compare ſmall things with greater) J. L's 
turning author. | 


This Verron's fault, hy frequent praiies fir'd, 

He ſevcral parts at try'd, in each admir'd; 

That Verro was not ev'ry way complete, 

"Twas long unknown, and might have been fo yet ; 
But—mad, th* unhappy man purſu'd. 

That only thing heaven meant he never ſhould ; 

And thus his proper road to fame neglected, 

He's ridicu!''d for that he but effected. DALACoURT. 


However, I think we may fately affirm that Mr. 
Wetley was a goo! fincere and honeſt enthuñaſt, who 
denied him.elf many things ; and really thought that 
he diſregarded the praiſe and blame of the world, 
when he was more courted, reſpected, and followed 
than any man living, ruling over a hundred and 
twenty thouſand people with an abſolute ſway ; the 
love of power ſeems to have been the main ſpring of 
all his actions. I am inclined to believe that his 
death will be attended with conſequences ſomewhat 


fimilar to thoſe which followed the death of Alexan- 


der the Great. His ſpiritual generals will be putting. 
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in their pretenſions, and ſoon divide their maſter”; 
conqueſts, His death happened at a time rather 
critical to the methodiſts, as the Siredenrborgians, or 
New Feruſa'emifts, are gaining ground very faſt. Many 
of the methodiſts, both preachers and hearers, arc 
already gone over to their party ; many more will 
now, undoubtedly, follow: and the death of that 
great female champion of methodiſm, the Counteſs 
of Huntingdon, which has fince happened, will in 
all probability occaſion another conſiderable defection 
from that branch of methodiſts, and an additional re- 
inforcement to the Swedenborgians; a proof of the 
fondneis of mankind for novelty, and the marvellous, 
even in religious matters. | 
Great diſcoveries and improvements hare of late 
years been made in various branches of the arts and 
tciences; but valuable and important as theſe difco- 
veries are, how trifling do they appear when com- 
pared with the aſtoniſhing and wonderful diſcoveries 
which have been made by the Swedenborgians, who 
are, it ſeems, beyond a doubt, ** the only true church of 
Ged,'* by them the“ true ſcience of the language of 
cos reſoondence is diſcovered, ſo that mankind are no 
longer left in the dark; the divine arcana is now laid 
open, and myſteries are no longer myſteries. * God 
in me ſpeaks to God in you ;* ſo that I can talk to 
you of feaſting on chariots and horſes, and be per- 
fectly underſtood. Although they read any chapter 
in the Bible, without exception, publicly in the con- 
gregations, yet this excites no bluſh in the mof? prudi/h 
5, or the muſt delicate virgin, they being quite 
ſpiritual, and acquainted with the“ Hue language of 
correſpondence.” They never notice indelicate ex- 
preilions, being wholly occupied in applying the ſpi- 


ritual correſponding words. Theſe, my friend, are 


glorious diucoverics indeed. And what a pity it is 
that ſo many thouſand pious learned men thould 
have waſted ſo much time in endeavouring to explain 
the mytterious parts of the Prophets and the Revela- 
tions to no purpoſe, but to increaſe the trade of book- 
ſellers. It was very providential for them that the 
Swedeaborgians did not appear in the more early 
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ages of the church; but a very great loſs to mankiad 
in gen-ral; the more fo, a i ſcems the great man, 
after whom the ſect are named, conpoſed the whole 
of his numerous works under the immediate gui dance 
of the Holy Ghoſt, which arc more valuable than the 
Bible. I muſt juſt take notice of another wonderful 
community. 

In the beginning of the year 1786, a ſtrange ſect 
of religious fanatics ſprung up near Dumiries in 
Scotland; the firſt of whom ſecms to have been a 
Lady Buchan, as from her they were called Buchan- 
ites. They were but few in number, and all hred in 
one houſe together, both men and women, and had 
all things in common. Ia 791 an Euglichman of 
ſome property joined their fociety, and gave all that 
he had to the common ſtock. The next diy Lady 
Buchan proclaimed a fait, which was to be ttrictly 
kept for tix weeks; this was no ways pleaſtag to the 
Eugliſhman, ſo that after he had fuſted two days, he 
applied to the ſherif, in order to recover his property 
from out of the ſtock of the holy community; but the 
theriff informed him, that as it was a free gift, it was 
not in his power to recover it. | 

Lady Buchan at times calle ! berſelf the IIoly 
Spirit, and in that character applied to many people 
in order to male them converts to this new ſect. 

The chief article of their faith was, that they 
ſhould never taſte of death, but ſhould be tranflated. 
and when any one of them happened to die, the reit 
faid that it was for want of faith; and when Lady Bu- 
chan died, they jaſiſted on keeping her unburied, 
declaring that the could not be dend: under tals ui- 
furance ihe was kept a long time; the magiſtrates 
however at laſt had her buried hy force, to prevent 
any bad conſequence that might ariſe from the horrid 
ſtench, which began to make the neighbourbout in- 
ſupportable. 

A little before ſhe expired, ſhe called her followers 
near her, and informed them, that ſhe had a ſecret 
to communicate to them, which was, that ſhe was 
the Virgin Mary, the real mother of Jeſus; the ſame 


woman mentioned in the Revelations as being elothed 


15 
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with the ſun, xc. who was driven into the wilderneſs; 
that ſhe had been wandering in the world ever ſince 
our Saviour's days; that though ſhe here appeared 
to die, they need not be diſcouraged, for ſhe would 
only fleep a little, and in a fhort time viſit them 
again, and conduct them to the New Jeruſalem. I 
had this curious account from ſome gentlemen in 
Scotland, except that where ſhe calls herſelf the 
Virgin, which I added from the Bee for July 1791. 
A ſhort time after Mr, Weſley*s chapel was finiſhed 
In the City-road, an old gentleman was buried in the 
burial ground behind it, who on his death-bed in- 
formed his wife, that he ſhould ſoon come to life 
again; on which account the door of the vault was 
not faſtened, and the old lady paid him a viſit eve 
day, expecting the performance of his iſe, this 
practice did ſhe continue two years, when the poor 
= lady paid him her laft viſit, and was laid by his 


Cs 
I will make ſome further remarks on the methodiſt; 
in my next. 
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LETTER XXX. 


More hauzhtv than the reſt, the 
Appear with belly gaunt, and famiſh'd face: 
Never was ſo def-rm'd 2 babe of grace. Darbzx. 


ä — Olios made of conflagration, 
Of ,n!plis, „f brimftone, an damnation, 
Eter al tor ments, furaace, warm, 
H-Il-fire, a whirlwind, and a ftorm ; 
With Mammon, Satan, and perdition, 
An Beetzebub to help the dith on; 
Beli, and Lucifer, and all 
The nicknames whict O. d Neck we call. E. Litovds 


vEAR FRIEND, 


. ALTHOUGH Mr. Wefley was. 
poſſeſſed of a very gr at ſhire both of natural and ac- 
quire:{ abilities, yer I ſuppoſe it icarcely necetſary to 
intor-1: you, that this is by no means the caſe with his 
picachers in general; for although there are amongit 
them ome truly ſeuſible, intelligent men, yet the 
major part are very ignorant and extremely illiterate: 
many of theſe excellent ſpiritual guides, cannot read 
a chapter in the Bible, though containing the dec p- 
myſteries, which they have the raſhneſs and pre- 
{ſumption to pretend to explain. Many others cannot 
write their own names. 
A matiy crew, from various callings ſprung, 

Some of ou have been gipties, others ſailors; 
Some drays have whiſt' ing driven, or cart* of dung, 

And others mighty barbers been and taylors. | 

| Mar. BraaMBLEs. 


But ſo great is the ĩgnorance of Mr. Weſley's people 
in general, that they often neglect the more rational. 
and fenfible of their preachers, and are better pleaſed: 
with ſuch as are even deſtitute of common ſenſe; 
really believing that the incoherent nonſenſe which. 
they from time to. time pour forth, is dictated by the 
Noly Spirit. 2 e 
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Thus folly attends to the vapid oration, 
And madneſs miſtakes for an apt inſpiration. 
Ax ThON Y PAsGeix. 


As theſe noiſy declaimers never ſcruple to call them- 
ſelves the © ſervants of the moſt high God, Am- 


baſſadors from heaven, &c. Peter Pindar, ſpeaking of 


one of that ſtamp, ſeems to think that if he was ſent 
from God, heaven had made a bad choice : take his 
own words: 


« Where'er I hear that ſtupid parſon H—, 
„ God's houſe with ev'ry nonſenſe fill, 


« And when with blaſphemy each ſentence cramm'd , 
« And when I hear the impoſtor cry, 
„Tue news, you raggamuffins, from the iky ; 
« I'm come to tell ye, that you'll all be dama'd: | 
« T'm come from God, ye ſtrumpets—come from God— 
« Tm God Almighty's ſervant, hear my voice. 
« Which if it were ſo, would be vaſtly odd, 
« Since Heay'n would ſhow bad judgment in the choice.” 


It is always obſervable, that the more ignorant 
people are, the more confidence they poſſeſs. This 
confidence, or impudence, paſſes with the vulgar, as a 
mark of their being in the right; and the more the 
2norance of the preachers is diſcovered, the more 
are they brought down to their own ſtandard. Again, 
the more ignorant preachers having very contracted 
ideas of real religion and manly virtue, of courſe ſup- 


ply the want of it with a ridiculous fuſs about triſles, 


which paſſes with the ignorant for a more ſanctiſied 


= deportment, and hence ariſes much of the miſchief 


which has been ſo juſtly charged on the methodiſts. 
For by making the path to heaven ſo very narrow, 
and beſet with ten thouſand bugbeurs, many deſpair- 
ing to be ever able to walk in it, have thrown off all 
religion and morality, and ſunk into the abyſs ct 
vice and wickedneſs. Others have their tempers ſo 
ſourcd, as to become loſt to all the tender connexions 
of huſband, wife, father, child, &c. really believing 
that they are literally to hate father, mother, &c. for 
Chriſt's ſake. Thus is ſweet domeſtic peace and hap- 
piacts for ever blaſted :; 
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Enlivening hope, and fond deſire, 
Reſign the heart to ſpleen and care; 
Scarc: frighted love maintains her fire, 
And rapture ſaddens to deſpair. Da. Jonx$orw, 

Many have in a fit of deſpondency put a period to 
their exiſtence, it having become a burthen too into · 
lerable to be borne. Some have been fo infatuated 
with the idea of faſting to mortify the fleſh, that their 
{trict perſeverance in it has been productive of the 
moſt ſerious conſequences: Two inſtances of which 
lately occurred in one family, in the City-road— 
The miſtreſs was deprived of her ſenſes, and the mai d 
literally faſted herſelf to death, Bedlam and private 
mad-houſes now contain many very melancholy in- 
{ances of the dreadful effects of religious deſpond- 
ency ; not to mention the hundreds that have dicd 
from time to time in ſuch places, and the numerous 
zuicides which have been traced to the ſame ſource. 
— Gloomy ſcene, 

Eſtrang'd from all the cheartul ways of men, 
There ſuperſtition works her baneful pow'r, 
And darkens all the melancholy hour. 
Unnumber'd fears corrode and haunt his breaſt, 
With all that whim or ignorance can ſuggeſt. 
In vain for him kind nature pours her ſweets ; 
The viſionary ſaint no joy admits, 
But fick with pious ſpleen fantaſtic woes, 
And for beav'n's ſake, heav'n's offer d goud foregoes. 
| W. MELMoTH. 

I knew one man who for many years believed hime 
ſelf to te the Holy Ghoſt, and endeavoured to make 
his acquaintance believe the ſame : in other reſpects 
he appeared to be in his right ſenſes. 

Mr. Bentley ſays, in his letter to the members of 
the houſe of commons, dated May 12th, 1791, that, 
although he had a fortune of one thouſand pounds, 
and naturally liked good living, yet that he lived on 
horſe and aſs fleſh, barley bread, ſtinking butter, &c. 
and when he found that his eating tuch things gave 
offence to his neighbours, he left off eating aſs fleſh, 
and only lived on vegetables, as the common ſort of 
food by their dearneis hurt his conſcience. 

A few years ſince I ſaw in a field not ſeven miles 
rem China-hall, Mr. Taylor, a ſhip-carpgater, of 
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Dept ford, toffiny uf hi. bible in the wir. This he 
otten repha:ed und _ t qa itr.gc..te Anovgit 


oth. thin g5, (Coin nat. dro ut fo.nc diſtance.) 
& That (ald be) s the ewe} Pi.” 015,463 i tha} not 
nd bree duzs anger!“ Jun th. tim! dy after 
this, Ia wün urprir: an aechun in e of che 
pubi:c papers of tha very buiirg baia, „ et 
on fire, and burn tothe n ruurd,; a: id F iS Lhe or 
itincrant diiciples of Tre pis u h. e, e Wits 
loſt the whole „orf their var nobe aut "Ol n. 

This reli nous magise atterwards * E en 
often in Smithfield a d Meofſizlds; hut he il 
wholly depend on th. operaticus ot the bt iv ot 


as at laſt he ſeldon „ gan ty preich — . 
nearly drunk, or die. unh an her ige ot ter J 
and then he was © a very powerful prea nher indet d. 


Great were his looks, his eyes with hellou tire 

Deep, deep wit iin the burning fuck: 25 rod, 

Like Gorgon's cr: it, or ſtern Altec: nar, 

His tempeſt · beaten lock 5 erect and bod, 

With h«-rrid ſhade his temples ſcem'd tr» fold, 

His beard, the reſt conceal'd, a black. gute. 
OaLAN& DO FUuRIOSO. 


But the good man happening ſeveral times to exert 
himſelt rather too much, had nearly tumbled heud- 
long out of his portabie pulpit; thele accidents the 
mob urcharitably aſcribed to the liquor that he had 
drank, and with mud, ſtones, dead cats, &c. drove 
him off every time he came, until ac 1: our preacher 
took his leive of them with ſaying, Thac he per- 
e@cived it was in vain to attempt their conver fon, as 
he law that God had given them over to the hardneſs 
of their hearts.“ 

I mutt inform you that this devout zealous preacher 
hved many years before this, and tome years after, 
with à very holy fiſter, and begot ſons and daughters, 
without being brought into bondage, by — 
to the carnal ordinance of marriage. 


If he errs now and then, and his faults meet detection, 
1 dat p:oves-that the beſt are not heirs of perfection. 
ANTHONY PASQUIN«. 


* 
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J have been lately informed, that his enthufiaſm 
and ſuperſtition, at laſt, entirely depri ed him of the 
ſmall remains of reaſon, aud chat he died in a private 
mad-houſe. 

But although this holy man deſerted them, yet 
other ſpiritual knights-errant were not wanting, fo 
that a little time betore the heaps of ſtones which lay 
for years in Moorfie!ds were removed, for the pur- 
poſe of building on the ſpot, I have fren five or fix 
in a day preaching their inittatio!: ſermons from thoſe 
elevated fituations, until they cou. d colli ct a futfcient 
ſum of money to purchaſe p+ipits. Heine of theſe 
excellent preachers received the whole of heir di vine 
education, and took up their degrees in Moorfields; 


and in due time, after having given ample and ſatis- 


factory proots of being properly »1alified, have been 
admitted to vr oe in the noble College, ſitu- 
ated on the ſouth fide of tho:e field, gene ally known 
by the name of Bedlam. You muſt know, Sir, that 
many of the lazy part of the community fet up ſtalls 
in Moorfields, to buy and fell apples, old iron, &r, 
ſeveral of theſe having heard fach ecityin» diſcourtes 
frequently repeated as they ſat at their ſtalls, and ob- 
ſerving the ſucceſs which thoſe kind of preachers met 
with, boldly reſol ved to make trial of their 1piritual 
gifts on the heaps of ſtones, and have now totally 


abandoned their ſtalls, and are gone forth as ambaſ- 


ladors of heaven. 


— Thus poor Criſpin, crazy for the praiſe, 

Of pulpit eluquence, to preach. effays, 

His prentice clerk; his-cobbling ſtool his tage z 

Flies to the fields with tabernacle rage 

With Rowland's ſaill eres his orbs of fight, 

Or turns them raviſh'd ! on the inward light 

New faith, all-ſaving faith, proclaims aloud ! 

Now d:als damnation to the tremblng crowd, 

Aſk'd why for preaching he deſerts his ſtall, 

(Bred at Moorfields, or Tot anham) hear him baw], 

Becaufe as how I feels I has a call. | 
Buzzy's Age of Genius. 


One of theſe who cannot read, lately informed me, 
that he had quitted all temporal concerns for the good 
ef poor ignorant ſinners. 
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They added that by which themſelves were winners, 
It ſerv'd no purpoſes but ſaving finness. 
R. BexTLEY, ESQ. 


John Turpin, a waiter at an Inn in Dartmouth, 
ſome time late in 1791, made free with ſome of his 
maſter's plate, and was whipped at the tail of a cart 
round the town, after which he went to Totneſs, 
about 12 miles from Dartmouth, and commenced me- 
thodiſt preacher ; and a few months after he had the 
aſſurance td return to Dartmouth to proclaim his con- 
verſion, and to preach what he was pleaſed to call 

the goſpel, and in that capacity he ſoon collected to- 
| gether as great a number of people round his pulpit, 
as before he had done round his cart; and among 
others he made a convert of the clerk of the pariſh, 
who entertained him in his houſe at free coſt. Some 
time in the ſpring 1792, as he was one Sunday morn- 
ing going towards the church with the clerk, he pre- 


tended to be ſeized on a ſudden with griping pains, 


and told the clerk that he muſt go back, on which 
the old fool of a clerk gave him the key of his houſe, 
and alfo a key of a clolet where he kept ſome brandy, 
and adviſed him to go and take a glais. On the old 
man's return from church, he miſſed a watch, and on 
farther ſearch he miſſed another watch, and upwards 
of twenty guineas in gold. And as the preacher was 


not to be found, he hired horſes, and with a conſta- 


ble ſet off in purſuit of this heavenly-minded raſcal, 
and about fiftcen miles from Dartmouth they took 
him, with the whole of the property on him. 


At Exeter Aſſizes in March he was tried, found 


guilty and condemned to be hanged ; but was reprie ved, 
and is hnce ſent to Borany-Bay, where perhaps he 
may have addreſs enough to get himſelf made chap- 
lun to Barrington, as on his trial he told the judge, 
that if he would ſend him to Botany-Bay, he would 
do much towards the glory of God, in ſending one 
among the abandoned tranſports, who call them to 
— and bring them to Chriſt the friend of 
ners. | 
But before I take my leave of the ſubject, I will 
in few words inform you how the preachers were. go- 
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-crned and ſupported, Mr. Weſley every year or- 
cred the major part of his travelling preachers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, which were upwards of 
two hundred in number, to meet together, one year 
at London, the next at Briſtol, and the following at 
Mancheſter; this meeting he called a conference. At 
thoſe conferences, the buſineſs of the whole fociety 
was tranſacted, new preachers admitted, and ſome 
turned off, or ſilenced; complaints heard, differences 
adfuſted, &c. Mr. Weſley har ing divided Great 
Britain into circuits, at thoſe conferences, he a 
pointed the preachers to every circuit for the following 
vear; and as he well knew the general want of abt- 
ties among his preachers, he limited their time of 
preaching in one circuit to a year, and fo in ſome 
meaſure, made up the want ot abilities by variety; 
moſt of thoſe circuits had three or four preachers 
every year, and in many country places, they had 
but one ſermon a week from the travelling preachers, 
ſo that each preacher preached about twelve ſermons 
(ſometimes it may be twenty) at each place. In 
every circuit one of the preachers was called the aſſiſt- 
ant; to him the various contributions were paid, and 
of him might be had any of Mr. Weſley's publica- 
tions, He alfo admitted new members, or turned 
out any who were judged unworthy of bearing the 
high appellation of a methodiſt. | 

Each itinerant preacher had a horſe found him, 
which, with himſelf, are maintained by ſome brother 
or ſiſter wherever they go, as the preachers do not 
put up at any inn, and yet they have as regular ſtages 
to call at as the coaches have, they having made con- 
rerts at convenient diſtances in moſt parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Each travelling preacher was then allowed twelve 
pounds a year, to find himſelf cloaths, pay turn- 
pikes, &c.exclufive of what he could get privately out 
of the old women's pockets. But beſides thoſe cir- 
cuit-preachers, there were in the year 1790, in Eu- 
rope and America, thirteen or fourteen hundred,“ of 


local holdersforth, who do not preach out of their 
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own neighbourhood, and thoſe in general are moſt 
ignorant of all. | 


Many of the c:rcwt-preackers only travel until 
they can marry a rich widow, or ſome ignorant young 
convert with money, which has often been the cauſe 
of great unhappineſs in many reſpectable families, 
The following poetical deſcription of the merhodiſt 


0-690 is ſo much to my purpoſe, that I muſt 
ſert it: 


« Every meta will comraence 

& Orator, without mod or terſe ; 

« Pudding is fudding (till they know, 
„% Whether un has a plum or no. 

« 80, tho' the preacher have no ſkill, 
„A ſermon is a ſermon ſtill, | 


« The Bricklay'r throws his trowel by, 
& And now builds manſions in the ſhy ; 
« The Cebler, touch'd with bay pride, 
« Flings his c fo5ex and laß aſide, 
« And now devoutly ſets about 
„ Cobbling of ſouls that ner wear ent; 
« The Buker now a preacher grown, 
« Finds mar lives net by bread alone, 
%% And now his cuſtomers he feeds 
« With pray'rs, with ſerm vu, groans, and creeds 3 
« The Ti man, mov'd by warmth withing 
« Hammers the goſpe! juſt like tin; 
& Weavers * „their ſburtles leave, 
« Sermons and flimſy hymns to weave; 
&« Rarbers unreap'd will leave the chin, 
« To trim, and ſhave the p:cn within ; 
« The Waterman forgets bis wherry, 


« And cpens a celeftial ferry; ? 
« The Brewer, bit by frenzy's grub, 
he mapu for the preaching tub 


« Reſigns, thoſe waters to explore, 

« Which if you drink, you thirſt no more; 
« The Gard ner, weary of his trade, 

« Tir'd of the mattock and the ſpade, 

* Chang d to App in a trice, 

4 Waters the plants of paradiſe; 

&* The Fifterman no longer ſet 

« For i the meſhes of their net, 

« But catch, like Peter, men of fin, 

« For catching is to take them in. 


I now take a final leave of methodiſm, with aſ- 
ſuring you, that in giving a general idea of the tenets 
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3nd practices of a numerous ſet who have excited 
much public attention, I have invariably had in 
riew to “ ſpeak of them as they are, nothing to ex- 
tenuate, nor ſet down aught in malice.“ Should you 
wich to fee the errors of the methodiſts purticularly 
-xpoſed, you may read Biſhop Lavington's “ Enthu- 
liaſm of the methodiſts and papiſts compared.“ Ir is 
eltcemed a very good work, and will amuic as well as 
inftruct you, Jn my next, I intended to have re- 
fumed the account of my own affairs; but an extra- 


ordinary publication will tempt me to add one letter 
more on the methodiſts. 


1 
Dear Friend, ” : 


Yours. 


LETTER XXXI. 


| Religion, faireſt maid on earth, | 
As meek: as good, who drew her breath 
From the bleſt union when in heaven, 
Pleaſure was bride to virtue given ; 
Religion ever pleas'd to pray, 
Poſſeſs'd the precious gift one day; 
Hypacriſy, of Cunaing born, ; 
Crept in and ſtole it ere the morn. CuuncutrLitite 


DEAR FRIEND, 


LTHOUGH TI was many years 
in connexion with Mr. Wetley's people, it ſeems, 
according to a pamphlet publiſh-d a few months 
after the two firſt editions of my Memoirs, rhat I was 
bat ſuperficially acquainted wich Mr. Weſley ana his 
preachers. The pamphlet is entitled. A Letter to 
the Rev. T. Coke, LL. D. and Mr. H. Moore.“ 
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To which is added, * An Appeal and Remonſtrance 
to the Veople called Methodilis, by an old Member 
of the Society.“ This old memi:er informs us, that 
he has been acquainted with the methodiſts twenty- 
eight years, and if their preicheis are but half as bad 
as he has dran them, they are a dete fable ſet of fly 
deceiving villains, Tue letter was ocealioned by Dr. 
Coke and Mr. Moore's propotols for publiſhing Mr. 
Weſley's Life, in oppoſition to that advertiied (under 
the ſanction of the exccuturs) to be written by Dr. 
Whitehead. 

This writer informs us, that after Mr. Weſley's 
manufſcripts and private papers had been given up to 
Dr. Whitehead, the Doctor appointed to write his 
Life, and this Life announced to the public by the 
executors as the only authentic work; on a miſunder- 
ſtanding taking place between Dr. Whitchead and the 


preachers, becauſe the Doctor would not ſubmit his 


work to be inſpected, altered, &c. and alſo becauſe the 
Doctor would not co::fent to give the preachers at 
the conference, nearly the whole of the profits de- 
rived from his labours, they then ſent a circular letter 
ſigned by nine of their head preachers, to all their 
ſocieties, adviſing them to return the ſubſcriptions that 
they had taken for Dr. Whitehead's Life of Mr. W:/ley, 
and to procure all the ſubſcri; tions in their power for ano- 
ther Life of Mr. Weſley, to be written by Dr. Coke 
and Mr. Moore. | 
The following quotations I think will pleaſe you, 


page 8, &c. *© That Mr. Wefley was a great man 


is an undeniable truth; that is comparatively—Great 
amongſt little people.” 

Nothing can exhibit his character as an ambi- 
tious man, more than the following anecdote, which 
I can give from the molt authentic authority. When 
a boy, he was in the Charter-Houſe School; the Rev. 
A. T ooke, the author of the Pantheon, was then maſter, 
and obſerving that his pupil, who was remarkably 
forward in his ſtudies, yet he conſtantly aſſociated 
with the infeiror clafles, and it was his cuſlom to be 
ſurrounded by a number of the little boys, haranguing 
them, Mr. Tooke once accidentally broke in upon 


Lim \ 


ruptec 
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Lim when ia the middle of an oration, and inter- 
rupted him, by defiring him to follow him into the 
parlour. Mr. Welley, offende by being thus abruptly 
deprived of an opportunity of diſplay ing his ſuperior 
abilities, obeyed his maſter very reluctantly. When 
they had got into the parlour Mr. Tooke faid to him: 
„ ſohn, I wonder that you, who are fo much above 
the lower forms, thould conſtantly aſſociate with 
them; for you ſhould now conſider yourſelf as a man, 
and affect the company of the bigger boys, who are 
your equals.” Our hero, who could hardly ſtifle his 


reſentment while his maſter ſpoke, boldly replied ;— 


6 Better to rule in hell, than ſerve in heaven.” 

« Mr. Tooke diſiniffed his pupil with this remark» 
able obſervation to the aſſitant maſter.— Tbat boy, 
though deſigned for the Church, will never get a 
living iu it: for his ambitious ſoul will never ackuow - 
ledge a ſuperior, or be confined to a pariſh, 

That he was ſuperior to the prejudices he incu!- 
cated to his followers, and with what contempt he 
ſometimes treated the lay-preachers, the following 
will thew :—Bcing at ſupper one Sunday night, (a 
mort time before his death) with ſeveral of the 
preachers, one of them obſerved that whenever Mr. 


Welley travcllcd, he was always invited to the houſes 


of the neighbouring nobility and gentry; but when 
the preachers travelled, no notice was taken of them, 
which he coull not account for. Mr. Welley replied, 


„It was the way of the world to court the great, 


but I ſay, love me love my dog!” enjoying his triumph 


\rith a-hearty laugh at their expence. 


After this old member's Letter comes his Appeal 
and Remouſtrance to the Methodiſts, which, as 


coming from an eld methodiſt, contains ſome very 
extraordinary aiſertions and facts, and letters more 
extraordinary. I ſhall give you ſome extracts from 
it in page 28. Faith is the ground - work ot (me- 
todiſt) evidence it precludes the neceſſity ot every 
virtue —it is to be feared it has ſent more of its vota- 
ries to Bedlam than to heaven —is to wite men a 


81" ling-block an unintelligible jargon of myſtical 
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194 LIFE OF J. LACKINGTON. _. 
nonſenſe, which common ſenſe and common hone? 
reject." | : 

Page 30, &c, * It has been computed that the 
contributions raiſed among the members of the diffe- 
rent ſocieties in Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
laſt ten years, has amounted to no tefſs than FOUR 
HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS per annum, 
It has been further proved that about one eighth part 
of this ſum is appropriated to the purpdies tor which 
it was raiſed, and the reminder is diſpoſed of at the 
diſcretion of the conterence, the preachers, and the 
ſtewards, This calculation does not include the 
enormous ſums known to be raiſed privately by the 
influence ot the preachers in their reſpective circuits, 
under the various pretenſions of diſtreſs, &c. 

„However, 1 do not pretend to vouch for the ac- 
curacy of tnis calculation, yet | think it by no means 
exaggerated. What has come within my own know- 
ledge I can aſſert with confidence, and I challenge 
any one to refute it. 


« Ot King ſu oc School, I can ſpeak with certainty: 


for this foundation, many thouſands have been raited 
which never will, and 1 believe never were intended 
to be applied to that charity. During eight yes 
that I was at Kingſwood, it not only ſupported itſel:. 
but produced a conſiderable annual ſurplus, 

« One of the maſters of King's School, being de- 
ficient in his accounts, he was judged an improp:i 
perſon to enjoy any place of truſt, and was according! 
diimiſſed, and appointed to a circuit as a travell.:t2 
preacher—but any will do for that, who has but tm 
dence and hypocrify—no matter whether he poilefies 5 
grain of honeſly. Now if this was the caie with re- 
ſpect to Kingtwood, may we not conclude that the 
fame iniquitous principle pervaded the adminiſtra: ion 
of the finances in all the Ekkrent departments? 

Page 33, &. O how long, ye /beep, will ye be 
the prey of wolves, who fleece and devour you at 
pleaſure! and, ye fools, be the dupes of inavery aud 
pci? | 

„Open your eyes, and behold the v://ain and brgr» 
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eile unmaſked, in inſtances of the moſt flagitious 
crimes, and dee ds of the blackeſt dye! perpetrated 
by wretches, whom you tamely ſuffer to devour your 
ſubſtarce, and whom you cheertully contribute to 
ſupport in idleneſs and luxury, which brings into 
contempt the goſpel, and whoſe example has done 
more harm to religion, than that of the moſt ab:n- 
doned aud profligate open finner: adinitting at the 
ſame time that there may be, and I hope there are, 
ſome honeſt and fincere men amongſt them. | 
To begin then with the late Rev. J. Weſley. As 
the founder and head, he muit be conſidered as the 
trimum mobile, or firſt mover of this mighty machine 
of hypocriſy, fraud, and willainy! Vet were his motives 
originally laudable in their intention, virtuou in their 
object, but unhappy in their conſ-quences. This I 
will endeavour to make appear, by an impartial re- 
view of his life, character, and conduct. I flatrer 
myſelf that I am in ſome meaſure qualified, being 
totally diveſted of prejudice, and having no intercti 
either in repreſenting him as a aint or a devil. 
From what I have obſerved during near twenty- 
eight years that J have known him, I have uniformly 
found him ambitious, imperious, and poſitive even to 
obſtinacy. His learning and knowledge various and 
general, but ſuperficial ; his judgment too haſty and 
decilive to be always juſt - his penetration acute: yet 
was he conſtantly the dupe to his credulity and his 
unaccountable and univerſal good opinion of man- 
kind. Humane, generous, and juſt. In his private 
opinions liberal to a degree inconſiſtent with ſtrict 
Chriſtianity; in his public declarations rigid almoſt 
to intolerance. From this obſervation of the incon- 
tittency of his private opinions and public declara- 
tions, I have often been inclined to doubt his fince- 
rity, even in the profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith. 
ln his temper impetuous, and impatient of contra- 
diction; but in his heart, a ſtranger to malice or re- 
tentment ; incapable of particular attachment to a 
individual: he knew no tics of blood or claims of 
kindred; never violently or durably affected by griet, 
ſorrow, or any of the paſſions to which humanity 13 
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296 LIFE OF J. LACRINGTON. 
ſubject ; ſuſceptible of the groſſeſt flattery, and tlie 
molt fulſome panegyric was conſtantly accepted and 
rewarded, In his views and expectations, tanguine 
and unbounded, but though often difappointed, never 
dejected: of his benevolence and charity much has 
been faid; but it is to be obſerved, benevolence is 
but a paſſive virtue, and his charity was no more than 
bribery; he knew no other uſe of money but to give 
It away, and he found out that an hundred pounds 
would go farther in half-crowns than in pounds; ſo 
that his charity was little more than parade, as he 
hardly ever eſſentially relie ved an object of diſtreſs: 
in fact his charity was no more than putting money 
to iniereſt, as the example excited his followers to the 
practice of the ſame virtue, and doubled their fub- 
ſeriptions and contributions. In his conſtitution 
warm, and conſequently amorous; in his manner ot 
living luxurious and ſtrictly epicurean, and fond of 
diſhes highly reliſhed, and fond of drinking the richeſt 
wines, in which he indulged often, but never to ex- 
ceſs. He was indebted more to his commanding, 
politive, and authoritative manner, than to any in- 
trinſically ſuperior abilities. 


Having thus given the outlines of his character, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that he appears to have been 


more a philoſopher than a Chriſtian: and ſhall ther. 
proceed to ſome anecdotes and eircumſtances which 
_ corroborate my aſſertions, and juſtify my con- 
eluſion. x 

As the avork of God, as it is called, was the ſphere 
of action in which he was more particularly and con- 
ſpicuouſly engaged, and as I have ventured to queſ 
tion the fincerity of his profeſſions, it is proper that 
I ſhould ſtate my reafons for ſo doing. Firſt, then, of 
converſion: in the zeethodiffical ſenſe of the word, for 
in the true ſenſe, I apprehend to be neither more nor 
leſs, than forſaking vice and practiſing virtue; but 
however, the methodiſtical ſenſe imports quite a dif- 
terent thing, and it is in that ſenſe we ſhall view it. 
I have made it an invariable obſervation, that Mr. 


Welley, althcugh he was often in company of ſenß- 
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die men, who were capable of forming an opinion, 
and preſumed to judge for themſelves by the light of 


nature, the evidence of the ſenſes, and the aid of. 


reaſon and philoſaphy; but of ſuch, he never at- 
tempted the converſion. In his own family, and 
amongſt his relations, he never atteinpted, or if he 
dil attempt, he never ſucceeded: except noiv and 
then with a female, in whom he found a heart ſuſcep- 
tible of any impreſſion he pleaſed to give. It is re- 
markable, that even the children of Mr. C. W. were 
never converted—becauſe they, and moſt of his rela- 
tions, poticfied ſenſe enough to diſcover hypocr::y, 
and honeſty enough to r.ject the zdvant.g _- 
might have derived from aſſuming it. But woar 
ſtill more extraordinary, is, that out of fo muny hun- 
dreds, who have been educated at King uu, in the 
molt rigid diſcipline of mcthodifin, hardly any have 
embraced their tenets, or become members of the 
ſociety. The reaſon is pretty obvious, they wers 
taught too much to imbibe the ridiculous prejudices 
the ſounder wiihed to be inſtilled into their minds: 
philoſophy and methodiſm are utterly incompatible. 
When the human mind is formed by the ſtudy of 
pluloſophy, it expands itſelt to the contemplatiou of 
things. | = | 

It js true indeed, the gert was ſonetimes attended 
with power among the children at K'»;/:v0:d, Cen- 
eon were frequent; but never durable. I mylelt 
Was converted iome ten or 4 dozen times; but un- 
luckily, my claſs kader was detected in having ſtolen 
5 pair of ulver buckles. This was a dreadtul ſtroke 
to the 209-4, and a glorious triumph to the wicked one. 
Jae whole fabric ot ach, grace, and all its concu- 
nutant VICES, as Þrp%crity, Sc. c. experienced a total 
overthrow! The ferious boys, as they are called by 
way of eminence, fell into the utmoſt coatempt, and 
ever after, the leader ot a ci was ſtile Captain of 
tne Cary; a corvert and a thief, were ſynonimous 
derms. N 

A general converſion among the boys was once 
f eted, by the late excclieat Mr. Fletcher: one poor 
5423 only excepted. who untortunately refitied the 
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influence of the Holy Spirit; for which he was fs. 


verely flogged, which did not fail of the deſired ette&, 
and 1mpretied proper notions of religion on his mind. 


Unhappily theſe operations of the ſpirit, though 


violent, were but of ſhort duration. 
As the converſion of men and women is a more 
ſerious concern than that of children, I will deſcribe 


one, to which I was an eye-witneſs among the poor 
colliers at -X:ngfwood, One of thoſe pretumptuous 


and impious fanatical wretches, who aſſume thc 


character of miniſters of God, and take upon them in 


his moſt holy name, to denounce his curſes and ven- 
geance againſt thote who are far leſs guilty than them- 


lelves: a fellow of this deſcription, of the name of 


Sanderſon, preaching to a congregation of ignorant, 
but harmleſs people; this fellow took upon himſelf, 
iu the name of God, to condemn them all to eternal 
damnation, painting their deplorable ſtare in the moſt 
dreadful colours: ſome of his heaters were toon evi- 
dently affected by this diſcourſe, which he took car: 
to improve, and taking the advantage of the kindling 
park, addreſſed himſelt more particularly to them, 
whom he ſoon “ made roar for the diſquietude of 
their fouls.” The whole congregation were quickly 
affected in the like manner; one and all exclaimed, 
% What thall I do to be ſaved? Oh! I'm damned! 


I'm damned! I'm damned to all eternity! What ſhall 


I do? Oh! Oh! Oh!” Our performer obſerving to 
what a ſtate he had reduced his audience, redoubled 
his threats of divine wrath and vengeance, and with 
a voice terrible as thunder, demanded, *© Is there 
any backfliders in the preſence of God? A dead 
and ſolemn pauſe enſued—rill he exclaimed, ** Here 
is an old grey headed finner:” at the fame time ſtrik- 
ing with his hand violently on the bald pate of au 
honeſt old man who fat under the deſk; the poor 
man gave a deep groan; whether from conviction, or 
trum the pain of the blow, I know not, for it was far 
trom being gentle. The farce was not yet concluded. 
when they were ſtrongly convulſed with theſe convietions, 
he fell down upon his knees, and with the greateſt 
fer vency, accompanicd with abundance of tears, he 
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entreated the Lord in mighty prayer, to have com- 
paſſion on the poor deſponding finners whom he had 
brought to a proper ſenſe of their danger: the prayer 
continued about ten minutes, accompanied by the 
fighs and groans of the converted and alarmed ſinners, 
zu concert making a moſt divine harmony: when iud- 


denly ſtarting up, he pretended to have received à 


gracious anſwer to his prayer, and with a joyful and 
lniling countenance, pointing towards the window, 
exclaimed: Behold the Lamb! Where! Where! 
Where! was the cry of every contrite and returning 
finner, (and they were all of that deſcription.) There! 
(continued the preacher, extending his arms towards 
the window where he pretended firſt to have eſpied 
the Lamb). In Heaven! In Colo! making interceſ- 
fion for your fins! And J have his authority to pro- 
claim unto you—* your fins are forgiven—depart in 
peace.” -O, my deareſt brethren, how ſweet is the 
wund of thoſe extatic words! „ Behold the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the fins of the world!” 
But could you but feel the peculiar energy, the di- 
vine force, the rapturous and cheering import of the 
original, your mouths would be tilled with praiſe, and 
your hearts with divine joy, holy exultation, and un- 
:peakable-gratitude.—Onlv mark the found of the 
words, even that will conv-y an inexpreſſible pleaſure 
to your ſouls, Hecca hanyus Dei Ki dollir pe Kultus 
Monday! The ſchool-boys (who were ſeated in a 
pew detached from the congregation on account of 
their prophane and contemptuous behaviour during 
fervice) immediately burſt into a loud laugh, on one 
at the congregation ſaying, „O the bleſſed man! 
We ſhall fee him again on MGN DAV.“ 

In ſome pages following we have an account of the 
methoditt preacher's firſt converting his benefactors 
laughter, and then debauching her; alſo ot a preacher 
47 beverly, in Y orkſhirc, that collected fitteen pounds 
tor 2 poor man in great diſtreſs, and gave him only 


Afteen ſhillings. reſerving to himſelf tourteen pounds 


hve ſlüllings for the trouble of collecting it, with 
which, and twenty pounds more he was cutruſted 
K 2 | 
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200 LIFE OF J. LACKINGTON. 
with, he decamped the next day, to the aſtoniſſliment 
of the ſimple on whom he had impoſed. 


I wiſh the author, as he propoſes, may ſoon give us 


a more particular account ot the methodiſts, preachers, 


and people, and allo of ſome of Mr. Weſley's pri- 
vate opinions, &c. 

This pamphlet concludes with very curious leite rs 
written by Mr. J. Weſley; and he informs us, in a 
note, that the publiſher has his addreſs, in order to 
direct any perſon to the. author, where they may ſce 
the original letters. I here give you the whole of 


theſe extraordinary letters in order to help you to 


Break thoſe f:tters bigots wauld impoſe, 
To aggravate tie ſenſe of human woes! 
W. T. Fitz&@ERALD, 


Page 50, &. 


% DEAR SIR, 


FOR your obliging letter which I re- 
ceived this morning, I return you thanks. 
„Our opinions for the molt part perfectly coincide 


_ reſpecting the ſtability of the connexion, after my 


head is laid in the duſt, This, however, is a ſub- 


je, about which I am not fo anxious as you ſeem 
10 imagine; on the contrary, it is a matter of the 


utmoſt indifference to me; 2s I have long foreſcen 


that a Jivihon muſt neceſſarily enſue, from cauſes 


10 various, unavoidable, and certain, that T have long 
ſince given over all thoughts and hopes of ſetthng 
it on a permanent foundation” You do not feem 
to be aware of the moſt effective cauſe that will bring 
about a diviſion. You apprehend the moſt ſerious 
conſequences from a ſtruggle between the preachers 
for power and pre-eminence, and there being none 
among them of tufficicat authority cr abilities to ſup- 
port the dignity, or command the reſpect and exact 
the implicit obedience, which is ſo neceſſary to up- 
hold our conſtitution on its preſent principles. This 
is one thing that will operate very powertully againit 
unity in the connexion, and is, perhaps, what i 
might potably have prevented, had not a fill greater 


* 
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tliſſiculty ariſen in my mind: I have often wiſhed for 
ſome perſon of abilities to ſucceed me as the head of 
the church I have with ſuch indefatigable pains, and 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, eſtabliſhed; but convinced that 
none but very ſuperior abilities would be equal to the 
undertaking, was I to adopt a ſucceſſor of this de ſerip- 
tion, I fear he might gain fo much influence among 
the people, as to uſurp a ſhare, if not the whole of 
that abſolute and uncontroulable power, which I have 
hitherto, and am determined I will maintain fo long 
as I live: never will I bear a rival near my throne.— 
You, no doubt, fee the policy of continually chang- 
ing the preachers from one circuit to another at ſhort 
periods: for ſhould any of them become popular with 
their different congregations, and infinuau.c themielves 
into the favour of their hearere, they might pofſibly 
obtain ſuch influence, as to eſtabliſh themſelves inde - 
pendently of me, and the general connexion. Beſides, 
the novelty of the continual change excites curioſity, 
and is the more neceſſary, as few of our preachers 
have abilities to render themſelves in any degree tole-- 
rable, any longer than they are new. me : 
The principal cauſe which will inevitably effect a 
diminution and diviſion in the connexion after m 


death, will be the failure of ſubſcriptions and contri-- 
butions towards the ſupport of the cauſe, for money is 


as much the ſinews of religious, as of military power. 
If it is with the greateſt difficulty that even I can 
keep them together, for want of this very necetiury 
article, I th.nk no one elſe can. Another caufe, 
which, with others, will effect the divition, - is the 
diſputes and contentions that will ariſe between the 
preachers and the parties that will eſpoute the ſeveral 
cauſes, by which means much truth will be brought to 
light, which will reflect ſo much to their diſadvantage, 
that the eyes of the people will be opened to ſ e their 
motives and principles, nor will they any longer con- 
tribute to their ſupport, when they find all their pre · 
tenfions to ſanctity and love are founded o motives 


of intereſt and ambition. The conſequence of which 


will be, a tew of the moſt popular will eſtablith them 
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of your manners, the facinating melody of your voie, 
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felves in the reſpecti ve places where they have gained 
ſutficient influence over the minds of the people ; the 
roſt muſt revert to their original humble callinge, 
But this no way concerns me: I have obtained the 
vigect of my views, by eſtabliſhing a name that will 
not ſoon periſh from the face of the earth ; I have 
founded a ſect which will boaſt my name, long after 
my diſcipline and doctrines are forgotten. 

My character and reputation for ſanctity is now 
beyond the reach of calumny ; nor will any thing that 
may kereafter come to light, or be ſaid concerning 
ine, to my prejudice, however true, gain credit, 

« My vuſoil'd nne, th' auſtei eneſs of my life, 
Will vouch againſt it. 
And fo the accuſation overweigh 
That it will ſtifle in its own report, 
And imell of calumny.“ | 

Another cauſe that will operate more powerfully 
and effectually than any of the peceding, is the rays 
of philoſophy which begin now to pervade all ranks, 
rapidly diſpelling the miſts of ignorance, which has 


been long in a great degree the mother of devotion, of - 


ſlaviſh prejudice, and the enthuſiaſtic bigotry of religi- 


uus opinions: the decline of the papal power is owing to 


the fame irre ſtible cauſe, nor can it be ſuppoſed that 

methodiſm can ſtand its ground, when brought to 

the teſt of truth, reaſon, and philoſophy. 
| I am, &. 
J. .“ 

City Road, Thurſday Morn. 

Our author informs us, that the following was 
written to a very amiable and accompliſhed lady, 
fome years ago. The lady was about three and 
twenty years of age. 


« Mapan, 

„IT is with the utmoſt diffidence I pre- 
ſume to addreſs ſuperior excellence: emboldened by 
a violent yet virtuous paſſion, kindled by the irre- 
fiitible rays, and encouraged by the ſweetly attractive 
torce of tranſcendant beauty, the elegant fimplicity 
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and above all, the inexpreſſible fire of an eye, that: 
he extravagance of the mutes has given to the goddeſs. 
ot love: but which nature has beſtowed on you alone: 

« They ſparkle with the right P/emethenm fire!“ 


« Bclieve me, my dear Madam, this is not tbe 
janguage of remance; but the genuine exuberain ei- 
fuſions of an enraptured ſoul. The impreſſion of vo 
charins was no leſs inſtantaneous than irreſiſtihle: whe 
firſt I ſaw you, 10 forcibly was I ſtruck with adnui a: 
tion and love of your divine pertectiOns, that my foul 
was filled with ſenſations ſo wild and extravegant, 
yet delightful and pure! But I will not indulge ia 
declaring what are my real ſentimerts, leſt I no la 
incur a ſuſpicion of flattery, Your mind, ſuperior 
to fulfome panegyric, unſuſceptible of the incenſe of 
affected adulation, would, with juſt indignation, ſpurn 
at thoſe impertinent compliments, which are com- 
monly offered with a view to impoſe upon the vanity 
and credulity of the weaker part of your fex: I will 
not attempt it; but confine myſelf to the dictates of 
ſincerity and truth, nor ſhall a compliment eſcape my 
pen, that is not the fentiment of a devoted heart. 

As beauty has no poſitive criterion, and fan 
alone dĩrects the judgment and influences the choice, 
we find different people ſee ir in various lights, forms, 
and colours; I may therefore, without a ſuſpicion of 
flattery, declare, that in my eye you are the moſt 
agreeable object, and moſt perfect work of created 
nature: nor does your mind ſeem to partake lets of 
the divinity than your perſon. 

« T view thee over with a lover's eye; 
«© No fault haſt thou, or I no fault can ſpy.” 


© The reaſon I did not before declare myſelf, was 
the profound and reſpectful diſtance I thought it be- 
came me to obſerve, from a conſcious ſenſe of my 
own comparative unworthineſs to approach, much 
leſs to hope for favour from, the quinteſſence of all 
female pertection.—Forgive me, my dear Eliza, and 
— a heart too deeply impreſſed with your 
divine image, ever to be eraſed by time, nor can any 

power, but the cold * of death, ever obliterate 
4 
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ſrom my mind the fond imagination and ſweet remem- 
brance of Eliza's charms! Nor can even death itſelf 
divide the union that ſubſiſts between kindred ſouls. 


© Yeterday, my dear Eliza, the charms of your 


converſation deruned me too late to meet the penitente, 
a> | had promiicd to do; but 


« With thee converſing, I forget 
% All tines, all ſeaſons, and their change.” 


* hope, however, the diſappointment of my coro- 
pany did not deprive them of a blefiing. 
© This being my birth-day, redcctions on the re- 
volution of years aud the ſhortneſs of life, naturally 
intrude on my mind. I am now ei Ity-one years of 
age, and I thank God I enjoy the ſame vigour of 
cunſtirution I polleſied at rrenty-oxe None of the 
iafirmities that uſually accompany years, either core 
poral or mental; and I think it not impoſſible that I 
may fulfil my hundred years, the reſidue of which 
£411 be devoted to love and Eliza. | 
: JW.” 


I fent a perſon to the author of the above pamphlet, 

to deſire him to give me a fight of the original of the 
receding letters; but he returned for anſwer, that 
e had icnt them back to the perſons to whom they 
were written; fo that I cannot be certain as to their 
authenticity. a | 
Voitaiic, in that letter in which he wiites in the 


e' racter of Father Charles Govjer to his brethren 


the Jeſuits, ſays, © A man may believe in God, and 
yet kill his father; but is it poſſible he ſhouid believe 
in Gd, and paſs his whole life amidſt deliberate 
crimes, and an uninterrupted ſeries of fraud aud im pol- 
ture? The man that killed his father mutt repent in 
his laſt moments; but l defy you to find in hiſtory, 
one fingle divine who ever ackrowledged his crimes 
on his death-bed.“ | 
In this letter Voltaire is not writing as a Deiſt, 
but as a real Chriſtian, and is proving that ſuch 
rieſts as lived ſuch diabolical lives could never believe 
in the religion which they taught to others. Think 
you (ſays he) that ſuch as ar: polluted with incefts, 
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aſſaſſinations, ſo many ſovereign pontiffs ſurrounded 
by miſtreſſes and baſtards, laughing at the credulity 
of mankind in the boſom of riot and debauchery; 
think you, thattheſe ever lifted upto God hands fille d 
with gold, or ſtained with blood? Did one of them 
ever repent in their retirement? No. IL will forfeit. 
ten thouſand crowns, if you ean produce me one pe- 
nitent divine.“ | | 
Methinks Voltaire might have added, or one penitent 
hypocrite among the laity. For of all vice hypocriſy 
maſt degrades and hardens the mind; and I declare 
that I never ſaw, or heard of a repenting hypocrite in 
religion. And although it is acknowledged that the 
methodiits are enthuſiaſtical, ſuperſtitious, and fana- 
tical, yet that by no means excuſes ſuch as connect 
themlelves with them, merely from mercenary mo- 
tives; for, notwithſtanding they may have much better 
informed heads, yet are ſunk by hypocriſy beneath 
the dregs of mankind; and the moſt ignorant, unin- 
formed, felf-conceited fanatic among them, if he is 
really ſincere in what he profeſſes, 13: a reſpectal le, 
digniñed character. when compared with the ſneak- 
ine, cunning, religious, hypocritical raſcal, who 
bas been claiming an acquaintance with God and di- 
vive things, the better to cheat and defraud mankind. 
IIypocrites! 

66 — Theie herd together. 

* The camman damu'd ſhun their ſociety, 

«. And look upon taczuſlves 25 tends leſs foul,” 


L. am, 


Dear Friend, 


Yours. 
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LETTER XXXII. 


Whoe er ſo lives that proving we may find, 
A faithful, honeſt, equal, epen mind ; 
To no foul luft, or impious wiſh a ſlave, 
Mild to a brother, bold againſt a knave ; 
Whom innocence with fortitnde ſupplies, 
Who follows nature cloſe, this man is wiſe. 
Puem on Friendſhip, 


Paſſions tis true, may hurry us along; 
Sometimes the juſt may deviate into wrong. 


Vor TAI, by Francklin. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


Y new wife's attachment to 
books was a very fortunate circumſtance for us both, 
not only as it was a perpetual ſource of rational 
amuſement, but alſo as it tended to promote my 
trade : her extreme love for books made her delight 
to be in the ſhop, ſo that ſhe ſoon became perfectly 
acquainted with every part of it, and (as my ſtock 
increaſed) with other rooms where I yp books, ard 
could readily get any article that was aſked for. Ac- 
cordingly, when I was out on bufineſs my ſhop was 
well attended. 'This conſtant attention, and good 
uſage, procured me many cuſtomers, and I ſoon per- 
ceived that I could fell double and treble the quan- 
tity of books if I had a larger ſtock. But how to en- 
large it, I knew not, except by flow degrees, as my 
2 ſhould enable me; for as I was almoſt a 

ranger in London, I had but few acquaintances, 
and theſe few were not of the opulent fort. I alſo 
ſaw that the town abounded with cheats, ſwindlers, 
&c. who obtained money and other property, under 
falſe pretences, of which the credulous were de- 
frauded, which often prevented me from endeavour- 


ing to borrow, left I ſhould be ſuſpected of having 


the fame bad deſigns. 
I was ſeveral times ſo bard put to it, for caſh to 


purchaſe parcels of books which were offered to me, 
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that I more than once pawned my watch, and a ſuit 
of cloaths, and twice I pawned ſome books for money 
to purchaſe others. 
Soon after I commenced bookſeller, I became ac- 
uainted with what Pope calls © the nobleſt work of 
Go,” an HONEST man. This was Mr. Joann DEx1s, 
an oil- man in Cannon-ftreet (father of the prefent 
Mr. John Denis, bookſeller). "This gentleman had 
often vilited me during my long 3llne's, and having 
ſeen me tranquil and ference when on the very point of 
death, he formed a favuura!.le concluſion that I too 
muſt be an honeſt man, as I had ſo quiet a conſcience 
at ſuch an awful period. Having retaincd theſe ideas 
of me after my recovery, and being perfectly well 
acquainted with my circumſtances, he one day offered 
to become a partner in my buũneſs, and to advance 
my in proportion to my ſtock. This confidential 
oiter I ſoon accepted; early in 1778 he became part - 
ner; and ve very ſoon laid out his money in ſecund- 
2 books, which increaſed the ſtock at once to 
UVuDLes | | 
I ſoon after this propoſed printing a ſale catalogue, 
to which, after making a few objections, Mr. Denis 
conſented. This catalogue of twelve thoufand vo- 
jumes (ſuch as they were) was publiſhed in 1779. 
My partner's name was not in the title-pige, the ad- 
Crels was only J. LacxincToN & Co. No. 46, 
Chiſweli-ftreet.”” This our firſt publication pro- 
cuced very oppolite effects on thoſe who peruſed it: 
in ſome it excited much mirth, in others an <qual- 
proportion of anger. The major part of it was write 
ten by me, but Mr. Denis wrote many pages ot it; 
and as his own private library conſiſted ot ſcarce old 
myſtical and alchyinical .baoks, printed above a cen- 
tury ago, many of them were in bad. condition; 
_ this led him to inſert neat in the catalogue to many 
articles, which were only ncat when compared with 
luch as were in very bad condition; fo thut when we 
produced fuch books as were called neat in our cata- 
logue, we. often got ourſelves laughed at, and ſome- 
times our neat articles were heartily damned. We had 
o a deal of trouble on 228 ſcore; Mr. Denis 
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inſerted a number of articles without the authors 


names, and aſſured me that the books were well 
known, and to mention the authors was often uſeleſs. 
The fact was, Mr, Denis knew who wrote thoſe ar- 
ticles; but was foon convinced that many others did 
not, as we were often obliged to produce them merely 
to let our cuſtomers fee who were the authors; we 
however took twenty pounds the firſt week the books 
were on fale, which we thought a large ſum. The 
inereaſe of our ſtock augmented our cuſtomers in pro- 
portion; ſo that Mr. Denis, finding that his money 
turned to a better account in bookſelling than in the 
funds, very ſoon lent the ſtock near two hundred 
pounds, which I ſtill turned to a good account. We 
went on very friendly and profperouſly for a little 
more than two years; when one night Mr. Denis 
tinted, that he thought I was making purchaſes too 
faſt, on which I grew warm, and reminded him of 
an article in our partnerſhip agreement, by which I 
was to be ſole purchaſer, and was at liberty to make 
what purchaſes I ſhonid judge proper. I alſo re- 
minded him of the profits which my purchaſcs pro- 
duced, and he reminded ime of his having more money 
in the trade than I had. We were indeed both 
very warm; and on my faying, that if he was diſ- 
gone with any part of my conduct, he was at li- 
riy to quit the partnerſhip; he in great warmth re- 
— that he would. The above paſſed at Mr. Denis's 


ouſe in Hoxton-ſquare; I then bade him good night. 


When Mr. Denis called at the ſhop the next day, he 

aſked me if I continued in the ſame mind I was in the 
preceding night? J aſſured him that I did. He then 
demanded ot me whether J inſiſted on his keeping his 
word to quit the partnerſhip ?. I replied, I did not 
infij# on it, as 1 had taken him a partner for three 
years, nearly one third part of which time was un- 
expired; but, I added, that, as I had always found 
him ſtrictly a man of his word, I ſuppoſed he would 
prove himſelf fo in the preſent intance, and not aſ- 
ſert one thing at night and another in the morning. 
On which he obſerved, that as he was not provided 
with a ſhop, he muſl take ſome time to look tor oue. 
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7 told him that he might take as long a time as he 
thought neceſſary. This was in March 1780. He 
appointed the twentieth of May following. On that 
day we accordingly diſſolved the partnerſhip ; and, as 
he had more money in the trade than myſelf, he took 
my notes for what I was deficient, which was a great 
favour done to me. We parted in great friendſhip, 
which continued to the day of his death ; he generally 
called every morning to ſee us, and learn our con- 


_cerns, and we conſtantly informed him of all that 


had paſſed the preceding day; as how much caſh we 
tad taken, what were the profits, what purchaſes we 
had made, what bills we had to pay, &c. and he 
fometimes lent me money to help to pay them. 

At his death he left behind him in his private li- 
brary the beſt collection of ſcarce valuable myſtical 
and alchymical books, that ever was collected by one 
perſon. In his lifetime he prized theſe kinds of books 
above every thing; in collecting them he never cared 
what price he paid for them. 'Fhis led him to think, 
after he became a bookſeller, that other book-collec- 
tors ſhould pay their money as freely as he had done 
his, which was often a ſubject of debate between him 
and me, 2s I was for felling every thing cheap, in 
order to ſecure thoſe cuſtomers already obtained, as 
well as increale their numbers. | 

In Selden's Table Talk is the following odd paſ- 
ſage: © The giving a bookſeller his price for his. 
© books has this advantage; he that will do fo, ſhall 
' have the-refuſal of whatſoever comes to his hand, 
© and ſo by that means get many things which other- 
* wiſe he never ſhould have ſeen.“ He adds, So 
„it is in giving a bawd her own price.“ But I hope 
he did not mean to compare the bookſellers to old 
bawds, Different profeſſions are oddly jumbled to- 
gether in the following lines: 

& No ſurgeon will extract a tooth, 
«© No ſtrumpet exerciſe her trade, 
«& No parfon preach eternal truth 
« Where not a ſixpence can be made.” 
Mr. Denis was, at the time of his death, about 
aſty years of age, He informed me that in his child- 
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hood and youth be was weakly to an extreme, ſo that 
no one who knew him ever thought he could live to 
be twenty years of age; however, he enjoyed an un- 
interrupted ſtate of health for nearly the laſt fort 
ears of his life; this he aſcribed to his ſtrictly ad- 
ring to the rules laid down by Cernaro and Tryon in 
their books on Health, Long Lite and Happineſs. 
His unexpected death was in conſequence of a fever 
caught by fitting in a cold damp room. 

« Over the ſad reliques of each friend ſincere, 

© The happieſt mortal, ture, may ſpare a tear.“ 


T am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours. 


LETTER XXXIL 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood teads on to fortune, 

Oniitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries : 

On ſuch a foul ſca are we now afluat, 

And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 

Or loſe our ventures. SHAKESPEARE'S Iulius Cæſar. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


T was ſome time in the year 
1780, when I refolved from that period to give no 


rſon whatever any credit, I was induced to make 


this reſolution from various motives: I had obſerved, 


that where credit was given, moſt bills were not paid 
within fix months, many not within a twelvemonth, 


and ſome not within two years. Indeed, many tradeſ- 


men have accounts of ſe ven years ſtanding ; and ſome 
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bills are never paid. The loſſes ſuſtained by the in- 
tereſt of money in long credits, and by thoſe bills 
that were not paid at all; the inconveniences attend- 
ing not having the ready-money to lay out in trade to 
the beſt advantage, together with the great loſs of 
time in keeping accounts, and collecting debts, con- 
vinced me, that i I could but eftabliſh a ready - money 
buſineſs without any exceptions, I ſhould be enabled 
ſell every article very cheap. | 

% Let all the learn'd fay all they can, 

« 'Tis ready-money makes the man. 


When I communicated my ideas on this ſubject to 
ſome of my acquaintances, I was much laughed at 
and ridiculed ; and it was thought, that I might as 
well attempt to rebuild the tower of Babel, as to. 
eſtabliſh a large bufineſs without giving credit. But 
notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, and even Yau, 
my dear friend, expreſſing your doubts of the practi- 
cability of my ſcheme, I determined to make the ex- 

riment ; and began by pony marking in every 

k facing the title the loweſt price that I would 
take for it; which being much lower than the com- 
mon market prices, I not only retained my former 
cuſtomers, but ſoon increaſed their numbers. But, 
my dear Sir, you can ſcarce imagine what difficulties 
I encountered for ſeveral years together. I even 
fometimes thought of relinquiſhing this my favourite 
ſcheme altogether, as by it I was obliged to deny 
credit to my very acquaintance; I was alſo under a 
neceſſity of refuſing it to the moſt reſpectable charac- 
ters, as #0 exception was, or now is made, not even in 
favour of nobility ; my porters being ſtrictly enjoined, 
by one general order, to bring back all books not pre- 
viouſly paid for, except they receive the amount on 
delivery. Again, many in the country found it diffi- 
cult to remit ſmall ſums that were under bankers notes, 
(which difficulty is now done away, as all poſt-maſ- 
ters receive ſmall ſums of = and give drafts 
for the ſame on the paſt office in London) and others 
to whom I was a ſtranger, did not like to tend the 
money firſt, as not knowing how I ſhould treat them, 
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and ſuſpecting by the price of the articles, there muſt 
certainly be ſome deception. Many unacquainted 
with my plan of buſineſs, were much offended, until 
the advantages accruing to them from it were duly 
explained, when they very readily acceded to it. As 
to the anger of ſuch, who, though they were ac- 
quainted with it, were ſtill determined to deal on 
credit only, I conſidered that as of little conſequence, 
from an opinion that ſome of them would have been 
as much enraged when their bills were ſent in, had 
credit been given them. 

I had alto difficulties of another nature to encoun- 
ter; when firſt I began to ſell very cheap, many 
came to my ſhop prepoſſeſſed againſt my goods, and 
of courfe often ſaw faults where none exiſted ; ſo that 
the beſt editions were merely from prejudice deemed 
very bad editions, and the beſt bindings ſaid to be in- 
ferior workmanſhip, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
I fold them ſo cheap; and I often received letters 
from the country, to know if ſuch and ſuch articles 
were REALLY as I ſtated them in my catalogues, and 
if they REALLY were the bei editions, if RLALLY in 
calf; and REALLY elegantly bound; with many other 
rally. Oh, my friend! I really was afraid for fome 
years that I ſhould be really mad with vexarion.. But 
theſe letters of reallys have for years happily ceaſed, 
and the public are now really and thoroughly con- 
vinced that I will not affert in my catalogues what is 
not really true. But imagine, it you can, what 1 
muſt have felt, on hearing the very beſt of goods de- 
preciated, on no other account whatever, but becauſe 
they were not charged at a higher price. 

It is alſo worth obſerving, that there were not 
wanting among the bookſellers, ſome who were mean 
enough to aftert that all my books were bound in 
ſheep, and many other unmaaly artifices were prac- 
tiſed, all of which ſo far from injuring me, as baſely 
intended, turned to my account ; for when gentle- 
men were brought to my ſhop by their friends, to 
Purchaſe ſome trifling article, or were led into it by 
curiofity, they were often very much ſurprized to ſes. 


many thouſands of volumes in elegant and ſuperb. 
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Endings. The natural concluſion was, that if J had 
at held forth to the publie better terms than others, 
ould not have been ſo much envied and miſrepre- 
ented. 

« — To malice fure I'm much oblig'd, 


« On every fide by calumny beſieg'd; 
« Yet Envy I could almoſt call thee Friend,” 


*» that whether I am righteous or not, all theſe 
actions have worked together for my good. But I 
aſſure you, that my temporal ſalration was not effected 
without conditions. As every envious tranſaction 
was to me an additional ſpur to exertion, I am there- 


* 
- 


7 
7 
4 
! 


fore not a little indebted to Meſſrs. Exvy, De- 


TRACTION, & Co. for my preſent proſperity ; though 
I affure you, this is the only debt I am determined 
not to pay. Green fays, 

Happy the man who innocent, 

Grieves not at ills he can't prevent : 

And when he can't prevent foul play, 


Enjoys the follies of the fray. SPLEEN. 
I am, 
Dear Fri 
Yours. 
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« Conſtant at ſhop und Change, his gains were ſure : 
“His givings rare; tuve kiltpence tothe poor.” 


When Fortune, various vudldeſs, low'rs, 
Collect your ſtrength, exert your pow'r: ; 
But when ſhe breathes a kinder y.le, 
Be wile and furl your ſwelling fait. 
Fzaarxcis's Horace, 


DEAR FRIEND, 


2 N the firſt three years after I re- 
fuſed to give credit to any perſon, my bufineſs in · 
creafed much, and as the whole of my profit (after 
paying all expences) was laid out in books, my ſtock: 
was continually enlarged, ſo that my Catalogues in 
the year ſeventeen hundred and eighty-four, were very 
much augmented in fize. The firit contained Twelve 
thouſand, and the ſecond Thirty thouſand volumes : 
this increaſe was not merely in numbers, but alſo in 
value, as a very great part of theſe volumes were 
better, that is, books of an higher price, But not- 
withſtanding the great increaſe of my bufineſs, I ſtill 
met with many difticulties on account of my ſelling 


books cheap; one of theſe I confeſs I did not foreſee : 
as the more convinced the public were of my. acting. 


ſtrictly conformable to the plan I had adopted; the 


more this objection gained ground, and even to the 


preſent day is not enti ely done away. This difficulty 
was, in making private purchaſes of libraries and par- 
_ cels of books, many of my cuſtomers for ſeveral years 
had no objection to buying of me becauſe | ſold cheap, 
but were not, equally inclined to ſell me ſuch books as 
they had no ufe for, or libraries that were left them 
at the deaih ot relations, &c. They reaſoned (very 
plauſiblv, it muſt be confeſſed) thus: Lackingron 
ſells very chcap ; he therefore will not give much for 
what is offered him for fale I will go to thoſe who 


ſell very dear; as the more they ſell their books for, 


the more they can afford to give for them.“ 
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This mode of reaſoning, however ſpecious it ſeems 
at firſt, will on due reflection appear nugatory and er- 
roneous, for the following reaſons: 

I believe no one ever knew or heard of a covetous 
man that would ſell his goods cheap: But every one 
has heard of fuch characters ſelling very dea; and 
when a covetous perſon makes a purchaſe, is it likely 
that he ſhould offer a g'nerous price? Is he not 
when buying influenced by the ſame avarictous dif- 
potitiou as when felling ? And on the other hand, I 
cannot help thinking (I am aware of the inference) 
that one who has been conſtantly ſelling cheap for a 
ſeries of years muſt poſſeſs ſome degree of generoſity; 
that this diſpoſition has prevailed in me when I have 
been called to purchaſe, and when librarics or parcels 
of books have been ſent to me, thouſands in the three 


kingdoms can witneſs. And however paradoxical it 


may appear, I will add, that I can afford to give 
more for books new, than I could if I fold them much 
dearer. For, were I to ſell them dear, I ſhould be 
ten times longer in ſelling them ; and the expences 
for warehouſe-room, inſurance from fire, together 
with the intereſt of the money lying long in a dead 
ſtock, would prevent my giving a large price when 
books were oftered for ſale. | 

But it did not appear in this point of view to the 
public in the more early ſtages of my buſineſs, until 
being often ſent for after other bookſellers had made 
offers for libraries, and finding that I would give 
more than they had offered, it was communicated 
from one to another until it became publicly known; 
and the following method which I adopted ſome years 
1 the matter beyond the ſhadow of a 

ubt. 

When I am called upon to purchaſe any library or 
parcel of books, — or my — care- 
fully examine them, and if defired to fix a price, I 
mention at a word the utmoſt that I will give for them, 
which I always take care ſhall be as much as any 
bookſeller can afford to give ; but if the ſeller enter - 
tains any doubts reſpecting the E. offered, and 
Chooſes to try other booktcllers, he pays me fire per 
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cent. for valuing the books; and as he knows we 

I have valued them at, he tries among the trade, and 
when he finds that he cannot get any greater ſum ot. 

fered, on returning to me, he not only receives the 
price I at firſt offered, but alſo a return of the five 
per cent. which was paid me for the valuation. 

But to ſuch as fix a price on their own books I 
make no charge (if in, or very near town) either 
taking them at the price at which they are offered to 
me, or if that appear to much, immediately deelining 
the purchaſe, 

This equitable mode I have the pleaſure to ſind 
has given the public the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 


6 Though ſome little merit I boaſt, 
„ Yet rais'd by indulgence to ſame, 
« I fink in confuſion, bewilder'd and luft, 

«© And wonder I am what I am.“ 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours. 


DS ——— REDS ——— — 


LETTER XXXV. 


Behold, Sir Balaam, naw > cone ſpirit, 

Afcribes his gettings to his parts and merit. Pars 
Weak truth can't your reputation ſave 

The knaves will all agree to call yo knave : 

Wrong d ſhall he live, inſulted, o'er oppreſt, 

Wha cres bs „ 


2 againſt Man. 
DEAR FRIEND, 


HEN I was firſt aimed into 
che various manœuvres practifed by — [ 


found it — among them, (which practice hl 


Wy. YT SS ny 
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continues) that when any books had not gone of 
ſo rapidly as expected, or fo faſt as to pay for 
keeping them in ſtore, they would put what remained 
ot tuch articles in'o private ſales, where only book- 
ſellers are admitted, and of them only ſuch as were 
invited by having catalogues fent them. At one 
of theſe fates I have frequently ſeen ſeventy or eighty 
thouſand volumes fold after dinner, including books 
of every de{c;iption, good, bad, and indifferent; by 
this means they were diſtributed through the trade. 

When firit invited to theſe trade fales, I was very 
much ſurpriſed to learn, that it was common for ſuch 
as parchaied remainders, to defroy one half or three 
ſourths of ſuch books, and to charge the full publi- 


ca:1on price, or nearly that, for ſuch as they kept on 


hand; and there was a lind of ſtanding order amongſt 
the trad::, that in cafe any one was know to fell ar- 
ticles under the publication price, ſuch a perſon was 
to be excluded from trade fales; ſo blind were copy» 
right-holders to their own intereſt, | 

For a ſhort time 1 cautioufly complied with this 
cuſtom ; but I ſoon began to reflect that many of theſe 
books fo deſtroyed, poſſeſſed much merit, and only 
wanted to be better known; and that if others were 
uot worth fix ſhillings, they were worth three, or two, 
and fo in proportion for higher or lower priced books. 

From that time I reſolved not to deftroy any books 
that were worth ſaving, but to ſell them off at half, 
or a quarter of the publication prices. By ſelling 
them in this cheap manner, I have diſpoſed of many 
hundred thouſand volumes, many thoutands of which 
have been .intrinfeally worth their original prices. 
This part of my conduct, however, though evidently 
highly beneficial to the community, and even to 
buokfellers, created me many enemies among the 
trade; ſome of the menner part of whom, inſtead of 
employing their time and abilities in attending to the 
!ncreafe ot their own buſineſs, aimed at reducing mine 
and by a variety of pitiful inſinuations and dark 
muendoes, ftramed every nerve to injure the reputa- 
tion I had already acquired with the public, deter- 
mined, (as they «v//ely concluded) thus to elect my 
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ruin; which indeed they daily prognoſticated, with 
a dzmon-like ſpirit, muſt inevitably very ſpeedily 
follow. This conduct, however, was far from in. 
tunidating me, as the effect proved directly oppofite 
to what they wiſhed for and expected, and I tound 
the reſpect and confidence of the public continually 
increafing, which added very couſiderably to the 
number of my cuſtomers: It being an unqueſtionable 
fact, that before I adopted this plan, great numbers 
of perſons were very defirous of poſſeſſing ſome parti- 
_ cular books, for which however (from various mo- 
tives) they were not inclined to pay the original price; 
as ſome availed themſelves of the opportunity of bor- 
rowing from a friend, or from a circulating library, 
or having once read them, though they held the 
works in eſteem, might deem them tos dear to pur- 
chaſe ; or they might have a copy by them, which 
from their own and family's frequent uſe (or lending 
to friends) might not be in ſo good a condition as they 
could wiſh, though rather than purchaſe them agaiu 
at the full price, they would keep thoſe they had; 
or again, they might be defirous to purchaſe them 
to make preſents of; or they might have a commiſ- 
fion from a correſpondent in the country, or abroad, 
and wiſhed to gain a ſmall profit on the articles for 
their trouble, not to mention the great numbers that 
would have been given to the poor. 

Thouſands of others have been effectually prevented 
from purchaſing (though anxious ſo to do) whoſe 
circumſtances in life would not permit them to pay 
the full price, and thus were totally excluded from 
the advantage of improving their ns for ry and 
enjoying à rational entertainment. And you may be 
aflured, that it affords me the moſt pleaſing fatisfac- 
tion, independent of the emoluments which have ac- 
crued to me from this plan, when I reflect what pro- 
digious numbers in inferior or reduced ſituations of 
lite, have been eſſentially benefited in conſequence o: 
being thus enabled to indulge their natural propenſity 
for the acquiſition of knowledge, on eafy terms: nay, 
I could almoſt be vain enough to aſſert, that I have 
thereby been highly inſtrumental in diffuſing that 


— 
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general defire for x£AviNnG, now ſo prevalent among 
the inferior orders of ſociety: which. moſt certainly, 
though it may not prove equally inſtructive to all, 
keeps them * employing their time and money, 
it not to bad, at leaſt to l % rational purpoſes. 
How happy thould I have deemed myſelf in the 
eurlier ſtage of my life, if I could have met with the 
opportunity which every one capable of reading may 
now enjoy, of obtaining books at ſo eaſy a rate: had 
that been the caſe, the catalogue of my juvenile library, 
with which I preſented you in a former letter, would 
have made a more reſpectable appearance, and I 
might poſſibly have been enabled, when I purchaſed 
Young's Night Thoughts tor a Chriſimat dinner, to 
have at the fame time bought a joint of meat, and 
thus enjoyed both a mental and corporil feaſt, as 
well as pleaſed my wife, (which I need not inform 
vou the ladies ſay every good huſband ought to do.) 
But after all, quere, Whether if .{-had enjoyed ſuch 
an advantage, ſhould I ever have thought of com- 
mencing bookſeller? If not, ſhould I have ben the 
great man I now feel myſelf, and hope you acknowe 
ledge me to be? 
For life or wealth let Heav'n my lot atfign, 
A firm and even ſoul ſhall ſtill be mine. C. Pit r. 


In my next I will make a few obſervations on pur- 
chaſing manuſcripts, bookſellers liberality, authors 
turning publiſhers, &c. In the mean time, 


J am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


High in the world of letters and of wit, 

Enthron'd like Jove behold opinion fit ! 

As ſymbols of her ſway, on either hand 

Ti ur failing urns of praiſe and cenſure ſtand ; 

Their mingied ſtreams her motley ſervants ſhed 

On each bold author's ſelf devoted head. NA L zz 
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DEAR FRIEND, 
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I Promiſed in my laſt to give yon 
a few remarks on purchating manuſcripts ; and as I 
ſeldom make ſuch purchaſes, and but rarcly publiſn 
any new books, I think you may fairly credit me for 
impartiality. Nothing is more common than to hear 
authors complaining againſt publiſhers, for want ot 
liberality in purchaſing their manuſcripts. But J 
cannot help thinking that moſt of theſe complaints are 
groundleſs; and that were all things conſidered, pub- 
lithers (at I-ait many of them) would be allowed te 
poſſeſs more liberality than any other ſet of trade ſusc 
I mean fo far as relates to the purchaltuy inauuſerip: 
and copy-right. 
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Not to trouble you with a long enumcration 0: era 
inflances in confirmation of this affertion, I fla 1 l 
darely mention the following: Ur. 

It is owing to the encouragement of bookſeller: wit 
that the public is poſſeſſed of that valuable wor! had 
Johnſon's Dictionary; and the fame liberality tat. "the 
doctor in reſpect to that publication, his editic:, :? de 
Shakeſpeare, and the Engliſh Poets, will alway: :.- I 
flet honour on the parties. So ſenſible was ti *- r 
doctor of this, that he aſſerted bookſellers were the it 1 
beit Mzcenas's. gy | | t t 

Pope, the late Sir John Hawkins, Dr. Cullrv. pay 
Hume, Dr. Hill, Dr. Robertſon, Mr. Gibbon, .. run 
&c. are all ſtriking inſtances of the truth of 1. e 
obſervation. bee: 

As I feel a pleaſure in mentioning acts of Iihcrallty Fiſq 


wherever they occur, fuſrer me to quote the foilos - ion 
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ing paſſage from Sir John Hawkins's Life of Di. 
Johnſon: 

„The bookſellers wih whom Mr. Chambers had 
contracted for his Dictionary, finding that the work 
ſucceeded beyond their expectatious, made him a vo- 
luntary preſent of, I think, gool. Other inſtances 
of the like generotity have been known, of a gow [= 
ſron of men, who, in the debates on the 2 
literary property, have been deſcribed as ſc 
monopolizers, fattening at the expence of other men's 
ingenuity, and growing opulent by oppreſſion. He 
2lto ſays, that Dr. Hill earned in one year 1;00l. by 
his pen. In vol. 4, of BelPs Fugitive Pieces, page 
82, we are informed that Dr. Goldſmith cleared in 
ane year 1800l. by his pen. | 

The late Mr. Elliot, bookſeller, of Edinburgh. 
cave Mr. Smellie a thouſand pounds for his Philoſc- 
hy of Natural Hiſtory, when only the heads of tlic 
bapters were wrote. Hume received only 200l. for 
ole part of the Hiſtory of Britain, but for the re- 


minder of that work he had 500 J. Dr. Robertſon 


«a5 paid for his Hiſtory of Scotland but ol. but 
tor has Charles V. he received 4500l. Dr. Blair ob- 
tained the higheſt price tor Sermons that ever was 
riven: they were purchaſed by Mr. Cadell in the 
S:rand, and Mr, Crecch of Edinburgh; and after the 
tit two volumes ot theie Sermous were publiſhes, 
Dr. Blair w:s farther rewarded trom another quarter 
with a penſion ef 209l. a year; Sherlock's Sermons 
had a very great ſale, as had Dr. White's and many 
others, but none ever ſold ſo well as Dr. Blair's, and 
the ſale of them is ſtill as geat as ever. 

It is confidently afferted, that the late Dr. Hawkeſ- 
vorth received Fool. for his compilation oi Voyages: 
if fo (and I have never heard it contradicted} I leave 
t to any con ſiderate perſon to judge, whether in 
pay ing fo enormous a price, the publiſhers did not 
run & great riſk, when ſt is conſide red how great the 
expences of bringing forward ſuch a work mutt have 
been. I have alto been informed, that David Mallet, 
Fiq. was offered 2000l. for Lord Bolingbroke's Fhi- 
infophiczl Works, which * retuſed. 
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A very few years ſince, Mr. R— was paid 1Cool. to 
do a work, but he died without performing, aud the 
money being ſpent, it was not recoverable. Before 
Dr. Rees engaged to reviſe and improve Chambers's 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, very large ſums for 
that purpoſe had from time to time been obtained 
from the proprictors, by perſons who never tulilled 
their engagements. 

It ought alſo to be confidercd, that frequently tlie 
money which is paid for the copy, is but trifling, 
compared with the expence of printing, paper, ad- 
vertitinz, Ac. and hundreds of mitances may be ad- 
Co of publiſhers having ſuſtained very great Lffes, 
aud miny have been bankrupts, through their libe- 
ru in purchaſing manulcripts and publiſhing them; 
and on the other hand, it muſt be acknowledged that 
ſone publithers have made great fortunes by their 
cu px - rights, but their number is comparatively ſm-.ll. 

I have been told of bookſellers who frequently offer 
as low as half a guinea per volume for novels in ma- 
n.cript ; it is a ſhocking price to be ſure, but it 
ſhuuld be remembered that s there are ſume of the 
trade who arc mean enough to wiſh ro obtain valuable 
copy rights for nothing; ſo, on the other hand, many 
novels have been offered to bookſellers; indeed, my 
have actually been publiſhed, that were not wort 
the expence of paper and printing, fo that the copy- 
right was dear at any price; and it ſhould be re- 
marked, that authors in general are apt to form too 
2reat expectations trom their productions, many in- 
flinces of which I could give you, but I will only 
produce one. Z 

A gen leman a few years fince ſhewed a manuſcript 
to a publiſner, which he refuted to purchaſe, but 
otered to be the publiſher if the gentle nan would 
piint it, &c. at his own expence, which be readily 
agreed to do; the publiſher then defired to know how 
hwny ecpies ſhould be printed, on which the gentle · 

min bep an to compute how many families there were 
in Great oritain, and aſſured the publiſher that eve: y 
fanily would at Jeaft purchaſe one copy; but the pub- 
lier not being ot the fame opinion, our autho then 
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faid that he would print fixty thouſand copies only. 
bat added, he was afraid that another edition could 
not be got ready as ſoon as it would be wanted. 
However, after a long debate, the publiſher prevailed 
on him to print only twelve hundred and fifty, initcai 
of ſixty thouſand, but promiſed in caſe another edition 
ſhould be wanted in haſte, to make the printers work 
night and day, in order not to diſappoint the public. 
This work was ſoon atterwards publiſhed and advertifed 
at a great rate, and for a long time, but to the infinite 
mortification of our author, not one hundred copies 
were ſold, not even enough indeed to pay for the ad- 
vertiſements. In the preceding inſtance, I am per- 
ſuaded the publiſher did his beſt to promo: e the ſale 
of the work; but in general where authors keep their 
mn copy- right they do not ſucceed, and many books 
have been configned to oblivion, through the inat- 
tention and miſmanagement of publiſhers, as moit of 
them are envious ot the ſucceis of ſuch works as d 
not turn to their own account; very many juit com- 
plaints are mate on this heal, fo that Lam fully of 
opinion, that tor authors to ſucered well, they ſhould 
l their copy-right, or be pre iouſly well acquaimted 
«ith the characters of their publiſniers. N 

Manv works might be mensoned that never fold 
0.1, whilſt the author retained the copy- right, which 
da rapid fale atter it was iold to the trade; and 
"vu wonder, for it the publiſher wiſhes to purchaſe 
he copy-right, he tometimes will rake care to prevent 
fc fale of the work, in order to make the author out 
a cogceit with the book, and be willing to purt with 
ne copy-right for a4 mere trifle ; but this is only true 
i fome publiſhers; I am ſorry that any ſuch ſhould 
e found, but | am ture as to the fact. 

As l have before obſerved, there are ſome authors 
ho become their own publiſhers, but that mode will 
elm or ever anſwer, as fifty to ent might be fold 
dy being expole to view, und recommended in books 
„ ers maps, Where ladies and gentlemen are conti- 
ally calling to purchate fome books, and to turn 
aver others, and often by dipping into publications 
ai! led to purchale my as they had no intention to 

- 2 
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buy. But authors ſhould be reminded that there 
are many who would not go to private houſes 


to look over books when they are not certain 


to purchaſe, and where if they do purchaſe, they 
are to take them home in their pockets, or be at 
the trouble of ſending for them, which is not the 
caſe when they purchaſe at a bookſeller's ſhop. And 
all authors ſhould be ſure to give the full allowance 
to the trade, or their works can never have a grezt 
fale, as no bookſeller can reaſonably be expected to 
prumote the ſale of a work in which he is abridged of 
his uſual profits, and the more liberality authors ex- 
erciſe tewards the trade, the greater will be their 
profits in the end. For it is inconceivable what miſ- 
chief bookſellers car and often will do to authors, as 
thouſands of books are yearly written for to London, 
that are never ſent; and in theſe caſes man ufible 
renſous are aſſigned by them for ſuch as, 
„The book is too deat, or it is out of print; the 
author is ſcarce ever at home; he gives too much 
rrouble ; he docs not keep his work bound, or ſewed; 
he is gone from his former lodging, and no one 
knows where to find him; the work is not worth 
'your purchafing; ſuch a one has wrote much better 
on the ſubject,” &c. &e. and in ſuch caſes, what 
redrefs can an author have for fo eſſential an injury? 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 
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LETTER WAI. 


Beos, of all earthly things my chief delight; 

My exerciſe hy day, and dreams by nig u: 
Diſpaſſiunꝰd maſters, ſriends without deceit, 

Who flatter not; companions ever ſ:veect ; 

With whom I'm always cheerful, from whom rite 
Improv'd and better, if not good and wiſe ; 

Grave, faithful counſellors, hu all excite, 
Inſtruct and ſtrengthen to behave aright ; 
Admoniſh us, when fortune makes her court, 
And when ſhe's abſent, ſolace and ſupport. 

Happy the man to whom ye are well known, 

Tu his own fault if ever he's alone, ANowYMats. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


LTHOUGH the reſult of the 
plan which I adopted for reducing the price of books, 
as mentioned in my laſt, was a vaſt increaſe of pur- 
chaſers, yet at the ſame time I found a prodigious 
accumulation of my expences ; which will not appear 
ſtrange, when I inform you, that I made propor- 
tionably large purchaſes, ſuch as two hundred copies 
of one book, three hundred of another, five hundred 
of a third, a thouſand of a fourth, two thouſand of 
a fifth, nay, ſometimes I have purchaſed fix thouſand 
_ of one book, and at one time I actually had no 
leſs than TEN THOUSAND coPies of Watts's Pſalms, 
and the ſame number of his Hymns, in my poſſeſſion. 
In addition to theſe, I purchaſed very large numbers 
of many thouſand different articles, at trade ſales of 
all forts, as bankrupt ſales, ſales of ſuch as had re- 
tired from buſineſs, others cauſed by the death of 
bookſellers, ſales to reduce large ſtocks, annual falcs, 
e. To enable you to form ſome idea on the ſubject, 
I muſt inform you that at one of the above ſales, I 
have purchaſed books to the amount of gcoool. in one 
afternoon. Not to mention thoſe purchaſed of au- 
thors, and town and country bookſellers, by private 
contract, &c. to a very conſiderable amount. My 
expences were allo — increaſed by the ne- 
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ct flity I was under of keeping each article in a variety 
cf ditterent kinds of bindings, to ſuit the various 
taſtes of my cuſtomers; beſides paying my bills for 
the above, | was always obliged to find ready money 
to pay for libraries and parcels of ſecond - and books, 
which after a while” poured in upon me from town 
and country. So that I often look back with aſtoniſh- 
ment at my courage (or temerity, if you plea e] in 
pu: chafing, and my wonderful ſucceſs in taking 
money ſufhcient to pay the extenſive demands that 
were perpetuully made upon me, us there is not ano- 
ther inſtance of ſucceſs to rapid and conſtant under 
ſuch circumflances. Some indeed these have been, 
who for two or three years, purchaſed away very faſt, 
but could net perſevere, as they were unable to ſell 
with equal rapiuĩty: for no one that has not a quick 
ſale can poiſibly ſucceed with large numbers. For 
ſuppoting that a bookſeller expends 1cool. in the pur- 
chaſte of four articles (I have often done that in 
only one article) and theſe are bought at a quarter 


the uſual price, the intereit of the money is gol. a 


ar ; des which, ſome allowance muſt be made 
warehouſe-roum, inſurance from fire, &c. now 
granting he might ſell a ſew of each article every 
year at four times the price he firſt paid for them, 
yet it he does not ſell enough to pay the intereſt and 
ether expences of thoſe that remain, he is, after all, 
on the losing fide ; which has been the caſe with the 
major part of ſuch as have purchaſed a large number 
of one book, and I have known many inſtances of 
bookſ-llers purchaſing articles at a quarter the price, 
and ſclling them at the full price, and yet have net 
had two per cent. for their money. 

For ſeveral years together I thought I ſhould be 
obliged to deliſt from purchaſing a large number ot 
any one article; for although by not giving any cre- 
dit I was enabled to ſell very cheap, yet the heavy 
ſtock of books in theets often ſo diſheartened me, thu*t 
I more than once reſolved to leave off purchaſing al! 
ſuch articles where the number was very large. Bur, 
ſomehow, a torrent of buſineſs ſuddenly pouring in 


upon me on all ſides, I very ſoon forgot my reſolution 
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of not making large purchaſes, and now tind my ac- 
count in firmly adhering to that method; and being 
univerſally known for making large purchaſes, mort 


of the trade in ton and country, and alto authors of 


every deſcription, are continually turmifling me with 
opportunities. In this branch of trade it is nex: ro 
impoſſible for me ever to have any formidable rival:, 
as It requires an uncommon exertion, as well as 
very uncommon ſucceſs, and that for many year- to- 
gether, to riſe to any great de of eminence iu thac 
particular line. The ſucceſs muſt be atraincd too, with- 
out the aid of novelty, which I found to be ot very 
great ſervice to me: And ſhould any perſon begiu on 
my plan and ſucceed extremely well, he could never 
_ ſuperſede me, as I am till enlarging my buhne:3 
every year, and the more it is extended the cheaper 
I can afford to fell; fo that though I may be purtued, 
I cannot be overtaken, t I thould (as fome others 
have done) be ſo infatuated and blinded by proſperity, 
as to think that the public would continue their ta- 
vours, even though the plan of buſineſs was r:- 
verſed. 
« Let Lackington remember how he roſe, 
« Nor turn his back on men who made hun grea*.” 


As the firſt King of Bohemia kept his country 
ſhoes by him, to remind him from whence he was 
taken, I have put a motto an the doors of my car- 
riage, conſtantly to remind me to what I am indehted 
for my proſperity, viz. | 

«© SMALL PROFITS DO GREAT THINGS.” 


And I affure you, Sir, that reflecting on the means 
by which I bave been enabled to ſupport a carriage, 
adds not a little to the pleaſure of riding in it. I be- 
lieve I may, without being deemed cenforious, aſ- 
ſert, that there are ſome who ride in their carriages, 
who cannot reflect on the means by which they were 
acquired with an equal degree of ſatistaction. 

If ſplendor charm not, vet avoid the ſcorn 

That treads on lowly ſtations, think of fome 
Aſſiduous booby mounting o'er your he ul, 

And thence with ſaucy — looking down; 
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Think of (reflection's ſtab!) the pitying fr ie nd, 
With ſhoulder ſhrugy'd, and ſorry. Think that tine 
Fas golden minutes, if diſcreetly ſeiz'd. 
Riches and fame are induſtry's reward. 
The nimble runner courſes fortune down, 
Aud then he banquets, for ſhe feeds the hold. 
Dr. SSEvD Davik: to F. Cokxwatti., 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


The dear-bought treaſure of the trading mind, 

From many dangers muſt themſelves acquit, 

And more than Scylla and Charybdis meet. 

Oh ! what an ocean muſt be voyag'd o'er, 

To gain a praipect of the ſhining ſtore ! 

Reſiſting rocks oppoſe th' eaquiring ſoul, 

And adverſe waves retard it as they roll. 

The little knowledge now which man obtains, 

From outward objects and from ſenſe he gains ; 

He like a wretched ſlave muſt plod and ſwear, 

By day mutt toil, by night that toil repeat; 

Aad yet, at laſt, what little fruit he gains, 

A beggar's harveſt glean'd with mighty pains ! | 
Ss | Pour nr. 


BEAR FRIEND, 


I T has been aſked, times innume ; 
rable, how I acquired any tolerable degree of know- 
ledpe, ſo as to enable me to form any ideas of the 
merits or demerits of books; or how I became ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the prices that books were 
commonly ſold for, ſo as to be able to buy and ſell; 
particularly books in the learned and foreign lan- 
guages. Many have thought that from the beginning 
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I always kept ſhopmen to furniſh me with inſtructions 
neceſſary to carry on my buſineſs; but you and all 
my old friends and acquainrances well know that not 
to have been the caſe; as for the firſt thirteen years 
after I became a bookſeller, I never had one ſhop- 
man who knew any thing of the worth of books, or 
how to write a fingle page of catalogue properly, 
much lefs to compile the whole. I always wrote 
them myſelf, fo long as my bealth would permit; in- 
deed I continued the practice for years after my health. 
was much impaired by too conſtant an application to 
that and * and when I was at laſt obliged to 
give up writing them, I for ſeveral catalogues ſtood 
by and dictated to others; even to the preſent time I 
take ſome little part in their compilation; and as I 
ever did, I till conrinue to fix the price to every 
book that is fold in my ſhop, except ſuch articles as 
| are both bought and ſold again while I am out of 
town. I have now many alliſtants in my ſhop, who 
buy, fell, and in ſhort tranſact the major part of my 
butinets. 

As to the little knowledge of literature I poſſeſs, it 
was acquired by dint of application. In the begin- 
ning I attached myſelf very cloſely to the ſtudy of 
divinity and moral philolophy, and thus became to- 
lerably acquainted with all the points controverted 
between divines: after having read the great cham- 
pions for Chriſtianity, I next read the works of Toul- 
min, Lord Herbert, Tindal, Chubb, Morgan, Collins, 
Hammond, Woolſton, Annet, Mandeville, Shafteſ- 
bury, D' Argens, Bolingbroke, Williams, KHelvetius, 
Voltaire, and many other free thinkers. 

If to oject, ſyſtem, ſcene confin'd, 
The ſure effect is narrownels of mind. J. Laxororxt. 


I have alſo read moſt of our Engliſh poets, and the 
- beſt tranſlations. of the Greek, Latin, Italian, aud 
French poets. RR : 
What pure delights poſſeſs the captive ſoul 
To hear the Mantuan, or Mzonian roll, 
The ftream af ſoag ſtill ſwelling on its way, 
Thx keeps by W 5/46 ſpring ia play | 
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What pure delight! when Pindar ſweeps the lyre, 
Or the gay Anacreon breathes his fire; 

Or courtly Horace wakes Alczus' lay, - 

Who flily laſhes while he ſeems to play.“ 

When, with high Milton's ſoul, he takes his flight 
To Stygian horrors, ur the realms of light, 
Riding on fancy's bolveſt wing t' explore 

Regions which mortal eye ne'er pierc d beforg., 
When moral Pope the lovely forms diſplays 

Of truth or beauty in his poliſh'd lays; 

Or Young, envelop'd with funereal gloom, 

Riſes to radiant glories from the tomb; 

Or Thomſon traverſes the changing fields, 

To cull each hidden flow'r which nature yields ; 
Or while the eventful line his thought engage, 
Deduc'd from hiſtory's religious page, 

What pleaſing wonder holds him, while the ſcene 
Aſſumes, ſucceſſive, each contraſt ing mien! 

Like the proud veiſel which the tempeſt plies, 
Now human glory ſeems to reach the ſkies ; 

Now plunges in th' abyſs of adverſe fate, 

Or ftruck by juſtise, or o'erwhelm'd by hate. 
How he contemns, with generous pride, a race 
Whoſe baſtard morals mark her with diſgrace. 
For him to life the mimick pencil cis 

A new creation round the glowing walls. 


Eſſay on Senſibility- 


T have alſo read with great pleaſure, and I hope 
with ſome benefit, molt tranilations of the Greek and 
Roman authors in proſe; Hiſtory, Voyages, Travels, 
Natural Hiſtory, Biography, &c. 


Survey the globe, each ruder realm explore, 
From reaſon s fainteſt ray to Newton ſoar; 
What ditferent ſpheres to human bliſs aff gn'd! 
What fluw gradations in the ſcale of mind. 
Yet mark in each thefe myſtic wonders wrought, 
Oh mark the ficeplefs energies of thought, | 
_ Picaiures of Memory 


At one time I bad a ftrong inclination to learn 
French, but as ſoon as I was enabled to make out and 
abridge title pages, ſufficiently to inſert them right 
in my catalogues, 1 left off what appeared to me more 
ple:ling as well as more neec flary purſuits, reflecting 
that as I began ſo late in lite, and had probably but 
a very ſhort period to live, (and I paid ſome regard 


to what Helvetius has afferted, viz, that No man 
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uires any new ideas after he 1s forty-five years of 
age.“) I had no time to buitow on the attainment of 


languages. 

8 
„Tie weak in any man to laviſh pains, 
« And rifle and confound his brains.“ 


I therefore contented myſelf with reading alf the 
tranſlations of the ciaihes, and inſerted the originals 
in my Catalogues as well as I could; and when fome- 
times I happened to put the Genitiue ur Dative caſe in- 
ſtead of the Nominative or Aceuſative, my cuftomers 
kindly confidercd this as a venial fault, which they 
readily pardoned, and bought the books notwith- 

ing. | 

As I have indefarigably uſed my beſt endeavours 

to acquire knowledge, I never thought I had the 
{malleit reaſon to be aſhamed on account of my de- 
ficieney, eſpecially as I never made pretenfions to 
erudition, or affected to poſſeſs what I knew I was 
deficient in. A bookſeller (fays Mr. Paterſon in 
bis Joineriana) is in general, a bad judge of every 
thing but his ſtupidity ſhines moſt con pieuouſſy in 
that particular branch of knowledge by which he is 
ti get his bread Dr. Young's couplet, vou will 
therefore think equally applicable to many others as 
well as myſelt: 

Unlearned men of hooks aſſume the care, 

As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair. Love of Fame. 

I had almoſt forgot to inform that I have alſo 

read moſt of our beſt plays, and am ſo fond of the 
Theatre, that in the winter ſeaſon I have often been 
at Drury- lane or Covent · garden four or five evenings 
in a week. 


ä There cultivate my mind 

With the ſoft thr.ilings of the tragic muſe, 
Divme Melpomene, tweet pity's nu. ſe, 
Queen of the ſtately ſtep, and flowing pal!. 
Nor let Monimia mourn with ſtreaming eyes, 
Her joys inceſtnous, and polluted love: 
Now let ſoft ſuliet in the gaping tamb 

Print the laſt kiſs on her true Romev's lips, 
His lips yet reeking from the deadly draught 
Qs Jamier kaeel for one to: giving looks 
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Nor ſeldom let the Moor on Deſdemona 
Pour the miſguided threats of jealous rage. 
By ſoft degrees the manly torrent ſteals 
From my ſwoll'n eyes, and at a brother's woe 

My big heart melts in ſympathiſing tears. 

| What are the ſplendors of the gaudy court, 
Its tinſel trappings, and its pageant pomps ? 
To me far happier ſeems the baniſh d Lord, 
Amid Siberia's unrejoicing wilds. WaRToNs. 


Another great ſource of amuſement as well as 
knowledge I have met with, in reading almoſt all the 
beſt novels; by the Zef, I mean thoſe written b 
Cervantes, Fielding, Smollett, Richardſon, Mits 
Burney, Voltaire, Marmontel, Sterne, Le Sage, 
Goldſmith, Mackenzie, Dr. Moor, Green, C. Smith, 
Gunning, Lee, Reeves, Lennox, Radcliff, and ſome 


others. Indeed I have often thought with Fielding, 


that ſome of thoſe publications have given us a more 
genuine hiſtory of Man, in what are called Romances, 
than is ſometimes to be found under the more re- 
ſpectable titles of Hiſtory, Biography, &c. I have 
_ dipped into every thing as Dr, Armſtrong ad- 
* 


Toy with your books, and as the various fits 

Of humour ſeize you, from philoſopy 

To fable ſhift ; from ſerious Antonine 

To Rabelais' ravings, and from proſe to fong ; 

While reading pleaſes, but no longer read; 

And read aloud reſounding Homer's trains, 

And wield the thunder of Demoſthenes. 

The cheſt ſo exerciſed improves its thoughts, 

And quick vibrations thro” the bowels drive 

The reſtieſs blood, which in unactive days 

Would loiter elſe, through unelaſtic tubes. 

Deem it not triffing, while I recommend 

What poſture ſuits; to Rand and fir by turns, 

As aature prompts, is beſt, but o'er your leaves 

To lean for ever cramps the vital parts, 

And robs the fine machinery of its play. 

Art of Preſerving Health. 
In order to obtain ſome ideas in Aſtronomy, Geo- 

graphy, Electricity, Pneumatics, &c. I attended a 
tew lectures given by the late eminent Mr. Ferguſon, 
the preſent very ingenious Mr. Walker, and others; 
and for ſome tune ſeveral gentlemen ſpent two or 
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three evenings in a week at my houſe, for the pur- 
poſe of ä in ſcience. At theſe meetings 
we made the beſt uſe of our time with globes, tele - 
ſcopes, microſcopes, electrical machines, air pumps, 
air guns, @ good bottle of wine, and other philoſophical 
in | 


Ae a choſen few around him ſees | 
Whoſe worth attaches, and wh..fe manners pleaſe, 
To whom he gives, from whom receives again, 
Augmented pleaſure, and diminiſh'd pain. 

Eifay on Senſibility. 


The mention of which revives in my memory the 


loſs I ſuſtained by the premature death of a worthy 


philoſophical friend, whom you have met, when you 
occaſionally did us the honour of making one of the 
— party, and benefiting us by your inſtructions. 
I could fay much in his praiſe, but ſhall forbear, as 


another friend, who avas alfo one of this (I ma my 


ſay) rational affembly, has compoſed what I think a juſt 
Sr of - agg th from that fulſome —— - 
which too often degrades thoſe it is meant to cele- 
brate, and conveys to all who knew the parties, the 
idea of having been deſigned as a buvleſque inftead 
of an encomium ; however, as you may not have ſeen 
it (though in print) and it will engroſs but a very 
little of your time to peruſe, I ſhall here beg leave to 
inſert it: | 
«. With what ſarprife poſterity ſhall ſee 

« A panegyric penn'd without a fee !'* 

« On Sunday, May 24, 1789, died at his houſe in 

% Worſhip-ſtreet, Moorficlds, aged 50, Mr. Ralph 
«« Tinley; one who had not dignity. of birth or ele- 
© vated rank in life to boaſt of, but who poſſeſſed 
« what is far ſuperior to either, a. folid underſtand- 
« ing, amiable manners, a due ſenſe of religion, and 
an induſtrious diſpoſition. Inſtead of riches, Pro- 
„ vidence bleſſed him with a Food ſhare of health, 
« and a mind contented with an humble fituation, 
« Thoſe hours which he could ſpare from a proper 
« attention to the duties. of a. huſband and a father, 
% and manual labour as a ſhoemaker, were ineeſſant- 
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« ly employed in the improvement of his mind in va. 


„ rious branches of ſcience; in many of which he 


« attained a proficiency, totally di veſted of that affecta- 
tion of ſuperiority which litile minds aſſume. Theſe 
« qualities rendered him reſpected by all who knew 
„% him, as an intelligent man, and a moſt agreeable 
„% companion. Among other acquifitions, ExTomo- 
„% LoGY was his peculiar delight. Thus far the 
*« proſpect is plcafſing. It is a painful taſk to add, 
« that this amiable perſon tell a victim to an unhappy 
error in taking a medicine. The evening previous 
« to his deceaſe he ſpent in a philoſophical ſociety, of 
„ which he had many years been a member, and where 
« his atten'ance had been conſtant; but finding him- 
„ felt indiſpoſed, he in the morning eaily had re- 
„ courſe to a phial of antimonial wine, which had 
„long been in his poſleſſion, and of which only a 
+ ſmall part remained. This, moſt unfortunately, he 
„ ſwallowed ; and it having, by long maceration, ac- 
„ quired an extraordinary degree of ſtrength, and 
« being rendered turbid by mixing with the metallie 
« particles, it produced the effect of a violent poiton, 
« occafioning almoſt inſtantan ous death. May his 
« fate prove a Warning to others, to be careful how 


they venture to contide in their own judgment in 


„ {@ 1ntricate a ſcience as medicine!—Htis valuable 
« cabinet of infects, both foreign and domeſtic, ſup- 
« poſed to be one of the complete it (of a private col- 
« leftion) in the kingdom, all ſcientifically arranged 
« with peculiar neatnefs, and in the fineſt preferva- 
tion, will (it it falls into proper hands,) remain a 
monument ef his knowledge and application.“ 


Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 

Act wel your part, there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men have ſome ſmall difference made, 
One flaunts in rags, one fJutters in brocade ; 

The cobler aprun'd, and the parton gown'd, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd, 

Whit differ more (you ery) than crown and cowl ? 
Tu tell vou friend—a wife man and a fool. 

Yow'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-hke, the parton will be drunk; 

Wortt: makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
Ehe reſt is all but leather or prunella. Por- 
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My thirſt was, and ſtill is fo great for literature, 
that I could almoſt ſubſcribe to the opinions of He- 
rillus the philoſopher, who placed in learning the ſo- 
vereign good, and maintained that it was alone ſuffi. 
cient to make us wiſe and happy; others have faid 
that © Learning is the mother of all virtue, and that 
vice is produced from ignorance.” Although that is 
not ſtriftly true, yet I cannot help regretting the diſ- 
advantages I labour under by having been deprived 
of the benefits of an early education, as it is a loſs that 
can ſcarcely be repaired, in any firuation. How 
much more difficult then was it for me to attain any 
degree of proficiency, when involved in the concerns 
of a large buſineſs * 
Without a genius learning ſoars in vain, 
And without learning, genius finks again ; | 
Their force united, crowns the ſprightly reign. } 
ELrulxs rox's Horace. 


The inſtructions that I received from men and hooks 
were often like the ſeeds ſ:wn among thorns, the cares 


of the world choaked them : 
My head was full of houſehold cares, | 
And neceſſary dull affairs. Lord LyTTELToN. 


So that although I underſtand a little of many branches 
of literature, yet my knowledge is, after all, I freely 
confeſs, but fuperficxal ; which indeed I need not have 
told you. | 

For me, on this life's fea which we explore, 

I ftrive to furniſh ont a ſkiff and oar, 

Fo regulate defire, the tempeſt check, 

And, if I can, fave reaſon from a wreck. 

| BorLEau to |-K—, Esa. 


As Montaigne faid two hundred years ago, I may 


fay now, I have a ſmatch of every thing, and no- 
„thing thoroughly a- la- ma de Francuſe. As to 


« my natural parts, I otten find them to bow under 
« the burden; my fancy and judgment do but grope 
in the dark, ſtaggering, tripping, and ſtumbling ; 
« and when I have gone as tar I can, I am by no 
„ means ſatisfied; I fee more land ſtill before me, 


< but ſo. wrapped up in clouds, that my dim fight. 
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« cannot diſtinguiſh what it is. However, ſuper- 
ficial as my knowledge 1s, it affords me an endleſs 
fource of pleaſure. | ; 


And hooks are ſtil my higheſt joy, 
Theſe earlieſt pleaſc, and lateſt cloy. S0 ANR IZNVY xa. 


It has alſo been of very great ufe to me in buſineſs, 
enabling me to put a valuc on thouſands of articles, 

before I knew what ſuch books were commonly ſold 
at: *ris true I was ſometimes miſtiken, and have fold 
a very great number of different articles much lower 
than I ought, even on my own plan of felling very 
cheap, yet that never gave me the ſmalleſt concern; 
but if I diſcovered that 1 had (as ſometimes was the 
caſe) fold any articles too dear, it gave me much un- 
ealineſs; for whether I had any other motives I will 
leave to ſuch as are acquainted with me to determine; 
but I reaſoned thus; it I fell a book too dear, I per- 
haps loſe that cuſtomer and his friends for ever; but 
i I fell articles conſiderably under their real va- 
lue, the purchaſer will come again and recommend 
my ſhop to his acquaintances ; ſo that from the prin- 


eiples of ſelf-intereſt I would fell cheap. I always 


was inclined to reaſon in this matter, and nine years 
fince a very trifling cireumſtance operated much upon 
my mind, and fully convinced me my judgment was 
right on that head. Mrs. Lackington had bought a 
piece of linen to make me ſome ſhirts; when the li- 
nen-draper's man brought it into my ſhop, three 
ladies were preſent, and on ſeeing the cloth opened, 
aſked Mrs. L. what it coſt per yard: on being told 
the price, they all ſaid it was very cheap, and each 
lady went and purchaſed the ſame quantity, to make 
ſhirts for their huſbands ; thoſe pieces were again diſ- 
played to their acquaintances, fo that the linen-draper 
got a deal of cu from that very circumitance ; 
and I reiolved to do likewiſe. Trivial as this anec- 
dote may appear, you will pardon me for introducing. 
it, when yow reflect that it was productive of very 
beneficial conſequences, and that many greater effects 


| have ariſen from as trivial okuſes. We are even told 


chat Sic Iſaac Newton would probably never have 


— * 
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ſtudied the ſyſtem of gravitation had he not been un- 
der an apple tree, when ſome of. the fruit looſened 
from the branches and fell to the earth. It was the 
queſtion of a ſimple ner concerning a pump, 
that led Galileo to ſtudy and diſcover the weight of 
the air. To the tones of a Welch harp, are we in- 
debted for the Bard of Grey ; and Gibbon formed 
the defign of that truly great work, his Hiſtory of 
the Decline of the Roman Empire, while viewing 
the ruins of the Capitol. 3 

Lull'd in the countleſs chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link'd by many a hidden chain; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads riſe ! 
Lach ſtamps its image as the other flies. | 
RoGuxns8's (Banker) Pleaſures of Memory 


law, | 
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Dear Friend, 


Yours. 


a — 
—— 


LETTER XXXIX. 


— Honeſt Engliſhmen, who never were abroad, 

Like England only, and its taſte applaud. 

Strife ſtill ſubſiſts, which yields the better gout ; 

Books or the world, the many or the few: 

True taſte to me is by this touchſtone known, 

That's always beſt that's neareſt to my own, 3 
| Man of Tafte, 


DEAR FRIEND, 


T has been long fince remarked, 
that a perſon may be well acquainted with books, or 
in other words, may be a very learned man, and yet 
remain almoſt *. ignorant of men and manners, 
as Mallet remarks . us divine: 
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While Bentley, long to wrangling ſchools confin'd, 
And but by books acquainted with mankind, 
Dares, in the fulnets of the pedant's pride, 
— Tho no judge decide. 
Verbal Criticiſm. 


Hence many fine chimerical ſj ſtemis of law, go- 
verninent, &c. have been fpun out of the proliſic 
brains of the learned, which have enly, ferved to 
amuſe others as learned and as unacquainted with 
mankind as the authors, and have frequently pro- 
duced a number of remarks, replies, obſervations, 
ſevere (not to ſay ſcurrillonz) criticiſms, and new 
ſyſlems and hypotheſes; theſe again gave birth to 
freſh remarks, rejoinders, &. ad — (infinitum), 
Theſe learned men, after tiring themſelves and the 
public, have generally left them juſt as wiſe on the 
ſubject as when they began; nay often 

From the ſame hand how various is the p"ge ; 
What civil war their brother pamphlets rage? 
Tracts battle tracts, ſelf-contradiftions glare. Youxc. 


The reading and ſtudying of Hiſtory, Voyages, 


Travels, &c. will no doubt contribute much to that 
uſeful kind of knowledge, but will not alone be ſuffi- 
cient; in order to become a proficient, © Man, k No. 


'THYSELF!” was a precept of the ancient philoſo- 


phers. But I can ſcarce think it poſſible for any man 
to be well acquainted with himſelf, without his poſ- 
ſeſſing a tolerable degree of knowledge of the reſt of 


mankind, 


« —— His fav'rite ſtudy is N bind, 
% And the Creator's brighteſt image mind!“ 


In the former part of my life I faw much of what 
is called low life, and became acquainted with the 
cuſtoms, manners, diſpoſitions, prejudices, &c. of 


the labouring part of the community, in various cities, 


towns, and villages. 


— oye to ſee 

How hardly fome of their frugal morſel earn, 

It gives my own a zeſt, and ſerves to damp 155 
The longing appetite of diſoontent. Hv dÞ1s. 


GOES oi eds ac; ad ad a 
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For vears paſt, I have ſpent ſome of my leiſure 
hours among that claſs of people who are called opu- 
et or genteel tradeſmen; nor have I been totally ex- 
ciuded from higher circles. 
A flow of good ſpirits I've feen with a fmile 
To worth make a ſhallow pretence : 
And the chat of gond breeding with eaſe, for a while, 
May pats for good nature and ſenſe. 
h W. WulTEHEADs 


The middle ſtation of life (ſays Hume) is the moſt 
favourable to the acquiting of wiidom and ability, as 
well as virtue, and a man ſo fortunare has a better 
chance of attaining a knowledge both of men and 
things, than thoſe of a more elevated ſtation, He 
enters with more familiarity into human life; every 
thing appears in its natural colours before him; he 
has more leiſure to form obſervations, and has beſides 
the motive of ambition to puſh him on in his atrain- 
ments, being certain that he can never riſe to any 
diſtinction, or eminence in the world, without his 
own induſtry. - | 
___ « Fe ſuits to nature's reign th' enquiring eye, 

& Skill all her ſoft gradation to deſcry, 

« From matter's modes, through inſtin&'s narrow (war, 
„ To reaſon's 2radual, but unbounded way, | 
« Theſe hold ten thouſand wonders to his fight, 

«© Which prompt enquiry, and inſpire deliglt ; 

« Relations, properties, proportions, ends, 

& Burſt into light as the reſearch extends, 

„Until unnumber*'d ſparks around him fall 

« From the great ſource of light, and life, and all!“ 


But among all the ſchools where the knowledge of 
mankind is to be acquired, I know of none equal to 
that of a Gbook/e!ler's ſhop. A bookſeller who has any 
taſte in literature, may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to 
feed his mind as cooks and butchers wives get fat by 
the ſmell of meat. If the maſter is of an inquiſitive 
and communicative turn, and is in a conſiderable 
line of buſineſs, his ſhop will then be a place of re- 
fort for men, women, and children, of various na- 
2 and of more various capacities, diſpoſitions, 

Cs 
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« Who there but wiſhes to prolung his ſtay, 
„% And on thoſe caſes caſt a ing'ring look; 
« For who to thoughtleſs ignorance a prey 
_ « Neglects to hold ſhort dathance with a book. 
© Reports attract the lawyer's parting eyes, 
Novels Lord Fopling and Sir Plume require, 
« For ſongs and plays the voice of beauty cries, 
And ſenſe and nature Grandiſon defire.” | 
To adduce a few inſtances by way of illuſtration ? 
Here you may find an old zaud enquiring for; 
The Counteſs of Huntingdon's Hymn-book ;** an 
old worn-out rate, for Harris's Liſt of Covent- 
garden Ladies; umple Simon, for The Art of 
writing Love-letters ;** and Dolly for a Dream-book, 
or a Book about Moles; the lady of true taſte and de- 
lcacy wants Louiſa Matthews; and my lady's maid, 
«© Ovid's Art of Love; a dating Chriſtian, calls 
for The Crumbs of Comfort; and a practical 
Antinomian, for Eton's Honey-comb of Pree Fuſtifica- 
tion; the pious Churchwoman, ſor The Week's 
Preparation; and the Atheift, for Hammond's 
Letter to Dr. Prieſtley; Toulmin's Eternity of the 
World, and Hume's Dialo es on Natural Religion; 
the Mathematician, for Einderſon's Fluxions;*” and 
the Beau, for The Toilet of Flora;*”” the Cour- 
tier, for Machiavel's Prince, or Burke on the 
Revolution in France; and a Republican, for 
„ Paine's Rights of Man; the tap-room Politician, 
wants The Hiſtory of Wat Tyler,“ or of The 
Fiſherman of Naples; and an old Chelſea Penfoner, 
calls for The Hiſtory of the Wars of glorious 
Queen Anne; the Critic calls for . Bayle's Hiſtori- 
cal Diftionary—Plair's Lectures — Johnſon's Lives of 
the Poets, and the laſt month's Reviews; and my 
Barber wants The Seffions Paper, or The Trial 
of John the Painter; the Freethinker aſks for 
* Hume's Eſſays, and the young Student, fur Le- 


land's View of Deiſtical Writers; the Fo: tune-tcller 


wants Sibley's Tranſlation of Placidus de Titus,“ 
or © Sanderion's Secrets of Palmiſtry ;** and the 
Sceptic wants Cornelius Agrippa's Vanity of the 
Arts and Sciences; an old hardened finner, wants 
& Bunyan's Good News for the vileſt of Men;“ and 
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a nora Chriftian wants The Whole Duty of Man:“ 
the Roman Catholic wants The Lives of the Saints; 
the Proteffants wants Fox's Book of Martyrs;“ one 
alks for An Account of Animal Magnetiſm ;" 
auother for The Victorious Philoſopher's Stone 
diſcovered;” one wants The Death of Abel;”” 
another deſires to have © The Spaniſh Rogue; one 
wants an * Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ;** another, The 
Tyburn Chronicle;“ one wants © Johnſon's Lives 
vf the Highwaymen; another wants Gibbons's 
Lives of pious Women ;* Miſs W/———þ calls for 


« Euclid in Greet ;** and a young divine for © Juliet 


Grenville, a novel ;” and the philoſopher dips into 
books on every ſubject. . 


But it would be an endleſs taſk to ſet down the va- 
rious and oppoſite articles that are conſtantly called 
for in my ſhop. To talk to theſe different purſuers 
after happineſs, or amuſement, has given me much 
prague ws and afforded me ſome knowledge of man- 
kind, and alſo of books. | 


Go, read mankind ; he fairly claims the prize, 
Wo in that fehool finds leiſure to be wiſe. 
| Mun»u:, 


To hear the debates that frequently occur between 
the different purchaſers 1s a fine amuſement ; fo that 
I have ſometimes compared my ſhop to a ſtage. And 
I affure you that a variety of characters, ftrongiy 
marked, conſtantly made their appearance. | 


Ye who puſn d on by noble ardour aim 
In ſocial life to gain immortal fame, 
Obſerve the various paſſions of mankind, 
Gen'ral, peculiar, fingle and combin'd ; 
How youth from manhood differ in its views, 
And how old age ſtill other paths purſues; 
How zeal in Priſcus nothing more than heats, 
In Codex burns, and ruins all it meets; 
Ho freedom now a lovely face fhall wear, 

Now ſhock us in the likeneſs of a bear ; 
Ho jealouſy in fome reſembles hate, 
In others ſeems but love grown delicate ; 
How modeſty is often pride refin'd, 

And virtue but the of the mind; 
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| How love of riches, grandeur, life and fame, 
Wear diff rent ſhapes, and yet are ſtill the lame. 
Eiſzy on Converſation. 


Would my health permit my conſtant attendance. 
I ſhould prefer it to every thing in life (reading ex- 
cepted) and you may recollect that for ſome years [ 
ſought no other amuſement whatever. It was at a 
bookſeller's ſhop at Athens, that Zeno, after his great 
lots by ſhipwreck, found conſolation in reading Xe- 
nophon : there he ſoon forgot his loſs : Where (ſays 
he to the bookſeller) do theſe fort of men live ? The 
philoſopher Crates was at the door, whom Zeno fol - 
lowed, and from that hour became his diſciple. 

Having been long habituated to make remarks on 
whatever I faw or heard, is another reaſon why [ 
have ſucceeded ſo well in my buſineſs. I have for the 
laſt ſeven years ſucceſſively told my acquaintances be- 
fore the year began, how much money I ſhould take 
in the courſe of it, without once failing of taking the 
ſum mentioned. I formed my judgment by obſerving 
what kind of ſtock in trade 1 had in hand, and by 
conſidering how that ſtock was adapted to the different 
taſtes and purſuits of the times; in doing this I was 
obliged tu be pretty well informed of the ſtate of 
piilit es in Europe, as | have always found that b094- 
felling is much affected by the political ſtate of affairs. 
For as mankind are in ſearch of amuſement, they ot- 
ten embrace the firit that offers. If there is any thing 
in the news-p:p: rs of conſequence, that draws many 
to the coffee-houte, where they chat away the eveu- 
ings, inſtead ot viſiting the " of bookſellers (a: 


they ought to Jo, no doubt) or reading at home. The 


beſt time for bookſelling, is when there is no kind 
of news ſtirring; then many of thoſe who for months 
would have done nothing but talk of war or peace, 


revolutions, and counter-revolutions, &c. &c; for 


want of other amuſement, will have recourſe to 
bucks ; fo that I have often experienced that the re- 
port of a war, er the trial of a great man, or indeed 


any ſubject that attracts the public attention, has 


been ſome hundreds of pounds out of my pocket in a 


tew weeks. 
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Before I conclude this letter, I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that the ſale of -books in general has in- 
creaſed prodigioufly within the laſt twenty years. 
According to the beſt ettimation I have been able to 
make, I ſuppoſe that more than four times the num- 
ber of books are fold now than were fold twenty 
years fince. The poorer fort of farmers, and even the 
poor country people in general, who before that period 
ſpent their winter evenings in relating ſtories of 
witches, ghoſts, hobgoblins, &c. now ſhorten the 
winter nights by hearing their ſons and daughters 
read tales, romances, &c. and on entering their houſes, 
you may ſee Tom Jones, Roderick Random, and 
other entertaining books, ſtuck np on their bacon- 
racks, &e. If John goes to town with a load of hay, 
he is charged to be ture not to forget to bring home 
++ Peregrine Pickle's Adventures; and when Doliy 
is ſent to market to fell her eggs, ſhe is commuttoned 
to purchaſe ** The Hiſtory of Pamela Andrews.“ In 
thort, all ranks and degrees now xEav. But the meſt 
rapid increaſe of the ſale of books has been fince the 
termination of the late war. 

A number of book- clubs re alſo formed in eve 
part of England, where each member ſubſcribes a 
certain ſum quarterly to purchaſe books; in ſome of 
theſe clubs the books after they have been read by al! 
the ſubſcribers, are ſold among them to the higheit 
bidders, and the money produced by ſuch vile, is ex- 
pended in freſh purchaſes, by which prudent and ju- 
dieious mode, each member has it in his power to 
become poſſeſſed of the work of any particular author 
he may judge deſerving a ſuperior degree of atten- 
tion; and the members at large enjoy the advantage 
vt a continnal ſueceſſion of different publications, in- 
itead of being reſtricted to a repeated perutal ot the 
tame authors ; which muſt bave been the caſe with 
many, it fo rational a plan had not been adopted. 

The Sunday: Schools are ſpreadizg very faſt in mot 
parts of England, | . | 


Millions condemn'd, bv earlieſt error taught, | 
To live without the privalt-ge of thuny ht. Mur. 
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which will accelerate the diffuſion of knowledge 
among the lower elaſſes of the community, and in a 
very few years exceedingly increaſe the ſale of books. 
Here permit me earneſtly to call on every honeſt 
bookſeller (I truſt my call will not be in vain) az 
well as on every friend to the extenſion of knowledge, 
to unite (as yow I am confident will) in a hearty 
woAME Ns | 


Periſh the illiberal thought which wauld debaſe 
The native genius of the lower race | 
Periſh the proud philoſuphy, which ſought 
To robthem of the pow'rs of equal thought. 
Ms. H. Mook. 


Let ſuch as doubt, whether the enlightening of th- 
underſtandings of the lower orders of ſociety make« 
them happier, or be of any utility to a ſlate, rea: 
the following lines (particularly the laſt ewelve) by 
Dr, Goldſmith, taken from his Traveller : 


« Theſe are the charms to barren ſtates aſfign'd, 

« Their wants are few, their withes all cuufin'd ; 

« Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due, 

« If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few ; 

« Since every want that ſtimulares the breaſt, 

« Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt. 

« Hence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience flies, 

& That firſt excites defire, and then ſupphes. | 

«© Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
% To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy 

« Unknown thoſe powers that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 

« Catch every nerve, and vibrates thro' the frame ; 
„ Their level life is but a mould'ring fire, 

« Nor quench'd by want, nor fann'd by ſtrong defire ; 
v Unfit far raptures, or if raptures cheer, 

« On ſome high feſtival once a year, 

* In mild exceſs the vulgar breaft takes fire, 

« »Till buried in debauch the bliſs expire. 


« But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow, 
„Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but low: 
« Far, as refinement ſtops, frum fire to ſon, 

« Unalter'd, unimprov'd their manners run; 

« And love's and friendſhip's finely pointed dart 

« Fall blunted from each mdurated heart; 
Some ſterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaſt, 
% May fit like falcon's low'ring on the neſt, 


4147 


„6 


— ww 
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& But ail the gentlcr morals, ſuch as play 

e. 7hro' life's more cuĩtivated walks, and charm our way ; 
* Theſe, tar diſpers'd, on tinrrous pinious fly, 

„% To ſport and flutter in the Kinder ſky,” 


I muſt beg leave alſo to quote a paſſage from the 


obe Rochan's Voyage to Madagaſcar and the Eaſt 
Indies, tranflated from the French by Joſeph Trapp, 


A. M. 8vo. page 31. 


„The improvement of reaſon has on the happineſs 
of man an influence, which the heart of the — ſubtle 


ſophiſter cannot invalidate. From that only period 


knowledge is ſuſceptible of increaſe ; and the ameliora- 
tion and happineſs of a man has no other ſcale cf 
proportion than that very knowledge; for can the e 
be a ſyitem more dangerous, more falſe, than that 
which would be founded on an oppoſite principle.” 
But to ſhew you the abſurdity and inconfiſtency of 
mankind, I mutt inform you, that a fmall book, in 


the French language, was publiſhed at the Hague in 


1792, entitled, L'Homme Bon, i. e. The Bencro- 
lent Man. | 

In this work the author literally curſes al! the arts 
and improvements in civil ſociety; repreſents the 
purſuits of ſeience, and th: employment of all the 
noble faculties of man, as the means of plunging us 
into deeper miſery, than can be known to incultivated 
ſavages; who, according to him, are the only being s 
that are happy, and worthy to inhabit the cart.:, 
He conclu.les his view of human life with this lone 


expreifion; © It the mifery of our fatal condition 


were duly felt, it would not be neceflary to men 
us with everlatiing fire. This world is a hell!?? v-- 
Moeuthly Review Enlarger, vol. ut. page 547, Kc. 

It is worth remarking that the introducing Liſtoric, 


ro nances, ſtories, poeins, &. into ſchools, has beo! 


4 very great means of diffuity a general taſte tor 
rending among all rants of people, while in ſchonls, 
tit children only red che Bible, (which was the ca e 
in many fchools a iew years ago} children then did 
not make fo early à progrele in reading as they have 
Ince they have been pics! and entrained, as well 


27 
4 
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tion of many works, that, 


as inſtructed; and this reliſh for books, in many, will 
laſt as long as life. | 

I am alſo informed that literature is making a il! 
more rapid progreſs in Germany, and that there ar. 
at this tune, ſeven thouſand living authors in that 
country, and that every body reads. 


At nature's hirth, Oh! had the power divine 
Commanded the moral ſun to ſhine, 
Beam'd on the mind all reaſon's influence bright, 
And the full day ef intellectual light, 
Then the frec ſoul, on truth's ſtrong pinion born, 
Had never languiſh'd in this ſhade forlorn. 
J. LAX Gnu. 


The great riſe of paper falls heavy on bookſellers, 
particularly publiſhers: it will in ſome degree retard 
the progreis of literature, N the publica - 

t for the great pric- of 
paper, would have appeared. All new publications 
are greatly advanced in price, which muſt partly pre- 
vent the circulation. 5 i 

The high price of inferior ed by g ocers, 
ed E chandlers, 8. have already 
cuuſed many thouſand volumes to be deſtroyed, that 
o. herwiſe would have been preſerved, and fold at a 
low price. The old long>winded folio divines are 
unmereifully ſacrificed, as are many of the Greck and 
Latin fathers, ſaints, ichoolmen, phy ficians, &c. &c. 


I am, 
Dear Fricnd, 


Yours, 
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LETTER XI. 


Firſt let the muſe with generous ardour try 

To chaſe the miſt from dark opinion's eye : 

Nor mean we here to blame that father“ care, 
Who guards from learned wives his hoby heir: 
Since oft that heir with prudence has been known, 
To dread a genius that tranſcende tvs own : 

The wiſe themſelves ſhould with diſcretion chooſe, 
Since letter'd nymphs their knowledge may abuſe, 
And huſbands oft experience to thoir coſt 

The prudent houſewife in the ſcholar loſt : 

But thoſe incur deſerv'd contempt, who prize 
Their own high talent, aud their ſex deſpiſe, 
With haughty mien each ſocial bliſs defeat, 

Ad fully all their learning with cenceit : 

Of ſach the parent juſtly warns his fon, 

And tuch the mute herſelf will bid him ſhun. 

But lives there one, whoſe unaſſuning mind, 

Tho” grac'd by nature, and by art rein d., 
Plew'd with domeſtic excellence, can ſpare 

Soner hours rom ſtudiou cafe to foial care, 
And with her fen that time alone employee, 

Which others waſte in viſits, cards, and nuiſe ; 
Frum afte&tation free, tho' deeply read, 

« With wit well nau d, and with lues well bred 2" 
With tuck and ſuch there are) each K- pyy day 
Muſt dy improving, and improv'd away; 
DIconftancy wg' fix and teitle there, 

And * „ e the chanen fair. 

} Dux. oxn:'s Feminead. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


Have been informed, that when 
circulating libraries wore firſt opence, the bookſellers 
were much alarmed, and their rapid increaſe added 
to their fears, had led them to think that the ſale of 
books would be much C——_— fach libraries. 
But experi of books, fo 
ar from being dia by the —4 has been greatly 
thoſe repoſitorĩes, many thouſand 
» fupplied with books, by 
ing has become much more 
_— are purchateed every 


4 
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vear, by ſuch as have firſt borrowed them at thoſe 
libraries, and aiter reading, approving of them, be- 
coine purchaſers, 

Circulating libraries have alſo greatly contributed 
towards the amuſement and cultivation of the other 
ſex; by far the greateſt part of ladies have now a 
taſte for books. 


6 Learning, once the man's excluſive pride, 
« Seems verging faſt towards the female fide.” 


It is true, that I do not, with Miſs M. Wolſtonecraft, 
s carneſtly with to ſee the diſtinftion of ſex confounded 
in ſociety,” not even with her exception, © unleſs 
where love animates the behaviour.“ I differ widely, 
however, from thoſe gentlemen, who would prevent 
the ladies from acquiring a taſte for books; and as yet 
1 have never ſeen any ſolid reaſon advanced, why 
ladies ſhould not pohſh their underſtandings, and 
render themſelves fit companions for men of icuſe. 

Long o'er the world did Prejudice maintain, 
By ſounds like theſe, her undifputed reign : 
„Woman! (ſhe cry'd) to thee, indulgent heaven 
Has all the charms of outward beauty given : 
Re thine the boaſt, unrival'd, to enflave 
The great, the wife, the witty, and the brave; 
Deck d with the Paphian roſe s damaſk glow, 
And the vale hly's vegetable ſnow; 
Be thine, to move majeſtic in the dance, 
To roll the eye, and aim the tender glance; 
Or touch the ſtrings, and breathe the melting ſong, 
Content to emulate that airy throng, | 
Who to the ſun their painted plumes diſplay, 
And gaily glitter on the hawthorn ſpray ; 
Or wildly warble in the beechcn grove, 
Careleſs of ought but muſic, joy, and love. 

Female Genius, 


I have, indeed, often thought that one great reaſon, 
why fome gentlemen ſpend all their leiſure hours 
ad, is the want of rational companions at home; 
ika gentleman happens to marry a fine lady, as 
painted by Miſs Wolſtonecraft, or the ſquare 
family drudge, as drawn to the life by the 
hand, I muit confeſs that I ſee no great induce- 
t he can have to defirc the company of his wife, 
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a> ſhe ſcarce can be called a rationat companion, or 
„e lit to be entrutied with the education of her 
children. Even Rouffeau is obliged to acknowledge 
that it “ is a melancholy thing for a father of a fa- 
mily, who is fond of home, to be obliged to be al- 
ways wrapt up in himſelf, and to have nobody about 
him to whom he can impar: his ſentiments.” Zim- 
merman, by having a more exalted opinion of the 
lex, has drawa a ſine picture of domeſtic happineſs. 
„Of what value are ail the babblings and vain 
boaſtings of ſociety to that domellic felicity which w 
experience in the company and converſition of. 
amiable woman, whoſe charms awaken all the dun- 
mant faculties of the ſoul, and inſpire the mind with 
fincr energies than all our own exertions could attain ; 
who in the execution of our enterprizes prompts us by 
her aſſiſtance, and encourages us by her approbation, 
to ſurmount every dtificulty ; who impreſſes us with 
the greatneſs of her ideas, and the ſublimity of her 
ſentiments; who weighs and examines with judicious 
penetration our thoughts, our actions, our whole 
character; who obſerves all our foibles, warns us 
with fincerity of their conſequences, and retorms us 
with gentleneſs and aifection; who, by a tender com- 
municaiion of all her thoughts and ob{ervations, con- 
veys new inſtruction to our minds, and by pouring 
all the warm and generous feelings of her hean into 
our boſoms, animates us inceſſantly to the exerciſe of 
every virtue, and completes the poliſhed perfection 
of our character, by the ſoft allurements of love, and 
the delightful concord of her ſentiments.” 
3 Littelton adviſes well in the two following 
es: 


Do you, my fair, endeavour to poſſeſs 
% An elegance of mind, as well as dreſs.” 


The following ſketch of the life of a fine lady, well 
deſerves a place here: 


Muſcalia dreams of laſt night's ball till ten, 
Drinks chocolate, ſtroaks fops, and ficeps. again 3 
M 3 
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Perhaps at twelve dares ope her drowſy ey es, 
Aſks Lucy if tis late enough to riſe ; 
By three each curl and teature juſtly ſer, 
She dines, talks fcand.l, viſits, plavs piquet. 
Mean while her babes with ſome foul nurſe remain, 
For modern dames a mother's cares diidain; 
Each fortnight once ſhe bears to ſee the brits, 
« For, oh! they ſtun one's ears like ſqualling cats!” 
Tigers and pards protect and nurſe their young, 
The parent ſnake will roll her forked rouguc, 
The vulture hovers vengeful o'er her neſt, 
If the rude hand the helpleſs brood intett. 
Shall lovely woman, ſofteſt frame ot heav'n, 
To u hom were tears, and fecinig pity gien 
Moit tathionably cruel, lefs regard | 
Her offspring, than the vulture, ſnake, and pard ? 

Dr. J. War rod on Faſh ob, 


I cannot help thinking, that the reaſon why ſome 
ot the eaſtcrn nations treat the ladies with ſuch con- 
rempt, and look upon them in ſuch a degrading poiut 
ot view, is owing to their marrying them when mere 
enildren, both as to age and underſtanding ; which 
Lit being intirely neglected, they ſeldom are capable 
ut rational converſation, and of courſe are neglected 
ana deſpiſed, | | 1 


Cnr Britiſh nymphs with happier omens rove, 
At freedom's call, thro! wifdon's ſacred grove ; 
Aud, as with lat ih hand, each ſiſter grace 
S. ies the far form, and regulates the face. 
F.xch ©Rer maſe, in bliſsful union join d, 
Adorns, improves, and beautifies the mind. 
Even now fond fancy. in our poliſh' d land 
Ailembl'd, ſhows a blooming, ſtudious baut : 
With various aits our rev'rence they engage, 
Sime turn the runetul, ſome the moral page; 
Tlleſe, fed by contemplation, ſoar on high, 
And rage the heavens with plulofophic eye : 
ne thote, ſurrounded by a vocal choir, 
The canvaſs tinge, or touch the warbling lyre. 
Eire, like the Rtir's mix'd radiance, they unite 
Tu dazzle and perplex our wand ring fin lit ; 
Ihe mute each charmer fingly ſhall ſurvey, 
Aud rune to eacli her tributary lay. 
do when, un blendid tints, with ſweet ſut prize, 
Allembled be: ut ies ſtrike our raviſh'd eyes, 
Such as in Lel, melting colours ſhine, | 
Or \ſpring, great K neller! from a hand like thine 
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On all with pteaſfing awe at once we gaze, 
And, loſt in wonder, know not which to praiſe : 
But tingly view'd, each nymph delights us more, 


Diſcloſing graces unperceiv'd before. Female Geniue, 


Ladies now in general read, not only novels, al- 
though many of that clafs are excellent productions. 
and tend to poliſh bo:h the heart and head; but they 
alſo read the beſt books in the Englith language, and 
many read the beſt works in various languages; aad 
there are ſome thouſands of ladies, who frequent my 
ſhop, that know as well what books to chooſe, and 
are as well acquainted with works of taſte and genius, 
as any gentlemen in the kingdom, notwithſtanding 
they ſacer againſt novel readers, &c. 


The rights of women, fas a f2male pen, 

Are tu do every thi:s zs well as men. 

And ſince the ſex at length have been inclin'd 

To cultivate that uſeful part, the mind; 

Since they have learnt to read, to write, to ſpell; 

Since ſome of them have wit, and uſe it well; 

Let us not force them back with brow ſevere, 

Within the pale of ignorance and fear 

Confin'd entirely to domeſtic arts, 
Producing only children, pies, and tarts, NARES. 


I am ſorry that Dr. Gregory had ſome reaſon fur 


giving the following advice to his daughters: If 


you happen (ſays he) to have any learning, keep it 


a profound ſecret, eſpecially from the men, who ge- 
nerally look with a jealous and malignant eye on a 


woman of great parts.. 


Upon my life, the men are ſuch odd fellows, 
They're even grown of temale learning jealous ; 
Theſe migary Lords came all fo —— College, 
They grudge poor us our little ſhare of knowledge! 
Ladies, ſince things are thus, take this advice, 

Be in your choice of men extremely nice. 


KAT E“Ss Epilogue to the Wonder, 


My God, what ſort of men muſt theſe be! and 
what degrading ideas muſt they have of women. 
Butler, when he wrote this couplet, ſeems to have 


been one of that ſort : 


The ſouls of women are ſo ſmall, 


That ſome believe thev've none at all. REMAIN S. 
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The following fine lines of Peter Pindar diſcovers 
more generous ſentiments: I will add, that I hare 


olten been able to repeat them with ſenſations atmoſt W 
bordei ing on rapture; M 
« Why, yes, it may happen, thou damſel divine, = 
© To be honeſt, I freely declare, 

« That e'en now to thy converſe I ſo much incline, " 
« I've already forgot thou art fair.” 60 
8 66 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, lately rode fifty 6 
miles, for the pleaſure of ſecing and converfing with 40 
a learned woman, but very little known; her name is 7 
Elizabeth Ogilvie Benger; when very young, ſhe Py 
wrote a poem, entitled the Female. She not only 6 

underſtands Latin, Greek, Italian, Spaniſh, and 
other languages, but is well verſed in various branches 0 
of arts and ſciences. She is a tide-waiter's daughter, 
in or near Poatſmouth ; it ſeems ſhe learned to read 0 
and write, by picking up bits of paper in the greet, i 
with winch ſhe would retire to her gartet. 0 
Sy all lordly man, the theme of every lay, 
Uhup the muſe's tribntay bay? | l 

I! Kingly Rate on Pindus' fummit fit, 

Ty rant of verſe, and arbiter of uit? t 
Ry i;1ic law the ſemale right deny, ( 
A. view their genius with regardleſs eye? 1 
ſuſtice, farbid |. and every muſe inſpire 1 


To hing the glories of the fiſter-choir! | 
Riſe, riſe, bold ſwain ; and tv the liKPaing groxe 
Relo ut. d the praiſes of the ſex you love; | 

- Tell new, adorn'd with every charm, they ſhiue, 
In mind and perſon equally divine. 
»Tul man, no more to female merit blind, 
Admire the perſon, but adore the mind. 

* To theſe weak ſtrains, O thou! tlie ſex's friend 
And conſtant patron, Richardſon ! attend ; 
Than, who ſo oft with pleas'd, but anxious care, 
Haſt watcl''d the dawning genius of the fair, 
With wonted ſmiles wilt hear thy friend ditplay 
The various graces of the female lay; 
Studious from folly 's yoke their minds to free, 
And aid the generuus cauſe eſpous'd by thee. 
DuxcomBe's Epiſtle ro Ricy ann: ax 


The polite author of the Letters concerning Taſte, 
fays, The frequent converlation with women har- 
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„% monizes the ſouls of men, and gives them an en- 
„ chanting grace. I am of opinion, (ſays he) it was 
5 this conſtant idea of delicacy and ſoftneſs, collected. 
“ from an habitual intercourſe with the fair poliſhers 
« of our ſex, and united into one complicated form 
„of beauty, which playing perpetually in the ſoul of 
„Raphael, diffuſed itſelf through his pencil over all 
«© his works; and through his looks, deportment, 
„and tongue, over all his words and actions. Such 
„has ever been, and ever will be the power of thoſe 
% amiable creatures Women are the fountains from 
„ whence flow the blended ſtreams of taſte and plea- 
% ſure; and the draught of life is more or leſs ſweet 
eas they are mingled in the cup.” 

I have inſerted the preceding quotation for the 
ſake of a claſs of gentlemen which J have often ſeen, 
(but never wiſh to ſee again) who are never eaſy after 
dinner until the ladies are withdrawn. This horrid 
cuſtom 1s very much on the decline: it is a remain 
of barbariim, which many ſenſible gentlemen com- 
plain of, and wich to fee it quite dane away; was 
that the caſe, the ladies would have greater motives 
to, and more opportunities of cultivating their un- 
derſtandings. I muſt give you a quotation from the 
production of a poor milk-woman, who is another in- 
{tance to prove that the foul is of no ſex.” 


Why boaſt, O arrogant, imperions man, 
Perfections ſo excluſive ! are thy powers 

Nearer approaching to the Deity > Canſt thou ſolvc 
Queſtions which h.gh Infinity propounds, 

Soar nobler flights, or dare immortal deeds, 
Unknown to woran, if ſhe greatly dare 

To uſe the pow'rs atfign'd her? Active ſtrength, 
The boaſt of animals, is clearly thine : 

By this uphold, thou thinKk'i| the leſſon rare 

That female virtue teach, poor the. height 

Which female wit obtains. The theme unfolds 
Ir's ample maze, for Montague befriends 

The puzzled thought, and blazing in the eye 

Of bulden'd oppoſition ſtrait preſents 

The ſoul's teſt energies, her keeneſt powers, 
Clear, vigorous, and enlightened. Mrs, YEARSLEYs 
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Notwithſtanding my having quoted ſo much in 
this letter already, I muſt add the rollowing from the 
Village Curate: 


T do not wiſh to ſee the female eye 
Waſte all its luſtre at the midnight lamp; 
do not wiſh to ſee the female cheek 
Grow pale with application. Let their care 
Be to preſerve their beauty; that ſecur'd, 
Improve their judgment, that the loving fait 
May have an eye to know the man of worth, 
And keep ſecure the jewel of her charms 
From him that ill deſerves. Let the ſpruce beau, 
That bean, ſweet · ſcented, and palay'rons fool, 
Who talks of honour and his fword, and pluck> 
The man that dares adviſe him by the noſe : 
That pw thing, that hardly crawls about, 
Redu . by wine and women, yet drinks on, 
And vapours loudly v'er his glaſs, refolv'd 
To tell a tale of nothing, and out-ſwear 
The northern tempeſt; let that fool, I fay, 
Lauk tor a wite in vain, aud live deſpis d. 


I would that -l the fair ones of this iſle 
Were ſuch as ne I knew. Peace to her ſoul, 
She lives no more. Aud I a genius need 
To paint her as the was, almoſt like, methinke, 
"That amiahle raid the poet mtv, | 
Kealing a glance from Heav':, and call'd her Portia. 

Happy the wan, and happy furs he was, 

do wedded. Bleſt with her, be wand'red nat 
o fret for happineſs; *twas tus home. 

Jo etten have I paus'd, and chain'd my tongue, 
To hear the mutc of her fuber words! 

How often have E wonder'd at the grace 
Inflrutton burrow'd from her eye and cheek | 
Surely that maid is worth a nation's gol:', 

Who has ſuch rich reſourſes in her ſelf 

For them ſhe rears. A mother well inform'd 

. Entails a bleſfing un her infant charge 

Better than riches ; an unfailing cruſe 

She leaves behind her, which the faſter flows 
The more tis drawn; where ev'ry ſou! may feed, 
Aud nought diminiſh of the public ſuck. 

Say, man, what more delights than the fair? 
Why ſhould we not be patieut to endure 
If they command? We rule the noiſy world, 

But they rule us. Then teach them how to guide, 
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And hold the rein with judgment. Their applauſe 

May once again reſtoxe a quiet reign 

Of virtue, love, and peace, and yet bring back 

The bluſh of tullv, and the ſhame of vice. Hr 518. 


Jam, 


Dear Friend, 


Yours. 


LETTER XII. 


Happy the man that has each fortune try'd, 
To whom the much has given, much deny'd, 
Vith abſtinence all delicates he ſees, 
And can regale himſelf with toaſt and cheeſe. 
Art of Cooke; y. 


e One ſolid diſh his week-day meals affords, 
« And added pudding contecrates the Lord s. 


Your buſineſs ne'er defer from day to day, 
Sorrow and poverty attends delay; 
But lo! the careful man ſhall always find 
Eucreaſe of wealth accourding to his mind. 
Cook 's Heſiod. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


'F HE public at large, and book - 
ſcllers in particular, have beheld my encreafing ſtock 
with the utmoſt 1itoniſhment, they being entirely at 
a loſs to conccive by what means I have been enableu 
to mak: good all my payments; and for ſeveral years, 
in the bezinning of my buſineſs, ſome of the trade 
repeatedly aſſerted, that it was totally impoſſible that 
J could continue to pay for the large numbers cf 
books which I conſtantly purchaſed; and ten years 
fince, being induced to take a journey into my own 


country, with a view to 194 of my health, 
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materially injured by intenſe application to catalogue- 
making, too much reading, &c. During the fix weeks 
that I retired into the weſt, Mrs. Lackington waz 
perpetually interrogated reſpecting the time that 1 
was expected to return. This was done in ſuch a 
manner as evidently ſhewed that many pretended to 
think that I never intended to return at all. 


Ye Gods above [-ye blackguard boys below! 
Oh, ſplaſh their ſtockings, and avenge my woe. 
SR | __ Heroic Epiſtle to Twice. 


How great was their ſurpriſe, when, as a prelude 
to my return, I ſent home ſeveral waggon loads ot 
books which I had purchaſed in the country. | 

As I never had any part of the miſer in my compo- 
fition, I always proportioned my expences according 
to my profits; that is, I have for many years ex- 
pended two thirds of the profits of my trade; which 
proportion of expenditure I never exceeded. 


« Things to their owners minds, their merit ſquare, 
« Goud if well uſed; if ill, they evils are.“ 


If you will pleaſe to refer to Dr. Johnſons Idler“ 
« for the progreſs of Ned Drugget, you will ſee 
much of the progreſs of your humble ſervant depicted. 


Should fortune capriciouſly ceaſe to be coy, 
And in torrents of plenty deſcend, | 
I doubtleſs, like others, thould clatp her with joy, 
Aud my wants and my wiſhes extend. | 
| W. WialTEHtaDs 


Like Ned, in the beginning I opened and ſhut wy 
own ſhop, and welcomed a friend by a ſhake of me 
hand. About a year after, on ſuch occaſions I beckoned 
acroſs the way for à pot of good porter. A few years 
after that, I ſometimes invited my friends to dinner, 
and provided them a roaſted fillet of veel: in a pro- 
greſſive courſe the ham was introduced, and a pudding 
was the next addition made to the feaſt. For ſome 
time a glaſs of brandy and water was & luxury; a glaſs 
of Mr. Beaufoy's raijin wine ſucceeded; and as ſoon 


as iwo thirds of my profits enabled me to afford goo? 
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red port, it immediately appeared: nor was ſherry 
long behind. 


« Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 
. & And gives a pleaſing flavour to diſcourſe, 

« By making all our ſpirits debonair, 

« Throws off the fears, the ſediments of care.” 


« As April when painting the furrows, 
Drives winter away to the pole; 

« Old port, by diſpelling life's ſorrows. 
« Relax es the froſt of the ſoul.” 


It was ſome years before I diſcovered that a lodgy 
ing in the country was very conducive to my health. 
Gay's lines were then repeated : OY 


cc Long in the noiſy town I've been immur d, 
« Reſpir'd in ſmoke, and all its cares endur'd.” 


The year after, my country lodging by regular gra- 
dation was transformed into a country houſe; and in 
another year, the inconveniences attending a ffage 
ceach were remedied by a chariot. 


My precious rib has ventur'd to declare, 
*T1s vulgar on one's legs to take the air. 
| Comforts of Marriage, 


For four years, Upper Holloway was to me an elyfinn, 
« Fled from the dear, deluſive town, 
« From ſcenes of trade and noiſe ; 
« Here, undifturd'd, I fet me down, 
« And taſte ferener joys. 
Here, happineſs muſt ever live, 
Here, health and peace nuite, 
„% While art and nature joiw to give 
. * Refreſhment with dub... 
| Surrey next appeared unqueſtionably the moſt beau- 
riful- county in England, and Upper Merton thę moſt 
rural village in Surrey. So' now Mertin is ſelected as 
the ſeat of occaſſoual philoſophical retirement. 


Here on a fngle plank thrown ſafe aſhore, . 
I hear the tumult of the diſtant throng, | 
As that of ſeas remote or dying ſtorms. 
Here like a ſhepherd gazing from his hut, 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his taff, - 
Eager ambition's fiery chace I fee; 
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I ſee the circling hunt of noiſy men, 
Burſt law s incloſure, leap the mounvls of right, _ 
Purſuing and purtu'd, each other's prey. Yorxc, 


But I aſſure you, my dear friend, that in every 
ſtep of my progreſs, envy and malevolence has pur- 
ſued Mme Cloe. | 

When Envy, riſing from the realms below, 

Look'd round the world, her vengeance to beſtow, 

No little ſcheme of ſupercilious pride, 

No mean, malicious arts ſhe left untry'd. 
| Miſs M. FaLcownERs 


When by the advice of that eminent phyſician, 
Dr. Letſom, I purchaſed a horſe, and ſaved my life 
by the exercife it afforded me, the old adage, ** Ser 
a beggar on horſeback and he'll ride to the Devil, was 
deemed fully verified; but when Mrs. Lackington 
mounted another, they were very ſorry to ſce 


people ſo young in buſineſs run on at ſo great a rate! 


The occaſional relaxation which we enjoyed in. the 
country was cenſured as an abominable piece of pride ; 
but when the carriage and ſervants in 3 appeared, 
„they would not be the firſt to hurt a foolith trade 
man's character ; but if (as was but too probable) the 
doc ket was not already ſtruck, the Gazette would ſoon 
ſettle that point. 1 


Baſe Envy withers at another's joy, 5 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. TromsoN. 


© Tt is no leſs a proof (ſays Dr. Jobnſon) of emi- 
nence to have many enemies, than many friends,” 
Thoſe envious perſons will in a more un- 
2883 . of. your ha I inform you that 
well knew that I could with propriety adopt 
All is the gift of InDus TRY; Wwhate er 
Exalts, embelliſhes and readers life 


SEASONS. 
But I have been lately informed that theſe good 


natured and compaſſionate people have for ſome 
found it neceſſary to alter their ſtory, 
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No more ſhall want thy weary hand conſtrain, 
Henceforth good days and plenty ſhall betide; 
The gods will for thy good old age provide ; 
A glorious change attends thy low eſtate ; 
Sudden and mighty riches round thee wait ; 
Be wiſe, and uſe the lucky hour of fate. 
Rowe's Lucan. 
It ſeems that at laſt they have diſcovered the ſecret 
ſprings from whence I drew my wealth ; however, "wn 
they 2 quite agree in their accounts, for although W. 
ſome can tell you the very number of my fortunate hf 
lottery ticket, others are as poſitive that I found 0 
bank-notes in an old book, to the amount of many Ei 
thouſand pounds, and if they pleaſe, can even tell 18 
you the title of the very fortunate old book that con- . 
tained this treaſure. But you ſhall receive it from Ws = 
me, which you will deem authority to the full as _ 
unexceptionable. I aſſure you then, upon my honour, Wake + 
that I found the whole of what I am poſſeſſed of, in - 
SMALL PROFITS, bound by INDUSTRY, and claſded 
hy OECONOMY. | 
Gilt toils for gain at honour's vaſt expence, 
Heaven throws the trifle into innocence, 
And fixes happineſs in hell's deſpite, 
The neceſſary conſequence of right. 
Earl Nuo NT to Lord CoxxBury, 


Read this, ye covetous wretches, in all trades, 
who, when you get a good cuſtomer, are for making 
rhe moſt of him! But if you have neither honour nor 
honeſty, you ſhould at leaſt poſſeſs a little common /en/e. 
Reflect on the many cuſtomers that your over-charges 
have already driven from your ſhops! doyou think that 
you can always find a ſufficient number of cuſtomera, 
fo deficient in penetration as not to diſcover your cha- 
raters? no ſuch thing. Your exorbitant charges 
are a general ſubject of converfation and diſlike : 
cannot with confidence look your own cuſtomers in 
the face, as you are conſcious of your meanneſs and 
impoſition, and your ſordid diſpoſition is evidently 
the reaſon, that ſome gentlemen are led to look with 

. contempt and diſdain on tradeſmen. But when men 
in trade are men of honour, they will in general be 
treated as ſuch; and were jt iſe, 
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One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs, 

Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas : 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

Tuan Cæſar with a ſenate it his heels. Popz. 


& Self-eſteem (ſays a French author) is one of the 
firſt ingredients of man's happineſs.” 


« From thence ſuch ſenſations, ſuch high pleaſures flow, 
« As mean ſouls ne'er dream of, as bad hearts ne er know,” 


I pity from my ſoul many wretches whom I ob- 
ferve bartering away their conſtitutions, and what 
few liberal ſentiments they may poſleſs ; rifing early 
and fitting up late, exerting all the powers of 
body and mind, to get what they call a competency, 


no matter by what means this is effected. 


Silver to gold, we own, ſhould yield the prize; 
And gold to virtue ; louder folly crics. 
Ye ſons of care, let money firſt be ſought ; 
Virtue is only worth a ſecond thought, 
My friends get money ; get a large eſtate, 
By honeſt means; but get at any rate. 
This maxim echoes ſtill from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
While young and old the pleaſing ſtrains repeat. 
| : Francis's Horace. 


Thouſands actually deſtroy themſelves in accom- 


phiſhing their grand deſign. 


— I ſee with what grovelling proſpects in view, 
Human creatures ſelf-iatereſt unceaſing purſue. - 
| Dr. Dopp. 


Othexs, live to obtain the — whos for country 
retreat. But, alas! the promiſed happineſs is as far 


from them ag ever, often farther. The buſy buſtling 


ſcene of buſineſs being over, a vacuity in the mind 
takes place, ſpleen and vapours ſucceed, which en- 
creaſe bodily infirmities, death ſtares them in the face. 
The mean dirty ways by which much of their wealth 
has been obtained make retroſpect reflections intoler- 
able. Philoſophy ſtands aloof, nor ever deigns to 
viſit the ſordid foul. Gardens and pleafure grounds 
become dreary deſerts; the miſerable poſſeſſors linger 
out a wretched exiſtence, or put a period to it with 
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a halter or piſtol: and the world goes on as well with- 


out them: | 


dated, loatfiing, hopeleſs hear of bliſs, 
Some plunge to ſeek it into death's abyſs. 
Lord NuGENT» 
« Were this not common would it not be ſtrange ? 
* That tis ſo common, this is ſtranger till.” 


I cannot omit to quote the following fine lines 
from Mr. Soame Jenyns, as they naturally occur to 
my recollection : | 


Uſelefs in buſineſs, yet unfit for eaſe, 

Nor ſkill a to mend mankind, nor formꝰ d to pleaſe. 
The mind not taught to think, no uſeful ftors 

To fix reflection, dreads the vacant hour; 

Tarn'd in itſelf, its numerous faults are ſeen, 

And all the mighty void that lies within. 

*Tis conſcious virtue crowns the bleſt retreat. 


„Solitude (ſays Cowley) can be well fitted and 
fet aright, but upon very few perſons. They 
have knowledge enough of the world to ſee the fallies 
of it; and virtue enough to deſpiſe all vanity.” 

Sweet ſolitude has charms to ſooth thy ſoul ; 
To purge thy mind from thoughts that wound thy peace, 
And fill that reaſon which ſhould be thy guide. 
But let the guilty murderer beware 
He come not near theſe happy plains of peace; 
Each buſh he meets ſhall make him ftart amaz'd, 
And each bright ſtar ftrike horror to his ſoul ! 
Loſt as he wanders thro' the mazy grove, 
Affrighted nature ſhrinking from his touch) 
"he warbling birds, whoſe notes melodious ſound 
On every buſh their great Creator's praiſe, 
And Philomel ſtrike murder to his ears | 
Dagger to the guilty minds ; and balm to thoſe, 
Whoſe conſcience, free from guilt, affliction feels. 
O ſolitude ! thou ſpring of earthly bliſs, | 
Where honeſt worth may meet a ſure reward, 
And, free from ſcandal, pride and envy, live 
Content on earth, — auth oyera te | 
| | A!Ne 


The profits of my buſineſs the preſent year 1793, 
will amount to FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS*. What 


* Since this was wrote, my buſineſs is enlarged ; in 1792, my 
profits were about 550n1.—in 1793, about the ſame ſum.—I 
tuppoſe, had it not been for the war, the profits of 1793. 
would have been at leaſt 6cool, | 
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it will increaſe to I know not; but if my health will 
permit me to carry it on a few years longer, there is 
very great probability, confidering the rapid 1ncreate 
which each ſucceeding year has produced, that the 
profits will be double what they now are; for J here 
pledge my reputation as a tradeſman, never to deviate 
from my old plan of giving as much fur libraries as 
it is poſſible for a trade:1man to give, and felling them 
and zew publications alſo, for the ſame SMALL PRO- 
Fits that bave been attended with ſuch aſtoniſhin 
ſucceſs for ſome years paſt. And I hope that my at- 
fiſtants will alſo perſevere in that attentive obliging 
mode of conduct which has ſo long diſtinguiſhed No. 
40 and 47 Chiſweil-ſtreet, Mooriields; conſcious, 
that ſhould I ever be weak enough to adopt an oppo- 
fite line of conduct, or permit thoſe who act under 
my direction ſo to do, I ſhould no longer meet with 
the very extraordinary encouragement and ſupyort 
which I have hitherto experienced; neither ſhould 1 
have the ſmalleſt claim to a continuance of it under 
ſuch circumſtances. 


But may confufion on the wretch await ! 
Be poverty, diſgrace, contempt his fate! 
Who the juſt end ang means can diſregard, 
Yet arrogantly hope the juſt reward. 
— Epiſtle to a Barriſter. 
I cannot here help addreſſing my cuſtomers in the 
following lines: . 
Unlike th' ingrate, tho' favours ceaſe to flow, 
Never may I forget the debt I owe. 
Still as each circling ſeaſon ſhall return, 
May gratitude within my boſom bura. 
Uabid, be mindful of your ſmiles before, 
Make it my ſtudy to deſerve them more. 
| ARLEv's Occaſional Epilogue. 


I am, 


Yours. 
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LETTER XLII. 


Be mine by prudence to enhance my fame, 
Aud rear ver fons of gold my deathleſs fame; 
From trade, yet great, my competence I bring, 
Nor grudge, tho? riches from a courtier ſpring. 
Juvexar TI 

But by your revenue meaſure your expence, 
And to your funds and acres join your ſenſe. 

| \Youss's Love of Fame. 
Learn what thou ow'ft thy country and thy friend, 
What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend. 

Darotx's Perſius. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


HE open manner of ſtating my 
profits will no doubt appear ftrange to many who are 
not acquainted with my fingular conduct in that and 
other reſpects. But you, Sir, know that I have for 
fourteen years paſt kept a ſtrict account of my profits. 
Every book in my poſſeſſion, before it is offered to 
ſale is marked with a private mark, what it coſt me, 
and with a public mark of what it is to be fold for; 
and every article, whether the price is ſixpence or 
ſixty —— is entered in a day-book as it is fold, 
with the price it coſt and the money it ſold for: and 
each night the profits of the day are caſt up by one of 
my ſhopmen, as every one of them underſtands my 
private marks. Every Saturday night the profits of 
the week are added together, and mentioned before 
all my ſhopmen, &c. the week's profits, and alſo the 
expences of the week are then entered one oppolite 
the other, in a book kept for the purpoſe ; the whole 
ſum taken in the week is alſo ſet down, and the ſum 
that has been paid for books bought. Theſe accounts 
are kept publicly in my ſhop, and ever have been fo, 
as I never ſaw any reaſon for concealing them, nor was 

ever jealous of any of my men's profiting by = exam 
le and taking away any of my buſineſs; as I always 
found that fuck of them as did ſet up for themſelves 
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came to my ſhop, and purchaſed to the amount of ten 
tunes more than they hindered me from ſelling. By 
keeping an accouut of my profits, and alſo of my 
expences, I have always known how to regulate the 


latter by the former. To live above our (tation, 


ſhews a proud hezrt; and to live under it, diſcovers 
a narrow foul.” Horace ſays, 


« A part I will enjoy as well as keep, 

« My heir may ſigh and think it want of grace; 
« But ſure no ſtatute in his favour ſays, 

« How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days. 

« 1 get and ſometimes ſpend, and at others ſpare, 
Divided between carele ſſneſo and care.” 


And I have done that, without the trifling way 0: 
ſetting down a halfpenny-worth of matches, or a 
pany for a turnpike, 1 Gave one perſon in the ſhop 
whoſe conſtant _—_— is to receive all the caſh, 
and diſcharge all bills that are brought for payment, 
and if Mrs, Lackington wants money for fl» 2 ek 
ing, &c. or if I want money for hobby-horſes, &c. we 
take five or ten guineas, pocket it, and ſet down the 
ſum taken out of trade as expended ; when that i3 
gone we repeat our application, but never take the 
trouble of ſetting down the ems. But ſuch of my 
ſervants as are entruſted to lay out money are always 
obliged to give in their accounts, to ſhew how each 
ſum has been expended. 


Bleſs' d who with order their affairs diſpoſe, 
But rude confuſion is the ſource of woes. 
; Coox 's Heſiod. 
It may not be improper here to take a little notice 
of ſome very late inſinuations of my old envious 
friends. It has been ſuggeſted that I am now grown 


immenſely rich, and that having already more property 


than I can reaſonably expect to live to expend, and 

no young family to provide for, I for theſe reaſons 
ought to decline my — and no longer engroſs 
trade to myſelt that ought to be divided into a number 
of channels, and thus ſupport many families. In 
anſwer to which I will obſerve, that ſome of theſe 
odjectors were in trade before me, and when & ful 


_ 
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embarked in the profeſſion of a bookſclier, deſpiſed 
me for my mean beginning. When afterwards I 
adopted my plan of felling cheap, and for ready- 
money enly, they made themſelves very merry at my 
expence, for expecting to ſuceced by fo ridiculous 
a project, (as they in their couſummate wiſdom were 
pleaſed to term it) and predeſtined my ruin, fo that 
no doubt | ought ro comply with any thing they de- 
fire, however unreaſonable it may appear to me. 

To deny that I have 2 cumpete ict, would be un- 
pardonable gratitude to tue public, to go no higher: 


"Tis one thing madly to d ſpiſe mv ſtore : 

Another not *© heed to treature More; 

Gl: like a buy to ſnatch tne arſt | ood day, 

And pleas'd if fordid walt lar away. 

Wiat w't to me (a paſſeng: |. God wet) 

Whethe: the veſſel he firſt -1 2 or not, 

The thip itfelf mas ma < a beiter figure, 

But I that ſail, an. ther leſs nor bigger; 

I neither ſtrut with ev'ry fav'ring breath, 

Nor ftrivc with all the tempeſt in my teeth; 

In pow r, wit, figure, virtue, fortune, plac'd, 

Behind the foremoſt, and before the lit, 

Divided between careleſſneſs and care, 

Sometimes I ſpend, at other times I ſpare. 
ForTESQUE. 


But to inſinuate that I am getting money for no 
r20d purpoſes, is falſe and invidious.* The great 
apoſtle St. Paul, who was an humble follower of 
Canisr, thought he might be permitted to boaſt of 
himſelf a little. | 

If a man (ſays Selden) does not take notice of 
that excellency and perfection that is in himſelf, how 
can he be thankful to Gud who is the author of .it. 


* When I wrote'my life in 1701, I had no partner. In the 
ſummer of 1793, I ſold Mr. Robert Allen one fourth ſhare of 
the profits of my trade This young gentleman was brouglit up 
in my thop, and of courſe is well acquainted with my method 
of doing buſineſs ; and having been a witneſs to the profitable 
effects reſulting from ſmall profits, is as much in love with that 
mode of tranſacting buſineſs as I ara ; and as the trade is conti- 
nually increaſing, I ſuppoſe I ſhall be obliged to take another 
quarter partner very ſoon, as I cannot bear to ſee even trifles 

glected. | 
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Nay, if a man hath too mean an opinion of himſelf, 
it will render him unſerviceable both to God and 
man. He adds, pride may be allowed to this or that 
degree, elſe a man cannot keep up to his dignity.” 
Montaigne ſays, that to ſpeak more of one's ſelf 
than is really true, is not only preſumption bur folly ; 
and for a man to ſpeak leſs = himſelf than he really 
is, is fo'ly, not modeſty ; and to take that for current 
pay, which is under a man's value, is cowardice and 
puſillanimity.”” Ariſtotle ſays, no virtue aſſiſts itſelf 
with falſchood, and that truth is never ſubject matter of 
error.“ Falſe modeſty (ſays Bruyere) is the moſt 
cunning ſort of vanity ; by this a man never appears 
what he is.” After which, I ſuppoſe it will not be 
thought very preſumptuous in me, it I ſhould ſtate a 
few facts, merely to juſtify my conduct in carrying on 
my trace beyond the time that certain perſons would 
preſcribe to me. 

And if I ſhould even wiſh to be praiſed by ry 
friends, I fee no damning fin in that. 


There's nought beneath the welkin's vault, 
So much my ſpirits can exalt, 
As that applauſe a mind beſtows, 
The bliſs for which my boſom glows. 
Pleaſure this l own conv | 
And what is life devoid of praiſe ? 
The greateſt pleaſure of the mind, 
True friendſhip, is but praiſe refin'd. 
Epilogue to 1— T—, Eq. 


a the witty Peter's opinion alſo on the ſub- 
Fair praiſe is ſterling gold—all ſhould defire it 
Flatt'i y, baſe chin -a cheat upon the nation 


And yet, our vanity doth much admire it, 
Aad really gives it all its circulation. 


PeTER PixDaAt. 


Id is now about five s fince 1 began to enter. 
tain ſerious thoughts of going out of buſineſs, on ac- 
count of the bad ftate of health which both Mrs. 
Lackington and myſelf have laboured under ; and 
having no deſire to be rich, we adopted Swit's 
* a 
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c Preſerve almighty, providence | 

«© ſult what you gave me, competence, 

« Remov'd from all th* ambitious ſcene, 

« Nor poff'd by pride, nor funk by ſpleen.” 


But it was then ſuggeſted by ſeveral of my friends, 
that as I had about fifty poor relations, a great num- 
ber ot whom are children, others are old and nearly 
helplaſs, and that many had juſtly formed ſome ex- 


pectatiors from me: therefore to give up ſuch a 


trade as I was in po of, before I was abſolutel 
obliged to do it, would be a kind of injuftice to thoſe 
whom by the ties of blood I was in ſome meaſure 
bound to relieve and protect. 


Twice fve and twenty coufins hare implor'd, 
1 hat help, his purſe, they cry, can well attord. 


Theſe and other conſiderations induced me to wave 
the thoughs of precipitating myſelf out of ſo exten- 
five and lucrative a buſineſs; and in the mean time 
I apply a part of the profits of it to maintain my good 
old mother, who is alive at Wellington in Somerſet- 
ſure, her native place. I have two aged men and 


one woman, whom I fu and I have alto four 


children to maintain and educate ; three of theſe chil- 
dren have loſt their father, and alſo their mother 
(who was my fiſter) the other child has both her pa- 
rents living, but they are poor; many others of my 
relations are in the tame circumſtances, and fland in 
need of my aiſiſtance, ſo that 


« If e' er I've mourn'd my humble, lowly tate, 
« If e' er I've bow'd my knee at fortune's ſhrine, 
« If e' er a with eſcap'd me to be great, 
„ The fervent prayer, humanity, was thine. 
« Perifh the man who hear> the piteous tale 
& Unmov'd, to whom the heart-felt glow's unknown; 
« On whom the widow's pl. ints could ne'er prevail, 
« Nor made the injur'd wretch's cauſe his own. 
* How little Knows he the extatic joy, 
„% The thrilling blifs of cheering wan deſyair ? 
« fer little knows the- pleaſing warm employ, 
* I hau calls the grateful trite of à tears, | 1» 
: | 1 | Lon | U 
0 
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c The ſplendid dome, the vaulted rock to rear, 


& The glare of pride and pomp, be, grandeur, thine ' 
& To wipe from miſery's eye the wailing tear, 
&« And ſoothe the oppreiſed orphan's woe, be mine.“ 


It has alſo been frequently ſaid, that by ſelling my 
books very cheap, I have materially injured other 
bookſellers both in town and country. 

For hard ſuſpicion's anger'd eye, 

Deems all it ſees unjuſt ; 
And jaundic'd envy, low'ring by, 

Supports the foul miſtruſt, AxLtEv's Complaint, 


But I ſtill deny the charge: and here I will firſt 
obterve, that I have as juſt a reaſon to complain of 
them for giving credit, as they can have for my 
ſelling cheap and giving ub credit; as it is well known 
that there are many thouſands of people every wherc 
to be found who will decine purchaſing at a ſhop 
where credit is denied, when they can find ſhop- 
keepers enough who will readily give it; and as I fre- 
quently loſe cuſtomers who having always been ac- 
cuſtomed to have credit, they will not take the trou- 
ble to pay for every article as ſent home; thele ot 
courſe deal at thoſe thops who followed the old mode 
of buſineſs; fo that in ſuch caſes, I might ſay to the 
proprietors of theſe ſhops, + You ought not to give 
© any perſon ciedit: becauſe by ſo SS you arc 
«© taking cuſtumers from me.” As to my hurting the 
trade by ſelling cheap, they are, upon the whole, 
miſtaken ; for although, no doubt, ſome inſtances will 
occur, in which they may obſerve that the preference 
is given to my ſhop, and the books purchaſed of me 
on account of their being cheap; they never conſider 
how many books they diipoſe of on the very ſame ac- 
count. As, however, this may appear rather pura- 
doxical, I will explain my meaning farther : 

TIT now ſell more than ine hundred thoufand vo- 
lumes annually ; many who purchaſe part of theſe, 
do ſo folely on account of their oheapneſs; many 
thouſands of theſe books would bave been deſtroyed, 
as I haye before remarked, but for my ſelling tbe.n 
on thoſe very .moderate terms; now when-thouſands 
of theſe articles are fold, they become known by being 
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kanded about in various circles of acquaintances, 
many ot whom wiſl:ing to be poſſeſſed of the ſame 
books withoutenquiring the price oftheir friends, ſtep 
into the firſt ſeller's ſhop, and give their orders 
for articles, which they never would have heard of, 
had not I, by felling them cheap, been the original 
cauſe of their being diſperſed abroad; thus, by means 
of the plan purſued in my ſhop, whole editions of 
books are fold off, and new editions printed of the 
works of authors, who, were it not from that circum- 
ſtance, would have been ſcarce notiecd at all. 

But (fay they) you not only ſell ſuch books cheap, 
as are but little known, but you even ſell a great deal 
under price the very firſt rate articles howerer well 
they may be kr. own, or however highly they may be 
thought of by the literary world. I acknowledge the 
charge, and again repeat that as I do aut give any 
credit, I certainly ought to do fo, and I may dd, 
that in ſome meaſure I am obliged ti do it; for who 
would come out of their way to Chiſwell- ſtreet to pay 
me the ſame price in ready money, as they miglir 

irchaſe for at the firſt ſhop they came to, and 

ave credit alſo. _—_ 
And although firſt rate authors are very well known, 
ye: I am cenhdent that by felling them cheaper than 
others, many are purchaſed of me that never would 
bave been bought at the full price : now every bool: 
that is ſold tends to ſpread the fame of the author, 
rapidly extends the fale, and as I before remarked. 
ſends more cuſtoiners to other ſhops as well as to wy 
own. 

J muſt alſo inform you, that beſides five or ſis: 
private catalogues of books in ſheers, for bookfellcrs 
enly, I putlith two catalogues for the public every 
vear, and of each of thoſe public catalogues I print 
above three thouſand copies, moſt of thole copics are 
tent about from one to anuther, ſo that ſuppoſing ouly 
four perſons ſee cach copy, twenty four thouſand per- 
ſons look over my c:talogues annually; no other 
mode of advertiſing bears the leaſt proportion to it. 

T could enlarge conũderably on this ſubject, bur 
Wa not unncceſſatily _ vp your time, as I truſt 
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what is here advanced will convey full conviction to 
our mind, eſpecially as I believe it is univerſally 
| decks and allowed, that no man ever promoted the 
fale of books in an equal degree with your old friend; 
and as in reading l have experienced many thouſand 
happy hours, ſo it ſtill engroſſes the largeſt portion 
of my time, and gives me more real pleaſure and ſolid 
latisfaction than all other things in the world. You 
cannot conceive what agreeable ſenſations I enjoy, 
when I reflect on my having contributed fo much to- 
wards the pleafures of others, m diffuſing through 
the world, ſuch an immenſe number of books, 
which many have been enlightened and taught to 
think, and trom meer animals have become rational 
beings. With a book the poor man in his intervals 
from labour forgets his hard lot, or leavns to bear it 
with pleaſure, whilſt in intellectual pleaſures he can 
vie with kings. Books afford comfort to the afflicted, 
and cenſolation to the priſoner : books are our moſt 
conſtant and moſt faithful companions and friends, of 
which we never are cloyed. 

Dr. Zimmerman, in his -excellent book on Soh- 
rude, ſays, © Reading is perhaps one of the moſt 
ſure and certain remedics againf laſſitude and diſcon- 
tent.“ Every ſpecies of misfortune, however ac- 
cumulated, may be evercome by thoſe who poſſeſs tran- 
quillity at home, who are capable of enjoying the 

ivacy of ſtudy, and the elegant recreation which 
— afford.“ The man to whoſe boſom neither 
riches, nor pleaſure, nor grandeur, can convey feli - 
city, may, with a book in his hand, learn to forget his 
cares under the friendly ſhade of a tree.“ 

« Petrarch, by being deprive] of his books three 
days, was. thiown into a fever: he was always gloomy 
and leſs ſpirited, except while he was reading or 
__ writing.” —** Pliny the younger, read wherever it 
was poſſible, whether riding, walking, fitting, or 
whenever the ſubject of his-employment afforded him 
the opportunity, a 

« Pliny the Elder, bad always ſome perſon to 
read to him during his meals; and he never tra- 


velled without a book and a portable writing deſk.” '— 
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Alexander was remarkably fond of reading, and 
amidſt his conqueſts felt himſelt unhappy in Alia for 
want of books.“ —“ Brutus while ſerving in the 
army under Pompey, employed all the moments he 
could ſpare from the duties of his ſtation among 
books; while the army was repoſing he was reading.“ 
— Plutarch ſays, that he entirely lived on hiſtory; 
and while (ſays he) I contemplate the pictures it 
preſents to my view, my mind enjoys a rich 1epaſt 
trom the repreſentation of great and virtuous charac- 
ters.“ The ſtreams of mutual pleaſures, thoſe 
which of courſe all men of whatever condition may 
equally partake, flow from one to another : the ſtream 
of which we have moſt frequently taſted, loſes neither 
its flavour nor its virtues, but frequently acquires 
new charms, and conveys additional pleaſure the 


oftener it is taſted. The ſubjects of theſe pleaſures 


are as unbounded as the reign of truth, as extenſive 
as the world, as unlimited as the divine perfections. 
The incorporeal pleaſures, therefore, are more 
durable than all others. They neither diſappear with 
the light of the day, nor change with the eternal form 
of things. They accompany us under all viciſſitudes, 
ſecure us in the darkneſs of the night, and compen- 
ſate for all the miſeries we are doomed to ſuffer,” 
+ Men of exalted minds therefore have always, amidit 
the buſtle of the world, and even in the brilliant 
career of hcroiſm, preſerved a taſte for books.“ 

The great Dr. Voung, in his letter to Richardſon, 
ſays, with what a guſt do we retire to our diſ- 
intereſted and immortal friends in our cloſet, and find 
our minds, when applied to ſome favourite theme, 


as naturally, and as eaſily quieted, and refreſhed, as 


à previſh child, when laid to the breaſt.” | 
I know not of any pleaſures more lively (ſays 


Zimmerman) than thoſe I experienced in converſing 
with the dead.“ 


What heart-ſcit bliſs, what pleaſure-winged hours, 
Tranſported are we to Rome's letter'd tons ; 

We bv their twvour T yb:r's bauks enjoy, 

The tempics trace, and ſhare their noble games; 
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Enter the crowded theatre at will; 

March to the Forum, hear the conſul plead, 
Are preſent in the thundering Capitol 

When Tully ſpeaks; at ſofter hours attend 
Harmonious Virgil to his Mantuan farm, 

Or Baia's ſhore : how often drink his ſtrains, 
Rural or epic ſweet; 'how-often rove 

With Horace, bard and moralift benign, 
With happy Horace rove, in — paths 
Of myrtlebowers, by Tiſuli's cafcade. 

Hail, precious pages ! that amuſe and teach 
Exalt the genius and improve the breaſt ; 

But chiefly thou, ſupreme philoſophy, 

Shed thy beſt influence, with thy train appear 
Of graces mild — 


Tutor of human life ! auſpicious guide, 

Whoſe faithful clue unravels ev'ry maze, 

Wnoſe ſuill can diſengage the tangled thorn, 

And ſmonth the rock to down ; whoſe magic powers 

Controul each ſtorm, and bid the roar be ſtill. 
Dn. 8. Davige. 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 


— 
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LETTER XIII. 


— This is a traveller, Sir; knows men and manners; and has 
plough'd up fea fo far, till bath the poles have knock' d; has 
teen the ſun take coach, and can diſtinguiſh the colour of tis 
doi ſes, and their kinds, and had a Flanders mare leap'd there. 
| BEeumoxsT and FLETCHKER's Scornſul Lady. 


In many an author of renown 
ve teen this curious obſervation, 
That by much wand'ring up and down, 
Men catch the faults of every nation, | 
And luuſe the virtues of their ow. VERVERTA. 


DEAR FRIEND, | 


Auoxcsr the variety of oc- 
currences with which L have endeavoured to enter- 
tain you, perhaps not all equally intereſting (and the 
molt material of ther, I am duty fenfible, not en- 
titling me to the claim of being eſteemed a writer 
poſſeſſed of the very firſt abilities this age or nation 
has produced,) I recollect my not yet having given 
you an account of my principal TRAVELS. Poik..ly 
you might very readily pardon that omiſſion, as froin 
what h.s already appeared it muſt be evident, rhe en- 
gagements which from time to time have fully en- 
gruiſed m attention, have not furniſhed me with an 
opportunity ot making the tour ot Europe, or tracing 
the ſource of the river Nile, much leſs circumnavi- 
gating the globe. And even ſuppoling I had been 
poſſeſſed bath of the time and inchnarion for ſuch ex- 
tenſive undertaking-, the diſadvantages which I la- 
bour under for want of having received a proper edu- 
cation, would hare diſqualiſied me from making ſuch 
remarks and obſervations as naturally preſent them- 
ſelves to tho'e who have been fortunate enough to 


poſſeſs that advantage, and of courſe are qualined to 


preſent the world with a variety of ſubjects equally 
curious and inſtructive : though it is not withour re- 
luctance F thick it neceflary here to obſerve, that 

— 
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ſome of theſe gentlemen, not content with giving 4 
true account of what actually occurred to them, 
and ſuppoſing that plain matter of fact would not be 
ſafliciently intereſiing to excite that ſuperior degree 
of attention and admiration which they were ambitious 
as authors to acquire, they have” thought proper to 
intermix ſo much of the marvelozs into their narru- 
tions, as has been the occaſiun of many perſons read- 
ing them with ſuch diffidence, as to doubt the truth 
of many relations, which though really ſtrictly con- 
fiitent with veracity, yet being novel and uncommon, 
they were unwiliing to credit, leſt they ſhould incur 
the ceyſure of being poſlctied of a ſuperior degree of 
weakneſs and credulity. This I am alſo confident 
das induced many a modeſt author to owit paſſages, 
which though really true, he was cautious of pub- 
lithing, from a fear of being ſubjected to the fame 
ſevere animadverſions, or what is ſtill worſe, being 
ſuſpected of wilfully impoſing on his readers. Recent 
1ſtinces of which, were it neceſſary, I could ad- 
duce ; but I ſvall proceed with cautioning you from 
deing alarmed leſt I ſhould fail into either of theſe 
errors. Nothing very ma: welleus will occur in what I 
mean to preſent you with; though I ſhall not be in- 
timidated from relating real fats, from the appre- 
henſion of not being credited. As an additional re- 
commendation, (no doubt) the hiſtory of my travels 
will be interſperled with ſuch remarks on men and 
manners as have preſented themſelves to me during 
my peregrination; and this I previoully warn you, 
will be well done in my accuitemed defuirory man- 
ner,“ from which, as Mr. Pennant lays in his H, 
zoiy of London, I am too old to depart, that is, us 
Dr. Jobnſon might poſſibly have expained it, Sir, 
you are then too old to MExSD.” But you, my dear 
friend, are not fo faſtidious a critic: although you 
may find the whole very dull, it ſhall not be very 
long; fo that if it does not act as a cordial to enlives. 
your ſpirits, it may (if read in the evening) prove a 
2 narcotic and afford you ſome pleafing dreume, 
when 
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& Tir'd nature's ſweet reſtoi er, balmy icep, 
« His ready viſit pays.” 


FT ſhall therefore not trouble you with-a detail of bad 
roads, the impoſitions of innkcepers, what food I 
partook of, how many bottles of wine were drank, 
the height of ſteeples. Nor will 


— Tell how Richard ſtrayed from poſt to poſt, 
What towns he din'd in, and what bridges cruſt ; 
How many eagles by the way were ſeen, 
Huw many aſſes graz'd aloug the green. 
_  Hervic Fpiſtle to Tw:tss, 


A ſufficiency of this, I truit, has already appeared in 
different writers. Thus much by way of preparation 
for my journies. I now ſet out. 

In September, ſeventeen hundred and eighty ſeven, 
I ſetofttor Edinburgh; and in all the principal tons 
through which I patleJ, was led trom a motive of 


curiviity, as well as with a view towards. obtaining 


ſome valuable purchaſes, ro xamine the buokſf. liers 
ſhops for ſcarce and valuable books; but although I 
went by the way of York, New<aſtle-upon- Tyne, &c. 
and returned through Glaſgow, Carliſle, Leeds, 
Lancaſter, Preſton, 2 and ocher confi- 
derable places, I w s much turpriſed, as well as diſap- 
pointed, with meeting with very tew of the works of 
the moſt eſteemed authors: and thotfe few conliited 
in general of ordinary editions, beſides an aſſemblage 
of common trifling books, bound in ſheep, and that 
too in a very bad manner. It is true, at York and 
Leeds there were a few (and but very tew) good 
books; but in all rhe other towns between London and 
Edinburgh nothing but traſh was to be found; in the 
latter city indeed, a few capital articles are kept, but 
in no other part of Scotland. 

In ſeventeen hundred and ninety, I repeated my 
journey, and was much mortitied to be under a ne- 
ceflity of confirming my former. obſervations. This 
remarkable deficiency in the article of books, is how- 
ever not peculiar to the northern parts of England: 
as I have repeatedly travelled into the weſtern parts, 
and found abundant — for diſſatisfaction on ch: 
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fame account ; ſo that L may venture without frar ur 
contradiction to affert, that London, as in all other 
articles of commerce, is like wiſe the grand emporium 
of Great-Britain for books, engrofſing nearly the 
whole of what is valuable in that very extenfive, be- 
ne He ial, ant T may add, luerat ive bronch of trade. As 
to Ireland, I hall only obere, that if the bookſel- 
l: rs in that pirt of the enpire do not thine in the 
poſſe ſſion of valuable bocks, they mutt certainly be 
allowed to pofiets fuperior induſtry in reprinting the 
works of every Englich author of merit, as ſoan a: 
pubFited, aud ery ue end uv uring to diſſemi- 
nate them, in a furreptitigus manner through every 
part of of our ifland, though theatrempt now generally 
proves abortive, to the pr.at lots and injury of the 
ingentous projectures. 5 

At Newcaftle, I paſſed à day or two in the year 
1. $7, where 1 was much delighted with v.ewing a 
fiogular phencmenon in natural hiſtory, namely, the 
ceiebrated c:o7's neft affixed above the weather-cock, 
on the upper extremity of the Exchange, in the mar- 
ket-place. In the 1783, as I was well informed, 
the crows firſt built this curious neſt, and ſucceeded 
in hatching and rearing their young. In the follow- 
ing year they attempted to rebuild ; but a conteſt 
enſuing among ſome of the fable fraternity, after a 
fierce engagement they were obl:ged to relinquiſh it, 
and the neſt was demolithed by rhe. victorious party 
before it was fimſhed. This bad fucceſs, however. 
did not deter the original builders and poſſeſſors from 
re urning in the year 1785, when they oo quiet 
poſſeſſion of their freehold, rebuilt the premites, and 
reared another family. This they repeated the three 
fullowing years with equal ſucceſs, and when I was 
there in the year 1790, much of the neft remained, 
but the crows had forfaken ir. The abore occur- 
rence, though to many it may appear incredible, is an 
undoubted fact. That crows ſhould come into the 
center of a populous town to build their neſts, 
is of itſelf remarkable, but much more ſo, that they 
ſhould prefer a weathercock to any other fituation, 
v here the whole family, and their babratien turned 
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round with every puff of wind, though they were | 


perfectly ſecured from falling, by the ſpike of iron 
which roſe above the fane, around which the whole 
made their revolutions ; and as on the one fide the neſt. 
was higher than on the other, that part being always 
to windward, by this ingenious contrivance of the 
feathered architects, the inſide of the neſt was eonti- 


nually kept in a proper degree of warmth. I never 


recolle& theſe various circumſtances, without being 
loſt in admiration at the extraordinary fagacity of theſe 
birds. While I am on the ſubject of birds, I will 
relate another odd circumitance that happened not far 
from Moorfields : In the ſummer of 178 t, in a burial 
ground near Pecrleſs-Pool, there was one corner 
where human bones were piled up,. and in one of the 


ſkulls a blackbird made her neſt. and hatched five 


young ones, three or four of which being cocks, were 
W y the neighbours, and turn our fine fingers. 
Newcaſtle, however, I met with a greatcr curio- 
fity, as well as a more amiable ſubject of it than a. 
erow's neſt to excite my aſtoniſhment. 

In my firſt journey, Mr. Fiber the bookſeller, in- 
troduced me to his daughter, a charming young lady, 
who being unfortunately born deaf, was conſequently 
dumb, till a gentleman a few years fince taught her 
to underſtand what was ſaid to her by the motion of 
the lips. I had the pleaſure of converſing with her 
ſeveral times, and found that ſhe had much of the 
Scotch. accent, which as Mr. Fiſher informed me, ſhe 
— of the ge ntleman who taught her not only tu 
underſtand the converſation of others but to ſpeak, he 
being a native of that country : He remarked alſo, 
that ſhe never had ſpoken the Newcaſtle dialect. This 
young lady, I was alſo informed, dances exceedingly 


well, keeping exact time with the muſic, whether it 


is played flow, or quick. When it is conſidered what. 
an intenſe application muſthaye been uſed, both on 
the part of the teacher and'his fair pupil, to. produce 
ſuch a happy effect, it ſurely refleets-.great. ere. it on. 
each of the parties. | 
In the year 1790, when I again vifited Newcaftle- 
with Mrs. Lackington, _ young lady became the. 
N. 4 ; 
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2 object of enquiry, and we were both introduced 
to her. 

I hare lately been informed of a lady now in Lon- 
don, who although the is deaf, takes great delight in 
amfic, and when aſked how ſhe is affected by it, ſhe 
anſwers that ſhe feels it at her Lreaſt and at the bottom 
of her feet. | 

Being on the ſubject of Curigſſties, and having juſt 
related the pleaſure I experienced on account of a 
lady acquiring the uſe of ſpeech, permit me now to 
preſent you with another rarity indeed :—fomewhat 
connected with the former, no doubt, but intended as 


an effectual remedy (temporary, at leaſt) for an op. 


poſite complaint of the ſame organs, viz. too great a 
wolubility of ſpeech, with which (as it is ſaid) many fe- 
males are 10 infected, as ſometimes to lead them to ex- 


ceed the bounds of due moderation and female deco- 


rum, and even diſplay irfelf in the utterance of ſuch 
harſh (though frequently inarticulate) terms as tend 
too much to diſgrace the unhappy patient, and vio- 
lently affect the auditory nerves of all perſons within 
a conſiderable diſtance. To quit metaphor. | 


At the town hall I was ſhewn a piece of — ac 
iron 


called a drank. It confiſts of a combination 

tillets, and is faſtened to the . a lock fixed to 
the back part of it; a thin plate of iron goes into the 
mouth, ſufficiently ſtrong however, to confine the 
tongue, and thus prevent the wearer from making an: 
uſe of that reſtleſs member. The uſe of this piece 
of machinery is to puniſh notorious ſcold. I am 
pleaſed to find that it is now conſidered merely as a 
matter. of curiofity, the females of that town hap- 
pily having not the ſmalleſt occaſion for the applica- 


tion of fo harſh an inſtrument : whether it is that all 


-tcmales, apprehenſive of being included in that de- 
ſcription, have travelled ſouthward, to avoid the 
danger of ſo degrading an exhibition, or whatever 
other reaſon is aſſigned, I forgot to enquire. It how- 
ever affords me pleaſure to reflect, that the ladies of 
Newcaſtle are left at liberty to adopt a head-dreſs of 


their own chooſing, confident that they poſſeſs a more 
refined taſte than to fix upon one by no means calcu- 
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lated to diſplay their lovely countenances to advan” 
tage, as I am perſuaded the brant would caſt ſuch a 
gloom on the faireſt of them, as would tend much to 
diminiſh the influence of their charms, and give pain 
to every beholder. It may be prudent, notwith ſtand- 
ing, ſtill to preſerve it in ferrorem, as who knows what 
future times may produce? As I eſteem it a very in- 
genious contrivance, and as there may be parts of the 
country ſtill to be found, where the application of 
ſuch a machine may be uſeful in ſome chriſtian fa» 
milies (I will not ſay in all, having ſufficient grounds 
for aſſerting the contrary) I here preſent you with an 
accurate ſketch of it, | | 
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together with the manner of its application: that if 
any ingenious artiſt ſhould be applied to, he may not 
be at a loſs how it is to be made. I would however, 
adviſe him to be cautious in offering them to public 
fale, and by no means to advertiſe them, eſpecially if 
a married man, or having any views towards matri- 
mony. ä 
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"Tis thus the nuptial ſtate affords 
Uninterupted joy; 

Wen no diſcordaut haſty words 
The huſband's peace deſtroy. 

His leiſure ſeeks no gay reſort, 
But to his partner ſteals; 

Arn thinks the longeſt day too ſhort 
To ſpeak the bliſs he feels. 


But when the gales which paſſions blow, 
The boſom's calm remove; 
Ae flies the fair one's angry brow, 


And fcurn ſucceeds to love. 
BEL L's Britiſh Alburg. 
I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 


LETTER XLN. 


« Q, land bf cakes ! how oft my eve: 
« Detire o ſce thy mountains riſe ; 

„% How faiicy loves thy ſteeps to clime, 
% 30 wild, ſo ſolemn, fo ſublime.” 


« All the ſtage · coaches that travel fo faſt, 
« Mult get now aud then an unfortunate caſt,” 


DEAR FRIEND, 


N my firſt journey to Scotland L 
ſometimes travelled poll, but often eutered the diffe- 
rent ſtage-coaches, &c. for a ſtage or two, when I 
happened to ſee any ſetting out ſo as to fuit my time 
and inclination: but at laſt I bad pretty nearly paid 
dear for it, as the driver of the dilgence from Dar- 
liagton to Du ham h-ppened to be much inebriated, 
and before his quitting Darlington had almoſt over- 
ſet us.; not obſerving the man was drunk, we attri- 


owe Aw. oh. a. a a 
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duted the fault to the horſes; we were, however, very 
ſpeedily undeceived in that reſpect by many concur- 
rent circumſtances, being one minute nearly in the 
ditch on the right-hand, and the next but juſt eſ- 
caping that on the left; at other times we experienced 
ſtriking promi of the inability of our conductor againſt 
the number of one-horſe coal-carts, not to mention 


their 1 running foul of us for being on the 


wrong fide of the road; (for drivers of coaches and 
carts can be to the full as ſavage towards each other 
in the country, as in London): however, notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe © hair breadth eſcapes,” we retained 


2 5 till we arrived 9 — of a 
mile urham, when at length the ſpecific gravity 
of the driver's head prepond+;ating . the other 
rts of his frame united, ipitated him with vio- 
ence from the elevated ſtation he had, till then 
(though with difficulty) poſſeſſed, to his parent earth. 
There were three unfortunate paſſengers in the car- 
riage left to the diſcretion of the horſes, viz. a gen- 
tleman, an innkeeper's wife, and your humble ſer- 
vant ; the lady in ſtrict compliance with the practice 
of her ſex in ſimilar ſituations, on ſceing the rapi 
deſcent of our charioteer, immediately 
with a loud and ſhrill ſhriek ; this the 
accuſtomed to this pretty famale note 


ured us 


eds, not 
much as the 


ſonorous voice of a coachman, miſtook for a ſignal to. 


mend their pace, and they, habituated. to pay all due- 
obedienee to the commands of their ſuperiors of the 
biped creation, when underſtood by them, and find- 
ing no check, inſtantly proceeded to a full gallop; 
and we, however reluctantly, followed them 4 
gentle deſcent, not at a gentle rate, but with prodi- 
gious velocity. As I was quite calm and collected, 
I coolly reconnoitred the road before us, and obſerv- 
ing that it was perfectlx clear, as for half a mile not 
a coal - cart was to be ſeen, although we. had lately 
paſſed. ſeveral ſcore, L ” to reaſon. with. my com- 
panions, and they ſpeedily became calm enough to 
aſſiſt in holding a council. what was beſt to be done 
in our critical ſituation. Our debates were quickly 
ended, as we were unanimous in opinion that if we 
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once entered the city of Durham, the carriage muſt 
inevitably be torn to pieces, owing to the variety of 
turnings and obſtructions we ſhould have to encounter, 
we therefore entered into an immediate reſolution, 
nc m. con. that to open the doors, and exhibit our 
agility by leaping out, was, of two evils choofing 
the leaſt: this we inſtantly did, in as careful a man- 
ner as poſſible; we firſt alighted on our feet, and 
next complimented the ground with our noſes, with- 
out receiving much injury. Our female companion 
indeed, by being rather too precipitate, alighted in a 
manner which on any other occaſion would not have 
appeared ſtrictly decent, of which ſhe, poor lady! 
was ſo ſenſible, that ſhe immediately © hoped as how 
we were both married gentlemen ;** which was quickly 
replied to by both in the affirmative ; and thus we 
ſaved our fair one the trouble of exerting herſelf in 
another ſcream, and ourſelves the puniſhment of 
hearing it. 

Being no longer parties concerned in the danger, it 
afforded us ſome entertainment to obſerve the progreſs 
of our vehicle now conſiderably lightened by our eſca 
from it, and becoming every moment ſtill lighter by 


the exclufion of ſmall trunks, boxes, parcels, great 


coats, &c. they, in imitation of our example, making 


leaps, ſome from the infide of the carriage, and others 


from the boot; whether occafioned by the »epulfion 
of the carriage and its appendages, or the artraction 
of the earth, I am not ſufficiently verſed in philoſophy 


to decide. Poſterity, when they ſe my labours, 


no doubt will determine this wezghty point, and tranſ- 


mit it to the remoteſt period of time, properly digni- 


fied by F. R. S. in Phil. Tranſ. | 

The horſes finding themſelves leſs incumbered, 
and urged on by the noiſe of the doors continually 
flapping, increaſed their ſpeed: happily, however, 


the carriage was ſtopped before it entered the city, 


and no damage was ſuſtained either by the horſesor the 
carriage. Before we left the inn, our careful or of 
the whip arrived, not in the leaſt injured, but rather 
benefited by his diſaſter, being ſuddenly transformed 
into a ſtate of perfect ſobriety ; after him followed 


one oa wth a. a 
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two countrymen laden with the ſeveral articles which 


had been fo violently ejected. As I reflected that this 


unguarded man might not always be equally ſuccesful 
either to himſelf or his paſſengers, as in the preſent in- 


ſtance, I obtained a promiſe from the innkeeper never 


to permit him to drive any carriage in future, in the 
management of which he had any concern. But TI 


have ſince learned that the innkeeper did not keep his 


word, as he ſoon permitted him to drive the ſame di- 
ligence, and a few months after, being drunk as 
— he fell from the box, and was killed on the 
pot. 

i It is aſtoniſhing what a number of fatal accidents 
continually happen from careleſſneſs and want of ſo- 
briety in this thoughtleſs race of beings. I was in- 
formed that only two days previous to my arrival at 
Durham, a coachman quitting his box to ſtep into an 
adjacent houſe, in his abſence the horſes 4 to 
move gently, and a lady in the carriage giving a loud 


tcream, the noiſe occaſioned the horſes to ſet off full 


gallop, in conſequence of which a lady of Durham, 
happening unfortunately at that inſtant to be croſſing 
the way, was thrown down, and the wheels paſſing 
over her, ſhe died on the ſpot. One of the many 
melancholy effects reſulting from the ridiculous prac- 

_ tice of ſcreaming. But I crave pardon of the ladies; 
when I begin paſſing cenſure on them, it is high time 
to cloſe my epiſtle, (which if not very long, may per- 
daps be deemed ſufficiently pertinent.) 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 


PR 
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LETTER XLV. 


© that the too cenforious world would learn 
This wholeſome rule, and with each other bear ! 
But man, as if a foe to his own ſpecies, 
Takes pleaſure to report his neighbour's faults, 
Judging with rigour ev'ry ſmall offence, 
Aud prides bimfelf in feandal, 
Hay wood's D. of BRuxswiek“ 
A nation fam'd for ſong; and beauty's charms ; 
Zealous, yet modeſt, innocent though free : 
Patient of toil ; ſincere amidft alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms. 
BzaTT1E's Minſtrel. 
DEAR FRIEND, 


T is reported of a very eminent 
author, that he never blotted a line of what he had 
once written: on which it has been remarked, that it 
was a pity he had not blotted a thouſand. Now 
though my extreme modeſty will not- permit me to 
put myſelf on a level with that man as an 
author, whatever the impartial world may think of 
our comparative merits, I muſt confeſs I do not like 
to- blot what I have once-written, fearful leſt when 1 
begin, (another proof of my modeſty) I ſhould deface 
the major part of my manuſcripts, and thus deprive 
the public of the great advantages which may reſuit 
from them. What I allude to, is an unfortune flip of 
of my pen in my laſt ; however, as *©* confeſſion of a 
fault makes ſome amends,” and I immediately checked: 
myſelf, craved pardon, abruptly cloſed my letter,. 
and threw the offending pen from me with ſome de- 


gree of anger, I hope thoſe lovely fair ones, who. 
might think I meant to affront them, will, with their 


accuſtomed benignity, forgive, and indulge me with a 
ſmile on my future labours; and, as a convincing. 


1 how ſenſible I am of their kind conde ſcenſion, 


here engage never more to expreſs my diſlike of 
heir /creaming, except they ſhould omit purchaſing 
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boobs of me, which I am ſure every candid fair (and 
what fair one is not candid?) will think ſuſticien:ly 
provoking. | 

But in order to remind them that every great man 
does not always conduct himſelf with equal politeneſs 
towards the ladies, I beg permiſſion to introduce a 


very great man to them; no leſs a perſonage than Dr. 


Jounson, Of whom indeed fo much hath already 


deen ſung and ſaid, that the ſubject may be ſuppoſed 


ta be nearly exhauſted; which is, however, ſo far 
from being the ca e, that notwithſtanding two quarto 
volumes ot his lite, by Mr. Boſwell, are juſt publiſhed, 
we arc taught to expect another Life by a different 
hand. Indeed, until ſome other great man makes his 
exit (myſclt out of the queſtion) we are likely to be 
entertained with freſh anecdotes of him; but when 
that period once arrives, then farewel 7ohnſon / 

The Doctor, whote extreme fondneſs tor that agree- 
able beverage tea, is well known, was once in com- 
pany with a number of ladies, afſ-mblcd to partake 
with him of the ſame refreſhment. The lady of the 
houſe happened to be one of thoſe particularly atten- 
tive to punctilio, and had exhibited her fineit ſet of 
china for the entertainment of her gueſts ; the Dr. whe 
drank large quantities, and with confiderable expedi- 
tion, could not always wait with becoming patience 
ceremoniouſly to aſk for and receive in due form the 
addition of a lump of ſugar when neceſſary; he there- 
fore without permiſſion put his finger and thumb into 
the ſugar-diſh, r the . over, till he 
met with a piece of the r ſize; the lady ke 
her eye fixed on him he abode time, and > St 
his conduct a great breach of decorum, reſolved to 
make him ſenſible of it, by immediately ordering the 
ſ:rvant to change the ſugar-diſh. The Doctor, tho” 


apparently attentive only to his tea, noticed it, and 


as foon as he had emptied the cup, put it together 
with the ſaucer under the fire-place, with due care, 
however, not to break them. This was too ſevere 
a trial for the poor lady, who, apprehenſive for the 
fare of her dear china, after a decent ſcream, with 
warmth demanded the reaſon of his treating her in ſo 
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Fude a manner. Why, my dear madam, | rephed 
he) I was alarmed with the idea that whatever I 
touched was thereby contaminated, and impreſſed 
* with anxious defire to contribute towards your 
* felicity, I removed the object fo defiled from your 
* preſence wich all poſſible expedition.“ This reply, 
though it extorted a ſmile from all the comp iny pre- 
ſent, did not fatisfy the lady to whom it was addreſſed, 
who notwithſtand ing ſhe exerted herſelf to appear in 
good humour, was too much offended to forget the af- 
front.— This anecdote has been related to me with 
ſome addenda which heighten the itory, though more 
to the diſad vantage of the Doctor; but I believe, as 
here related, it may be depended on as the real fact. 
During my continuance in Scotland, which was 
about three weeks the firſt time, and about a month 
the laſt, I often reflected with pain on the illiberal, 
not to ſay brutal treatment, the inhabitants received 
from the Doctor. At Edinburgh I heard various 
anecdotes related of him, which were perfectly novel 
to me, and in all probability will be ſo to you. I ſhall 
therefore give you a ſpecimen. 
Being one day at a gentleman's houſe in Edinburgh, 


ſeveral ladies and gentlemen came in to pay their re- 
n 


ſpects to him; and among others the then Lord Pro- 
volt went up to the Doctor, bowing repeatedly, and 
expreſſing : higheſt reſpect for him, to all which 
the Doctor paid not the leait attention. Exceedingly 
hurt at ſo flagrant a mark of diſreſpect, he turned 
round and put a ſhilling into the hand of tae gentle- 
mam of the houſe. On being aſked what the thilling 
was intended for, he replied, ** Have not I feen 
your bear #*? 
As the Doctor was one day drinking tea at another 
gentleman's hou'e, the lady aſked him if he did not 
 chuſe another cup: It ſeems ſhe had forgot her hav- 
ing before aſked (Ol the 1 28 : * on by 
repeating: it he replied, ** Woman, have I not al- 
— you that I had done? On which the lady 
ſwered him ir his own gruff manner. During his 
continuance in her houſe ſhe always talked to him 
without ceremony, and it was remarked. that ſhe had. 
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more influence with him than any other perſon in 
Scotland. 

I was much pleaſed with the politeneſs of the gen- 
tleman who related me this ſtory of the Doctor, as 
he appeared anxious to excuſe him for his want of 
due decorum, and thus to palliate a moſt obvious 
blemiſh in the character of one of the moſt eminent 
of my countrymen. I could wiſh the compilers of 
the biographical department of that truly great and 
uſeful work, the **Encyclopedia Britannica, would 
obſerve the ſame politeneſs and impartiality. And I 
hope that this hint will alſo induce them in ſome ſub- 
iequent edition, when I am gone to 


& That bourne from which no traveller returns,” 


to do juſtice to my grand and aſfoniſhing merits, by way 
of compenſation for having fallen ſhort in ſpeaking 
of other great men; and ſhould I happen to be out of 
point by the time the editors of the Biographia Britan- 
nica arrive at letter L. which ſeems extremely proba- 
ble, according to the very deliberate progrels of that 
work, I hope they will not ſlightly paſs me over. If 
they ſhould, let them take the conſequence : as I here 
give them fair and timely notice, and they have not 
to plead as an excuſe, the want of materials, 

I will give you one anecdote more of the great 
Doctor, beeaule it relates to a Scotchman very emi- 
nent in the literary world. I had it from Mr. Samuel, 
who was one of the party. | 

Dr. Johnſon being one afternoon at the houſe of 
Mr. Samuel's uncle (whoſe name I have forgot) Who 
hved in one of the ſtreets that led from the Strand 
to the Thames, a number of gentlemen being preſent, 
they agreed to croſs the water and make alittle excur- 
fion on the other fide ; in ſtepping into the boat one 
of the company faid, Mr. Hume, give me your hand. 
As ſoon as they were ſeated, our Doctor aſked Mr. 
Samuel if that was Hume the Deiſt. Mr. Samuel 
replied, that it was the great Mr. Hume, the deep 
metaphy ſician and famous hiſtorian. Had I known 

that (ſaid the Doctor] I woyld. not have put a foot in 
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the boat with him. In the evening they had all 
”_ ro ſup _ at a houſe near St. Clement's 

urch in the 

in after the reſt of the company had ſome time been 
met, he walked up te Mr. Hume, and taking him by 
the hand, faid, Mr. Hume, I am very glad to fee 
you, and ſeemed well pleaſed to find him there; and 


it appeared to Mr. Samuel that the Doctor had thus 


choſe to atone for his haſty expreſſion before related. 


As I do not recullett ary thing being recorded re- 


ſpecting the Doctor's prgili/ic abilities (excepting his 
knocking down Oſborn the bookſeller, be confidered 
as ſuch) I ſhall beg leave to relate another anecdote 
which I received from the gentle man who favoured 


me with the preceding one. 


Dr. Johnfon being at the water fide when ſome 
ladies had juſt —. a boat and were endeavouring 
to ſettle the fare with the  aterman ; this ſon of the 


"Thar. 2s, like too many of his brethren, infilted on 


much more than his due, accompanying his demand 
in the uſual ſtile of elequence, with abuſive language: 
the Doctor kindly interfering, furniſhed the ladies 
with the opportunity of — and transferred 
the whole abuſe to himſelf, who finding that argu- 
ment made no impreſſion on the waterman, tried what 
he could effect by the ſtrength of his arm, and gave 
the refraftory fellow a hearty drubbing, which had 
the deſired effect. | 3 
One word more concerning our great Lexicogra- 
pher. It muſt be allowed by every candid and im- 
partial perſon, that the extreme contempt and pre- 
gow he entertained towards our friends of North 
itain reflected a very ſtrong ſhade on his character, 
which his warmeſt admirers cannot juſtify. 
_ How ial are uur j 
ng nt Ih 
Look from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
By cuſtom all are led, by nature none. 8 
Dr. Wax ron on Faſhion. 


Were I, as a South Britain, called upon to give my 
fair and unprejudiced opinion refpeiing the — 


trand, and Doctor Jolinſon coming 


A —ĩinn . . wc a. oc . vut woe. ut oak-—- 
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Character of the natives of Scotland and thoſe of 
England, and I flatter myſelf I have had ample op- 
portunities of obſerving the peculiar traits of both 
countries; I would fay, that if we in England excel 
them in ſome virtues, they no leſs ſhine in others; 
and if the North Britons poſſeſs ſome peculiar frailties 
and prejudices, we of the South are not entirely free 
from ours; fo that were the virtues and vices of a 
certain number of each country placed in an hy- 
droſtatical balance (it muſt however be a pretty large 
one,) I believe it very difficult to prognoſticate which 
of the two would preponderate. It is true, I have 
met with one very great villain in Scotland in Mr. S. 
which only tends to prove there are probably ſcoundre!; 
to be found every where, and that without taking the 
trouble which Diogenes did, in ſearch of an honeſt man; 
and | am m ich afraid, were Ito enquĩre of ſome North 
Britons, they could without any great difficulty poĩnt 
out :o me ſome of my own countrymen as bad. 


Full many a youth, fit for each hor:id ſcene, 
The dark and ſooty hues of chimanies hear; 
Full many a rugue is born to cheat unſeen, 
And dies unhang d for want of proper care. 
Let not ambition mock their humble toil, 
Their vulgar crimes and villainy obſcure; 
Nor rich rogues hear with a diſdainful ſmile 
The low and petty knav'ries of the poor. 
The titled villain, and the theif in power, 
The greateft rogue that ever bore a name, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour, 
The paths of wickedneſs but lead to ſhame. 
Elegy ia Covzur-GAADbzx. 
I deteſt all national prejudices, as I think it be- 
trays great weakneſs in rties who are influenced 
by them. Every nation of the habitable globe, nay, 
each particular province of thofe countries has cer- 
tainly ſome peculiar traits belonging to it which diſ- 
tinguiſhes 1t from it's neighbours. t if we are dif- 
poſed to view one another with the ſeverity of cri- 
ucim, how eaſy, nay, how frequent is it to diſcover 
ſuperior virtues (as we think) as well as abilities. in 
that particular ſpot which gave birth to ourſelves, 
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and equally diveſted of that ſtrict impartiality which 
alone can enable us to judge properly, diſcover pro- 
portional blemiſhes in the natives of other countries. 


« But travellers who want the will 

« To mark the ſhapes of goud and ill, 

« With vacant ſtare thro” Europe range, 
« And deem all bad, becauſe tis ſtrange, 
« Thro' varying modes of life, we trace 
« The finer trait, the latent grace, 

« Quite free from ſpleen's incumb'ring load, 
« At little evils on the road; 

«© So while the path of life I tread, 

« A path to me with briars ſpread ; 

« Let me its tangl'd mazes ſpy, 

„Like you, with gay, good humour eye, 
« And be my ſpirit light as air, 

« Call life a jeſt, and laugh at care.” 


In ſaying thus much, I do not mean to infer, that 
we ought not to be inſpired with a laudable ambition 
to excel, not thoſe of other countries only, but even 
thoſe with whom we are more intimately connected: 
but that ſhould be done without drawing invidious 

iſons of the merits and demerits of others. In 
ſhort, let it be the earneſt edeavour of each country 
and every individual of that country in particular, 
united under our amiable monarch, to ſtrive which 
ſhall have a ſuperiour claim to the title of being 600D 
Mz x, uſeful members of ſociety, friends to the whole 
human race, and peaceable ſubjects of a government, 
which though not abſolutely in a ſtate of perfection 
(and can that man be really deemed wiſe who expects 
to meet with perfection in any human eftabhſhment ?) 
is ſtill happily ſuperior to every other in the known 


Britain now one l thre? all her various parts, 

No diff rent name ſhould know, no diff ring hearts: 
Stroag by connection, like to tougheſt cords x 
Strain only one, one no defence affords ; 

Unite them ſirm, behold a ſtrenuous rope 

Baffling reſiſtance, and confirming hope. 

May Britain this reſiſtleſs ſtrength employ, 

Her foes ſubdue, and every bliſs enjoy.  Bavciar, 


But to return to Edinburgh. The Old Town, fo 
called, has not much to boaſt of; but the New Tow n 
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is by far the moſt complete and elegant I ever ſaw. 
In various towns of England and Scotland, I have in- 


deed ſeen ſome good ſtreets, and many good houſes, 
but in this the whole is uniformly fine ; not one houſe, 


much leſs a whole ſtreet that can be termed indifferent 


in the whole town. 


And here let me do juſtice to North Britiſh hoſpi- 


tality, and their very polite attention to ſuch Engliſh- 
men who happen to travel to the land of cakes.” 
I can truly fy, that the polite and friendly behaviour 
of the inhabitants towards Mrs. Lackington and my- 


elf, claims our warmeſt gratitude and fincereſt thanks. 


T his the more civilized part of my countrymen will 
readily believe; and as to thoſe of another deſcription 
(happily but a comparatively ſmall number, I truſt) 
are welcome to treat my aſſertion with that contempt 
uſually attendant on prejudice, which is the reſult of 
. OTAnce. 

The ſubject I now mean to enter into being a deli- 
cate one, permit me kere to cloſe my letter ; thus af- 
fording you a ſhort reſpite and myſelf a little time for 
confideration on the propriety of ſubmitting my ideas 
(as you ſeem determined all thoſe I ſend you hall 
be) to public notice, and I muſt confeſs, 

« Indeed my friend, I much delight, 
« That you are pleas'd with what I write.“ 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Yours. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


Set woman in his eye, and in his walk, 

Among the daughters of men the faireſt found, 
Many are in each region paſſing fair 

As the noon ſky, more like to goddeſſes 

Than mortal creatures ; graceful and diſcreet, 
Expert in amorous arts, enchanting tongues : 
Perſuaſive, virgin majeſty, with mild 

And ſweet allay'd, yet terrible to approach ; 
Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw 

Hearts after them, tang in amorous nets ; 
Such objects have the power to ſoften and tame 
Severeſt temper, ſmooth the rugged ſt brow, 
Enerve and with voluptuous hope ditſulve ; 
Draw out with credulous defire, 

At will the manlieſt reſoluteſt breaſt. MiL Ion. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


N my laſt I expreſſed ſome difh- 
dence reſpecting the propriety of co:nmitting tq paper 
my thoughts on a particular ſubject; I have ſince 
weighed it with due caurion, and the confideration 
of my having, during the long courſe of my epiſtolary 


correſpondence, always declared my ſentiments freely 


on every ſubject, ſoon determined me not to 
myſelf by ſhrinking back, now it is fo near drawing to 
a concluſion. 

The ſubject then is—that bright lovely part of the 
creation, wonan'!—the ſource of all our joys, the 
aſſuagers of al: our griefs ; deprived of whole power- 
ful attractive charms, man would be a wretch indeed. 
But alas! the utmoſt efforts of my abilities are far in- 

uate to do juſtice to their merits; happily that 
pleaſing theme has engaged the attention of the ableſt 
and worthieſt of men, from the remoteſt period down 
to the preſcnt time; and I truſt ever will, nay muſt, 
ſo long as a ſpark of virtue remains in the human 


Weak the' her frame, not her's to yield 
Ta ſteel, to fire, to dart, or ſhickl; | 
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Vain ate th' embatti d warnor's arms 
No provt gainſt beauty s heavinly charms ; 
Beauty | whoſe ſmiles, with ſoft controul, 
At once—can pierce him to the ſoul. 


Fawkks's Anacreon. 
And when I reflect, that 


« They are not only Arn, but jus r as fair.“ 

I have nought to fear. 95 
I therefore proceed with cheerfulneſs to ſay, that 
in Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Sterling, &c. there are 
more real fine women to be found than in any place 
I ever viſited. I do not mean to ſay that we have 
not as many handſome women in Englund; but the 
idea I with to convey is, that we have not ſo many in 
proportion: that is, go to any public place where a 
number of ladies are aſſembled, in eicher of the above 
towns, and then go to any place in England where 
an equal number are met, and you will notice a 
greater number of fine women among the former, 
than among the latter. Ir mut be obvious that in 
making this declaration, I allude to the genteeler part; 


for among the lower claſſes Or women in Scotland, by ä 


being more expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, 
the majority are very homely, aud the waut of the 
advantages of apparel, (which thoſe in a higher ſphere 
can aval themſelves of, and know ho to apply) to- 
gether with their fluttiſi and negligent appearance, 
does not tend in the leaſt to heighten their charms. 
Having both read and heard much related of the 
m inner ot waſhing their linen, which I muſt confe!s 
I could not credit without baving ocular demonſtra- 
tion, during my continuance at Glaſgow, curioſity 
ei me ro the mead by the river fide, Fur the poor 
women her. inſtend of the water coming to them, as 
in London, are obliged to travel loaded with their 
linen to the water; where you may daily ſee gr-at 
numbers wafhing, in Meir way; which if ſeen by 
ſome of our London prudes, would incline them to, 
form very vn:iuſt and uncharitable ideas of th: mo- 
deſty of theſe Scotiiſhi laſſes. Many of them vive a 
tu ile to be acc mmodated with the aic of 4 1 


* TS 
* 
Q 
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wa{h-houſe near the water, where about a hundred 
may be furniſhed with every convenience for their 
purpoſe. But by far the greateſt part make fires, and 
heat the water in the open air, and as they finiſh their 
lincn, they ſpread it on the graſs to dry ; which is the 
univerſal mode of drying throughout Scotland. Here 
the | 
« Maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks. 

I had walked to and fro ſeveral times, and began to 
conclude that the cuſtom of getting into the tubs and 
rreading on the linen, either never 4 
or was come into diſuſe; but I had not waited more 
than half an hour, when many of them jumped into 
the tubs, without ſhoes or ſtockings, with their ſhift 
and petticoats drawn up far above the knees, and 
ſtamped away with great compoſure in their counten- 
ances, and with all their ſtrength, no Scutchman 
taking the leaſt notice, or even looking towards them, 
cunſſant habit having rendered the ſcene perfectly 
familiar. 

On converſing with ſome gentlemen of Glaſgow 
on tbis curious ſubject, they aſſured me that theſe 
ſingular laundrefſes (as they appeared to me) were 
mrietly modeſt women, who only did what others of 
11nblemithed reputation had been accuſtomed to for a 
log feries of years; and added, that at any other 
time a purſe of geld would not tempt them to draw the 
curtain ſo high. By way of contraſt, let me obſerve 
that many ot our London fervant-maids, though not 
alwais fo nice in other reſpects, would not be ſeen 
thus habited in prblic on any terms, leſt their precious 
characters ſhould be called in quettion. A ſtriking 
inſtance of the powerful influence of habit! Pomfret 
ſay s, | 
« Cuſtum's the world's great idol we adrre, 

« And knov. ing that we ſeek to know no more.” 


Moſt of the female ſervants in Edinburgh, Glaſ- 
glow, Kc. do all their work, and run about the 
ti wn the fore part of the day without ſtays, ſhoes, or 
ſtockings ; ad on Sundays I ſaw the couutry-women 


ad been practiſed, 
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going towards kirk, in the ſame manner (ſtays ex- 
cepted;) however, they do not go into kirk, till 
they have dreſſed their legs and feet; for that purpoſe 
they ſeat themſelves on the graſs, ſomewhere near, 
put on their ſhoes and ſtockings, aud garter up very 
deliberately, | 


« Nor heed the paſſenger that looks that way.“ 


Moſt of theſe poor young country-women go with. 
out any caps or hats; they have in general fine heads 
of hair, many plait it, others let it hang looſe down 
their backs; and | aſſure you, my friend, they look 
very agreeable, | 

returned each time through Buxton, where ſtay- 
ing a week or two, I viſited Caſtleton, and ſpent fe- 
»cral hours in exploring that ſtupendouscavern, called 
The Devil's A—— in the Peake, I alſo ſurveyed 
Poole's Hole, near Buxton, and purehaſed a great 
variety of petrifactions. In our way home I ſaw the 
reat marble manuafactory at Aſton, in the water, 
tpent ſome days at Matlock, the moſt romantic villa e 
that I ever ſaw, but the fight of it coit me dar; as 
we were conveyed there in an old crazy poſt-chaite, 
in which I caught a violent cold, the lining being 
very damp, Th 


I am, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours, 


O 2 
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LETTER XLVII. 


Good ſeen expected, evil unforeſeen, 
Appear by turns as fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 
Some rais'd aloft come tumbling down amain, 
Then fall ſo hard, they buund aud riſe again. 
| Daypen's Virgil. 


New turns and changes every day 

Are of inconſtant chance the conſtant arts; 
Soon fortune gives, ſoon takes away. 

She comes, embraces, nauſeates you, and parts. 
But if ſhe ſtays or if ſhe goes, , 

The wiſe man little joy or little ſorrow knows: 
For over all there hangs a doubtful fate, 

And few there be that're always fortunate. 
One gains by u hat another is bereft : 

The frugal deſtinies have only left 
A common bank of happineſs below, 

Maintain'd, like nature, by an ebb and flow. 

| How's Indian Emp. 


They ſay there's a Providence ſets up aloft, 
« Tu keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 


DEAR FRIEND, 


Did not intend to trouble you or 
the public with an account of any more of my wor> 
derful travels, but being now at Lyme, for want of 
other amuſcments this rainy morning, I thought that 
a ſhort account of this journey might afford you ſome 
entertainment. 

My ſtate of health bong but indifferent, ahd Mrs. 
Lackington's ſtill worſe, I was induced to try what 
ellect a journey would produce; 

" « When wet cine fails, amuſement ſhould be ſought, 

« Tnough but to ſooth the miſcries of thought.“ 
It b ing immaterial what part I travelled to; and as 
I had not for a 1 ſeen my native place, and 
perhaps might not be furniſhed with another oppor- 
tunity, we reſolved to viſit it. 
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And many a year elaps'd, return to view 

re once the cottage ſord, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
Swells at my breaſt — 

I ſtill had hopes, for pride attends us ſtill, 

Amidſt the ſwains to thew my book-learn'd ſkill. 
Yes, let the rich deride, with proud difdain 

The ſimple bleſſings of the lewly train; 

To me, more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloſs of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, : 
The ſoul adopts, and owns their firſt boru ſway : 
Lightly they frolick o'er the vacant mind, 
Uneuvy's, uumoleſted, unconfin'd.” 


GoDDsMITi. 
Accordingly in July laſt, 129, we ſet out from 
Merton, which I now make my chief reſidence, ta- 
king Bath, Bristol, &c. in our way to my native place 
Wellington. 
In Briſtol, Exbridge, Bridgewater, Taunton, 
Wellington, and other places, I amuſed myſelf in call- 
ing on ſume of my maſters, with whom I had about 
twenty yu before worked as a journeyman ſhoe- 
maker. I addreſſed each with, Pray, Sir, have you go 
any occaſion ®** which is the term made uſe of by 
journeymen in that uſeful occupation, when ſeeking 
employment. Moſt of thoſe honeſt men had quite 
forgot my perſon, as many of them had not ſcen me 
fince I worked fer them: ſo that it is not eaſy for you 
to conceive with what ſurprize and aſtoniſliment they 
gazed on me. For you muſt know that I had the 
vanity (I call it humour) to do this in my chariot, 
attended by my ſervants ; and on telling them who I 
was, all appeared to be very happy to ſee me. 
« Up ſprings at every ſtep, ta claim a tear, 
. Some little friendſhip form'd and cheriſh'd here.” 
And I aſſure you, my friend, it afforded me much 
yeal pleaſure to ſee ſo many of my old acquaintances 
alive and well, and tolerably happy. The following 
lines often occurred to my mind: | | 
t Far from the madding crowds ignoble ſtrife, 
«© Their fouber wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 


« Along the cool ſequeſter d vale of life . 
They keep the noiſeleſs tenor of their way.” 


O 3 
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At Taunton and Wellington it ſeemed to be the 
unanimous determination of all the poorer ſort, that 
I thould by no means be deficient in old acquaintances, 

Faithful mem'ry wakes each paſt delight, | 
Each youthful tranſport burſting on the fight, 
Equal in years when frolic ſports diſplay, 
And Pt.cebus gladdens with a brighter ray. 
Snzxx's Appollonius Rhodius. 


Some poor ſouls declared that they had known me for 
FA years) that is, years belies Twas born ;) others 
had danced me in their arms a thouſand times ; nay, 
better ſtill, fome knew my grandmother; but, beſt 
ot all, one old man claimed acquaintance with me, 
for having ſeen me many times on the top of a fix - 
and-twenty round ladder, balanced on the chin of a 
merry andrew! I be old man was however egregiouſly 
miltaken, as I never was ſo precariouſly exalted, my 
ambition, as you well know, taking a very different 
turn. But that was of no conſequence: all the old 
fellow wanted was a ſbilling—and I gave it him. No 
matter (as Sterne ſays) from what motive. I never 
examine into theſe things. | 
And many a bleſſing follows as we part. | 
| J. Firzo RAT D. 
This I obſerved, that none of them were common 
beggars, but poor uſeful labouring people; (giving to 
common ſtrollers is but encouraging idleneſs and eve 
other vice) and as ſmall matters made many 1 
was ſupremely ſo, to be the means of contributing to 
their comfort. And indeed who would heſiate at be- 
ing the means of diffuſing happineſs on ſuch eaſy 
terms, and with ſo little trouble? 
His faithful kin, though forty times remov'd, 
Wil! let him hear how tenderly he's lov'd ; 
Silence when he harangues will ne'er be broke, 
But ev'ry tongue repeat his pooreſt joke. 
3 Lord GARDENS Tom. 
The bells rang merrily all the day of my arrival. 
J was alſo * A with the 4 4 — ot 
the moſt reſpectable people in and near Wellington 
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and other parts: Some of whom were pleaſed to in- 
form me, that the reaſon of their paying a. particular 
attention to me was their having beard, and now 
baving themſelves an opportunity of obſerving, that 
I did not fo tar forget myſelf, as m.ny proud upſtiris 
had done; that the norice I took of my poor relations 
and old acquaintance merited the reſpect and appro- 
bation of every real gentleman, 


By dear experience every day we find, 
That riches commonly degrade the mind, 
That he, whotrain'd through wants inſtruftive ſchool, 
Had prov'd a man of ſenſe, becomes a fol. 
As dirt on all beneath himſelf looks down, 
Nor feels for any forrow but his own. 
Loun GarRDESS TON. 


They were alſo pleaſed to expreſs a wiſh, that as 
ſoon as I could diſpoſe of my bulineſs, I would come 
down and ſpend the remainder of my days among 
them. Thole ideas were plealing to me, and per- 
haps may be realized; I with it may be ſoon. 

« There could I trifle careleſty away, 

« The milder evening of life's clouded day, 

« From bufineſs, and the world's intruſion free, 

« With books, with love, with ſriendſhip, and with thee, 


« No farther want, no wiſh yet unpoſſeſt, 
« Could e er diſturb my unarnbitious breaſt. 


Tibullus was much of the ſame mind nearly two 
thouſand years fince. Although he had been much 
better acquainted with ſtate and grandeur, yet when 
the ſoldjers of the Triumvirate were rewarded with 
his poſſeſſions, he would not make his court to Au- 
guſtus, in order to recover them, but in retirement 
obtained a tranquility of mind not to be found in the 
gay, or buſy world: in his firſt elegy, he ſays, 

For treaſur'd wealth, for ſtores of golden wheat, 
The hoard of frugal fires, PlI never call; 
A little farm be mine, a cottage neat 
And wonted couch, where balmy ſleep may fall. 
What joy to hear the tempeſt howl in vain, 
And claſp a fearful miſtreſs to my breaſt; 
Or lull'd to ſlumber by the beating rain, 
Secure and happy fink at laſt to reſt. 


04 
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Content with little, I would rather ſtay 


Tan ſpend long months amid the wat'ry waſte > 
Ii, cooling ſhade, elude the fcorchiag ray 
Beſide tome fountain's gliding waters plac'd. 


There are that fame, and wounds, and riches prize 
For me. while I poſſeſs one plenteous year, 


lu weaith and meagre want alike deſpiſe. 
1: his fourth elegy is the following uſeful hint: 


I've ſeen the aged oft lament their f:te, 
That ſenſeleſs they had learnt to live too late. 


I.. elegy the fixth, he ſays, 


The ſons of opulence are ſolly's care, 
Bat want's rough child is ſenſe, and honour's heir. 
GRAINGER» 


Oſten have ſuch thoughts as theſe, cheered me 
with hopes, and thefi 


— T Ceſcend, 
Tv join the worldly crond: Perchance to talk, 
To think, to act as they; then all theie thoughts, 
That left the expanded heart above this ſpot 
To heavenly muſing; theſe paſs away, 
(Even as this goodly proſpect from my view) 
Hidden by near and earthy-rected cares. 
So paſſeth human life ; our better mind 
Is as a Sunday's garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do; but at our work 
We wear a worſe for thrift. 

Crowe's Leweſdown Hill, a Poem. 


The above reception was the more pleaſing, as I have 
ſomerimes obſerved a contrary conduct practiſed by 
ſome, who have been pleaſed to ſtile themſelves gen- 
tlemen, and on that ſcore think that = have a right 
to treat men of buſineſs (however reſpectable they 
may be) as by much their inferiors; and it too often 
Eappers that one of thoſe petty gentry who pofſfe ſſes 
but a hundred or two per annum, will behave in @ 
haughry manner to a man in buſineſs who ſpends a; 
many thouſands ; but ſuch ſhould be told, that a real 
gentleman in any company will gever either by worg 
or action, attempt to make the meaneſt p-rſon fcel bis 


— 


iateriority, but on the eontrary. 
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They ſhould be informed alſo how highly impolitic 
and unjuit it is to attempt to fix a ſtigma on trade and 
commerce, the very things that have cauſed England 
to riſe ſo high in the political ſcale of Europe. 
— — Mighty commerce, hail! 
By thee the ſons of Attic's ſterile land, 
A ſcanty number, laws impoſed on Greece, 
Nor aw'd they Greece alone; vaſt Aſia's Kings 
Tho” girt by rich arm'd myriads at their frown, 
Felt his heart wither on his fartheſt throne. 
+ Perennial ſource of population, thou 
While ſcanty peaſants plougli the flow'ry plains, 
What ſwarms of uſeful citizens ſpring up, 
Hatch'd by thy foſtering wing. 
GrarNGER'S SUgar-cane. 
Dean Swift was in the right; If a proud man 
(ſays he) makes me keep my diilance the cumtorrt is, 
he keeps his at the ſame time.” | 
*Tis true that even in England you may ſee great 
numbers of very opulent tradeſmen who have not 
an idea but what they have acquired behind the coun- 
ter, or at their punch-clubs ; * you may alſo ſind 
many thouſands of the fame claſs of life who are po!- 
ſeſſed of very liberal ſentiments, and who would not 
commit an action that would diſgrace a title. 
„In England (ſays Thickneffe) one may truſt the 
honour of a reſpectable tradeſman; in France and 
Flanders I never experienced a fingle inſtance of it.“ 
He adds) and an Engliſh merch-nt, who has re- 
ded many years at Marſeilles, aſſured me that there 
was not a merchant in that great city, who would not 
only over-reach him if he could, but would buaſt alſo 
all over the town of having ſo done. And I think 
that we may eaſily account for this very great dif- 
ference, in the national characters of merchants and 
tradeſmen. On the continent, merchants and tradeſ- 
men are looked upon. in a degrading point of view, 
merely for being of that claſs, nor would the molt 
honourable or reſpectable behaviour ever raiſe them 
in the ideas or eſtimation of the nobles or gentry, 
who are taught to treat them with negle&, and-even 
contempt. Thus being deprived of that great motive 
to noble or liberal * the love of honour, rank, 
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the notice of the great, &c. &c. their minds become 
depreſſed and degraded ; whilſt in England the mer- 
chants and reſpectable tradeſmen, being held in higher 
eſtimation, and often admitted to the company, con- 
verſation, and honours of higher claſſes, the ſordid 
mind by degrees imbibes more liberal ſentiments, and 
the rough manners receive a degree of poliſh. For 
my part, I will endeavour to adhere to the advice 
given by Perſius as it is tranſlated ; 


Study thyſelf what rank, or what degree 
« The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee : 
« Aad all the offices of that ſtate 


« Perform ; and w:th thy prudence guide thy fate.” 


We are informed that Dr. 22 leaped over the 
ſame poſts which he had often leaped over when a 
boy. I did much the ſame, and with great pleaſure, 
vitited moſt of the lanes, gates, hedges, fields, trees, 
&c. with which I had been acquainted, when a boy : 
while 


— Faithful memory's friendly hand, 
That waves her all-enliv'ning wand, 

And brings to fancy's view; 
What time, when wing'd with gay delight, 
Each thouglitleſs day and eaſy night, 

On pleaſure's punons flew. 


There, pleas'd I trace the flow'ry mead, 

And round the well-known elm trees tread, 
Where I ve careleſs play'd ; 

And ſure my choiceſt days were ſpent, 

Cheer*d with the fmiles of glad content, 
Beneath their peaceſul ſhade. 


The church, the yard, the neighb'ring yew, 
All join to warm my heart anew, 
And paſtimes paſt recall 
"Twas here 1 laſh'd the raurm'ring top, 
Here drove the tile with eager hop, 


Hat, happy tate of infant years! 
There lovely peace her temple rears, 
And fmiling ſtands confeſs'd ; 
There virtue holds her chearful court, 
And youthful gay defires, reſort 
Tv charm the iranguil breaſt, 
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No lawlefs patfiuns wound the mind, 
There pleaſures leave no ſting behind, 
Sad ſource of other's care; 
Nor fell remorſe, nor envious ire, 
Nor black revenge, with purpoſe dire, 
Occai on dark defpair. : 
Their's is the roſy bloom of health, 
The boundieſs tranſport tſnatch'd by ſtealth, 
The heart devoid of guile; 
What riper manhood ſeldom knows, 
Ihe peaceful undiſturb'd repoſe, 
And undifſerabled ſmile. 
Affliction's load they ſeldom bear, 
Tis their s to ſhed a ſhort-1iy's tear, 
Nor ſorrows ſoon forgot; 


The ſweets that from cuutentment flow, 
That health and peace of mind beſtow, 


Complete their happy lot. | 
BRLT's Britiſh Album. 


I alſo with renewed pleaſure viſited the delightful 
banks of the river Tone, near Taunton: where 
tormerly I had taken ſu many pleaſing walks wuh 
Nancy Smith and Hannah Allen, and in imagination 
kiſſed them over and over again in every old reſting 

lace. © The impreſſion (ſays Zimmermann) is in- 
deliable, the boſom for ever retains a ſenſe of that 
5 extacy of love, and of the place where the 
time that happy diſcovery, that fortunate mo- 
ment, when two lovers perceive their mutual fond- 
neſs.” Precious moments, (iays Routleau) ſo 
much tted! oh! begin again your delightful 
courſe ; flow on with, longer duration in my remem- 
brance, it poſſible, than you did in reality in your 
fugitive ſueceſſion. Petrarch, ſpeaking of the tine 
ſenſations of a perſon in love, ſays, ©* This is a con- 


dition which every young man ought to wiſh, for, 
who wiſhes to fly Hap mercileſs approaches of a 
cald old age. 8 * 

Nor other's bliſs, for ather's woe, 

A frozen apathy to find, 

A ſad vacuity of mind ; 


0 
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O, haſten back, then, heav'nly boy, 
And with thy anguiſh bring thy joy l 
Return with all thy torments here, 
And let me hope, and doubt, and fear. 
O rend my heart with ev'ry pain! 
But let me, let me love again. DELLA Cavs cas 


William Jones, Eſq. of Foxdowne, near Wel- 
lington, informed me of a remarkable prognofticatioz: 
in my favour; he told me that when I was a boy, 
about twelve years of age, Mr. Paul, then a very 
. conſiderable wholefale linen-draper, in Friday-ſtreet, 
Londen, (I believe ſtill living) paſſing by my father's 
houte one day, ſtopped at the door and aſked various 
queſlions about ſome guinea-pigs which I had in a 
box. My anſwers it ſeems pleaſed and {urprized him, 
and turning towards Mr. Jones, ſaid, * Depend upon 
it, Sir, that boy ail! one day riſe far above the fituatic): 
that his preſent mean circumſtances ſeem to promiſe.” So . 
who knows what a great man I may vet be ?—per- 
haps ; | 
« A double pica in the book of fame.” 


Give me leave to intreduce another prediction, 
though not altogether fo plealing as that juſt related. 
An Italian gentleman, and if we may judge by ap- 
pearance, a perſon of rank, was ſome years lince 
looking at {ome bocks of pa/mjiry in my ſhop, and at 
the fame rime endeavoured to convince me of the 
reality of that ſcience, In the midit ot his difcourte, 
he ſuddenly ſeized my right-hand, and looking tor 
ſome time with great attention on the various lines, 
he informed me that I had twice been in danger of 
loſing my life, once by water, and once by a wound 
in my head; he was certainly right, but I believe by 
chnnce, as I have many other times been in very 
great danger. He added, that I had much of the 
goddeſs Venus in me, but much more of Mars; and- 
aſſured me that I ſhould go to the wars, and arrive at 
great honour. He likewiſe informed me, that I 
ſhould die by fre- arms pointed ever a wall.,—How tar 
the former part of this gentleman's prediction may 
be rel.ed on, I will not pretend to decide, but the 
laſt part of it was lately very near coming to ſuch a 
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deciſion as would have proved the infallibility of that 
part of his prognoſtication, though even in that caſe 
he might have pleaded his being pretty near the mat · 
ter of fact, only ſubſtituting gunpowder inſtead of fire- 
arms, and I ſhould not have had it in my power to 
contend the point with him. I will endeavour to 
render this intelligible: On Tueſday the fifth of 
July 1791, I very nearly eſcaped being blown up with 
the powder-mills belonging to Mr. Bridges, at Ewell, 
near Merton in Surry. A quarter of an hour before 
that event took place, I was riding out within one 
mile of the mills, and having enquired of Mr. Roſe, 
at Coombe-Farm, for the way that leads round by the 
mills, I actually rode part of the way, with an in- 
tent of viſiting them. But fomehow or other, I 
ſcarce knew why, I turned my horſe about, and a 
few minutes after ſaw the fatal cataſtrophe ; which 
happening by day, reſembled a large cloud of ſmoke, 
of a very Tight colour, and the report reached my ears 
immediately after. I inſtantly concluded, it could be 
nothing leſs than the powder-mills blown up; and on 
my return to my houſe at Merton, I ſoon learned 
that it was the identical powder-mill that in all pro- 
bability I ſhould have been in, or cloſe by, at the 
time of the exploſion. By this accident it ſeems four 
men were killed, ſome of whom had large families. 
The bodies were ſo much mangled by the explotion, 
that they could not be diſlinguiſhed from each other, 
and the head of one of them was thrown to a great 
dſtance, 1 

On the 19th of March, 1794, Dr. Sinclair died 
ſuddenly in a bookſeller's ſhop in Birmingham. 
The doctor a few months previous to his death, caſt 
the nativity of Mr. Hindmarſh the printer, and pro- 
phefied that he would die ſuddenly within twelve- 
months. How came the doctor not to fee, that it 
would be his own fate ſo to end his life, and with- 
in the time that he was pleaſed to appoint for Mr. Hind- 
marſh? I wiſh it was made baniſhment for any one to 
pretend to foretel the death of another. 

Horace adviſes Leucone to enjoy the preſent hour: 
7 make no enquiry of fortune - tellers relative to the 

uture. 


The caſe was this: I had for ſeven years 
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Strive not, Leucone, to pry 
Into the ſecret will of fate, 
Nor impious magic vainly try, 
To know our lives” uncertain date; 
M hether th' indulgent pow'r divine 
Hath many ſeaſons yet in ſtore, 
Or this the lateſt winter thine | 
Which breaks its waves againſt the ſhore. 
Thy life with wiſer arts be crown'd, 
Thy filter'd wines abundant pour ; 
The lengthen'd hope with prudence bound 


Ev'n while we talk in carelefs eaſe, 
Our envious minutes wing their flight; 
Then ſwiſt the fleeting pleaſure ſeize 
Nor truſt to-morrow's doubtful light. Fx Axe is. 


But to proceed with my journey. I eſteem myſelf 
liarly happy, on one account in particular, that 
1 it; and have only to regret it did not 
take place ſooner, as it tended to undeceive me in a 
matter in which I had long been in an error. 


How much one good well-natur'd deed 
Exhilerates the mind ! 
Self-love ſhould prompt each human heart 
To ſtudy to be kind | 
Remembrance of a little a& 
Will always fmiling look, 
Which, though twas uſeful and humane, 
Small coſt and labour took. 
Dr. Dopp's Poem to Humanity. 


paſt fup= 
poſed that the parents of my firſt wife were dead ; 
and on enquiring after them of Mr. Caſh at Bridgg» 
water, he confirmed the report. However, as we 
| wang through North Petherton, being but a mile 

m the place where they formerly lived, I could 
not help ſtopping to find out the time when they died, 
and what other par iculars I could learn relative to 
them; but, tomy very great ſurpriſe, I was inform- 
d that they were both living at Newton, two miles 
diſtant. On this information I gave the coachman 
orders to drive us there, but ſtill could ſcarcely cxedia 
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that they really were alive. But, O my dear friend, 
it is utterly impoſſible for me to deſcribe the ſenſa- 
tions of Mrs. Lackington and myſelt, on entering 
— — « The cobweb'd cottage, 
« With ragged wall of mould'ring mud” 

which contained them ! 

Then Poverty, grim ſpectre, roſe, : 

And horror o'er the proſpect threw. AMWELL. 
There we found—two 

« Poor human ruins, tottering o'er the grave.“ 
The dim light on our entrance ſeemed a little to flaſh 
in the ſocket, and every moment threatened to dif- 
appear for ever! while their © pale wither'd hands 
were ſtretched out towards me, trembling at once 
with eagerneſs and age. Never before did I feel the 

full force of Shakſpeare's deſcription, 

| 6 Laſt ſcene of all 
« That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
« Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion : 
« gans teeth, ſans eyes, ſaus taſte, ſans every thing.” 


From ſuch a ſtate of poverty and wretchedneſs, good 
God, deliver every —— character. 

The old man is ninety years of age, and the good 
old woman eighty. The old man's intellects are much 
impaired; he for a moment knew me, and then his 
recolle ction forſook him. 2 brought to 
my mind, the paſſage in the Odyſſey, where the good 
old man meets his long loſt * wag , | 

« He faints, he ſinks, with mighty joys oppreſt, 
« But as returning life regains its ſeat, 

« And his breath leagthens, and his pulſes beat; 
« Yes, I believe, he cries, almighty Jove! 

« Heay'n rules as yet, and gods there are above.” 


The old woman. retained her ſenſes and knowledge 
during the whole of the time we were with them. 


They breath'd their prayer, long may ſuch goodneſs live t 
6«*T was all they gave, 'twas all they had to give.“ 


On inquiry I found, that what little property 
they had poſſeſſed had been all expended for ſome 
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How many once in Fortune's lap high fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of Charity ! 3 
To ſhock. us more —ſolicit it in vain! Dr. Youxs., 


Amidit this dreary ſcene, it was ſome alleviation to 
learn that their pious ſon had given them weekly as 
much as he could afford from his own little family, 
and I have added enough to render them as comfort- 
able as their your age can poſſibly admit of. But for 
your fake and my own, I will this gloomy ſub» 
ject; which to me proved one of the moſt affecting 
ſcenes that ever I experienced in the whole courſe of 
my life; and I believe that had I not afforded them 
relief, the dreary ſcene would have folowed my 
haunted imagination to my grave. 


Oh Charity ! our helpleſs nature's pride, 

Thou friend to him who knows no friend beſide, 

Is there a morning s breath, or the ſweet gale 

That ſteals o'er the tir'd pilgrim of the vale, 

Cheering with fragrance freſh his weary frame, 
 Aught like the incenſe of the holy flame? 

Is aught in all the beauties that adorn 

The azure heaven, or purple light of morn ? 

Is aught ſo fair in evening's ling'ring gleam, 

As from thine eye the meek and penſive beam, 

That falls, like ſaddeft moonlight on the hill | 

And diſtant grove, when the wide world is nr 

| WIS. 


It is a fine ſpeech that Metaſtafio puts into the modth 
_ ef Tus: 


What would'ſt thou leave me, friend, if thou deny ſt me 

The glorious privilege of doing good ? 

Shall I my only joy forego ; 

No more my kind protection ſhew, 

Io thoſe by fortune's frown purſu'd ; 

No more exalt each virtuous friend, 

No more a bounteous hand extend, | 
T' enrich the worthy and the good? HooLP. - 


During our continuance at Wellington, I one 
morning rode over to Black Down, on purpoſe to 
inſpect an immenſe heap of ſtones on the top of the 
hill, ſtraight before the town, which I remembered 
to have ſeen when a boy. The diſtance from Welling- 
ton is about two miles. Theſe ſtones cover about an 
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acre of ground, and riſe to a great height. The by 
country people informed me with great gravity, that "6 
* the devil brought them there in one night in his | 
kathern apron.” But the name of it, as well as the 
form, proves what it was. It is called Symmon's 
Borough or Barrow; which, you know, ſigniſies a bu- 
rial-place. I ſhould not have taken any notice of ĩt here, 4 
had I ever ſeen any Barrow of fones beſides this, and 1 
five other ſmaller Barrows, about half a mile from ni 
the large one. The country people informed me that 10 
the devil brought the five heaps there in his g/ove. hy 
I alſo obſerved the remains of a large camp near the x 
ſpot. Camden has taken notice of a large camp at iſ 

oach Caſtle, three or four miles from hence ; it is ; Wh 
ſtrange gb neither he nor Gough ſhould take any K 


notice fingular a Barrow as this certainly is. oy k 
Ian, 
Dear Friend, 


Yours. 
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LETTER XLVIN. 


Ye who amid this feveriſh world would wear 
A body free of pain, of cares the mind, 
Fly the rank city; ſhun its turbid air: 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal ſmoke 
And volatile corruption from the dead, 
The dying, ſickening, and the living world 
Exhal'd, te fully heaven's tranſparent dome 
With dim mortality. It is not air 
That from a thouſand lungs reke back tc ti ina, 
Sated with exhaltations, rank aud fell, 
Tue ſpoil of dunghills, and the putrid th. 
Of Nature; when from ſhape and textwe ſhe 
Relapſed into fighting Elemen!s. | 
It: is not air, but flbats a nauſeous maſs 
Of all obſcene, corrupt, offenſive things, 
Much moiſture hurts: here a ſordid bath, 
With daily rancour fraught, relaxes more 
The ſolids than fimple. moiſture can. 
ARMSTRONG'S Art of Health. 


I once un ſeveral years am ſeen, TE. 
At Bath or Tuabridge, to careen. SPLEENs 


Lyme Sep. 4, 1797. 


OEFAR FRIEND, 


EING now at one of thoſe 
places uſually called watering places, that is, a place 
where invalids reſort in great numbers for the real or 
pretended purpoſe of drinking the waters for which 
each particular ſituation is in repute, and bathing in 
them with a view to the reſtoration of their health ; 
I ſhall trouble you with a few obſervations which 
have occurred to me on the ſubject. I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt but that many by this practice have been 
highly benefited ; but at the ſame time I muſt ob- 
ſerve that ſuch relief is only to be reaſonably expect- 
ed where the M poſſeſs a ſufficient ſhare of pru- 

e to conform to ſuch rules as are laid down to 
—y thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the na- 
ture of the ſeveral complaints, the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of their conſtitutions, and the different virtues 
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thoſe ſeveral waters poſſeſs, ſo as properly to adapt 
. 
af +. ſtated periods, as well as in proper doſes: 
befides conforming to ſuch a regimen as ſhall co- 
operate with them in producing the defired effect. 

ut where invalids neglect all, or indeed any of thoſe 
rules, is it not rather an —— 1 expect relief? 
—T will endeavour to explain myſelf : 

Thoſe waters either poſſeſs powerful virtues, or 
they do not. If they do, is it not obvious that ſome 
judgment and caution is neceſſary in the uſe of them? 


which muſt either produce good or bad effects, ac- 


cording to the prudence with which they are applied. 
If on the other hand, they are of fo infignificant a 
nature, that they may be uſed at any time, and in 
any proportion, without injury; and that too in dif- 
| and conſtitutions very much 22 from each 
_ then _ the inference _ „ that > 
nce 1s to be placed on them, conſequen 

4 matters not if they are never uſed at all. For what 
purpoſe then do ſuch numbers put themſelves to the 
inconvenience, Cx and trouble of — gran. 
(frequently from diſtant parts of the kingdom) 

that too when many of them are in ſo debilitated a 
Rate, that their very removal is attended with ex- 
treme danger, and ſometimes proves fatal ? But 
that thoſe waters are not inactive, I am well con- 
vinced, having ſeen the bad effects ariſing from the 
imprudent uſe of them, in many inſtances, as well as 
the happy conſequences —— their being uſed 


I was firſt led into theſe reflections by having been 


with due caution. 


highly diverted, when I viſited Buxton ſeveral ſum- 


mers, with the prepoſterous and abſurd conduct of 
ſome of the company who- reſorted thither for the 


purpoſe of reſtoring their health. I remember fix or 


ſeven gentlemen informing me, that they were vio- 
leatly afflicted with the gout and rheumatiſm, and had 
undertaken this journey in hopes of receiving benefit 
the waters. "Theſe gentlemen often rode or walk- 
about the cold dreary hills, in very damp wet 
mornings, and afterwards drank claret from three 
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o'clock in the afternoon to three the next morning : 
But I did not continue there long enough to be a 
witneſs of the happy effects which muſt inevitably be 
produced by a perſeverance in ſuch a judicious regi- 
men. Bl | 

I alfo viſited Freeſtone, near Boſton in Lincoln- 
flire: to which place a number of tradeſmen and 
farmers reſorted with their wives, in hopes of receiv- 
ing benefit from the uſe of the ſalt water, in a variety 
complaints; which they had been adviſcd to do by 

the faculty, for a month, with particular directions 
to bathe every other day, and on the intermediate 
days to drink half a pint of the water in the courſe 
of that day. But theſe wiſe people on duly conſider- 
ing the matter, were fully convinced that this would 
detain them from their families and bufineſs longer 
than was altogether convenient ; and alſo (which 
they ſuppoſed their medical friends never thought of) 
that they could bathe the full number of times, and 
drink the preſcribed quantity of the water in a weck 
or a fortnight at fartheſt, and thus not only expedite 
the cure, but likewiſe enable them to return to their 
families and buſineſs ſo much earlier, as well as fave 
the neceſſary * attending their continuing for 
fuch a length of time at the watering place. Theſe 
united conſiderations appeared to them ſo conſiſtent 
with prudence and economy, that they refolved to 
put them into immediate practice. I remonſtrated 
with ſeveral of theſe good people on the impropriety 
of their conduct; but whether they —_—— I was 
a party intereſted in detaining them on the ſpot, or 
whether they deemed my judgment inferior to their 

own, I know not; but I obſerved that ſome of them 
| bathed ſeveral times in a day, and drank falt-water by 
the quart, the conſequence of which was, that they 
left the place, when the tune expired which they had 

reſcribed to themſelves, much worſe than they came. 
— indeed were ſo very weak, that I am perſuaded 
they could with difficulty reach their homes alive. 
And in theſe caſes the want of ſucceſs, inſtead of being 
attributed to the folly of the patients, is generally 
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transferred to the waters, and to the want of judg- 
ment in thoſe who adviſed the uſe of them. 

I affere you, my dear friend, this 1s ty much 
the cafe at Lyme. My rooms commanding a view 
ef the ſea, I have this and ſeveral other days noticed 
many decent looking men going down the beach three 
or four times in as many hours, and drinking a pint 
of water each time. 1 have made the fame obſerva- 
tion at Margate, Brighton, Haſtings, Eaſtbourne, Seaton, 
Charmouth, and other places, fe that the ob ervation 
of Crabſhaw's nurſe, in the Adventures of Sir 
Launceloc Greaves, has frequently occurred to me : 
< Blcfſed be G— (iaid ſhe) my patient is in a fair 
way! his apozem has had a bleſſed effect! five and 
twenty ſtools fince three o'clock in the morning! 

Re.viag theſe pariiculars to a medical friend, he 
infor ned me that ſuch ſpecimens of ignorance and 
obſtinacy were by no means confined to the watering 
plices ; as he had in the eour e of his practice met 
with repeated inſtances, where paticnts with a view 
ef haſtening the cure, and getting out of the dodtor's 
hands (whom the vulgar charitably ſuppoſe wiſh to re- 
tain them there as long as poſſible) have ſwallowed a 
half pint mixture intended for ſeveral doſes at once, 
and a whole box of pills in the fame manner. The 
conſequences of which have been, that from the vio- 
lence of the operations they have remained in his 
hands a conſiderable time, ſome ſo long as life (thus 
fooliſhly trifled with) laſted. | | 

But here are many of another claſs ; ſome of whom, 
though not all, came on purpoſe to bathe, but during 
the whole of their continuance, never found time to 
bathe once, Some haſten to the billiard-room as ſoon 


as they are out of their beds in the morning, and 


there they continue until bed-time. again. A few of 
theſe are indeed much benefited, being cured of con- 
feemptions in their purſes, while others become propor- 
tionably as much emaciated. And a great —— 
both of ladies and gentlemen, devote the whole of 
their time to dreſſing, eating, and playing at whiſt. 
Charming exerciſe it muſt be! as they frequently fir 
ſtill in their chairs, for eight or ten 42 together. 
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Where knights, and beau, and lords, and ſharpers run; 
Some to undo, but more to be undone. 
Of all the plagues that from the birth of time, 
Have rang'd by turns this ſublunary clime, 
And in their various forms the nations curs'd, 
The boundleſs love of play is ſure the worſt. 
| Wuis r, a Prem. 
Here are others again, who, like the gentlemen 
at Buxton, ſit drinking (ofes red port after ſalt-water) 
until three or four in the morning ; making a de- 
lightful noiſe, to compoſe thoſe in the ſame houſe who 
are real izvalids, and who defirous of obtaining reſt, 
retire early, though frequent'y to very little purpoſe. 
I have alſo obſerved, that all the above places are 
as healthy for horſes, as they are for their maſters. 
For as the innkeepers de almoſt entirely on the 
ſeaſon, they take great care, and do all they can to 
make theſe places comfortable. So that if gentlemen 
have fat, lazy, prancing horſes, and want to reduce 
them in ſize and temper, they may be ſure to have it 
done in fome of the inns and ſtables at the various 
watering places; where ſuch hay is procured as muſt 
infallibly anſwer the purpoſe even though they be 
allowed a double portion of corn. 
There is yet another very great advantage (which 
I had like to have forgot) reſulting from attending 
the watering places. Such gentlemen who happen 
to have ſervants too honeſt, too induſtrious, too 
attentive, too cleanly, too humble, too ſober, &c. 
by taking them to any of theſe places, where they 
have ſo much leiſure time, and where theſe party - 
coloured gentry meet together ſo eften, and in ſuch 
num no one can go away unimproved, except 
he is a very dull fellow indeed. This is not merely 
my own obſervation : for ſeverat gentlemen of my 
acquaintance aſſured me that they had always found 
their ſervants improved prodigiouſly after each of 
ar — for W h in a da 
We pu etting out for Weymouth in a or 
two: ul intend that this ſhall be my laſt entitle, 
I will not conclude it until I arrive at Merton. 


. — . cy — a 
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c If into diſtaut parts I vainly roam, 
% Aud novelty from varied objects try, 
&* My bufy thoughts reſeek their wonted home, 
And ſicken at the vain variety.“ 
IT think Lord Bacon ſomewhere ſays, that no man 
is as happy abroad, as he is at home: and TI can, 
without much ſcruple of conſcience, ſubſcribe to the 
following lines of the poet: 
Happy the man who truly loves his home, 
And never wanders farther from his door 
Than we have gone to-day ; who feels his heart 
Still drawing homeward, and delights like us 
Once more to reſt his fout on his own threſhold. | 
Hu on1s, 
Merton, Sept. 11th. We arrived here ſafe laſt night, 
being my birth-day. 
« Here, here for ever could I ftay, 
« Here calmly loiter life away, 
«© No more thoſe vain connections know 


« Which fetter down the free-bor: mind, 
« The flave of intereſt or of ſhow.” 


At Weymouth we had the honour of walking fe- 
veral evenings on the Eſplanade, with their majeſties 
and the four princeſſes. His majeſty ſcems in perfect 
health and ſpirits, and diffuſes life and ſpirits to all 
around him. Long, very long may he continue to 
enjoy the ſame degree of health and happineſs! But 1 
could not help pitying Mr. Hughes, the manager of 

the Theatre 4 as the company in general ſeem 
to pay but very little attention to plays, while they 
can pop of the pleaſure of walking and breathing 
the fea air with ſo many of the royal family. But 
his majeſty, whoſe courage — is by no means the 
leaſt of his many virtues, will no doubt confider Mr. 
Hughes, who is induſtrious to an extreme, as he is 
ſcarce a moment idle. For befides managing his com- 
pany, performing himſelf fix, fometimes eight cha- 
racters in a week, he paints all his own ſcer es, and 
attends to many other ſubjects; and although he has 
had a large expenſive family (nine children,) the 
theatre there, and that allo at Exeter is his own. 
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Weymouth theatre he rebuilt about four years ſince; 
every thing is very neat ; his ſcenes are tine, and his 
company a bog good one. I ſaw them perform four 
pieces with a deal of pleaſure ; notwithſtanding I had 
often ſeen the fame in London, I remarked here as I 
had long before done at Bath, that the parts were 
more equally ſupported than they often are at Drury- 
tane and Covent-garden; for although at thoſe places 
we have many firſt-rate actors and * yet ſome- 
times parts are given to ſuch wretched performers as 
would not grace a barn, which I never ſaw done at 
Bath or Weymouth. 

In our road home, within half a mile of Dorcheſter, 

we ſtopt and ſpent half an hour in looking round the 
famous Roman Amphithcatre. It is cloſe to the road, 
on the right-hand fide, and covers about an acre of 
ground. It is judged that ten thouſand people might 
without interruption have beheld ſuch exerciſes as 
were exhibited in this ſchool of the äncients; it is 
called Mambury, and is ſuppoſed to be the com- 
pleateſt antiquity of the kind in England. 
I alſo amuſed myſelf, as I travelled through Dor- 
ſerſhire and Wiltſhire, in ſurveying many of the nu- 
merous camps, fortifications, and barrows: which 
laſting monuments of antiquity are to be ſeen in a- 
bundance in theſe counties, a great number cf them 
remaining in a perfect ſtate. 

Nor could I any longer omit the opportunity of 
ſeeing that ſtupendous piece of antiquity on Saliſbury 
Plain, the famous Stonehenge, two miles from Ambreſ- 
bury. We ſpent near two hours there in aſtonith- 
ment; and had not night came on, we ſhould not 
have been able to parted from it ſo ſoon. We found 
a very good inn at Ambreſbury, which proves very 
convenient to fuch whom curiofity may detain on 
this wonderful ſpot until it is late. It is remarkable, 
that although ſo many able antiquaries have devoted 
their time and attention to the inveſtigation of Stone- 
| henge, it remains till a matter undecided when and 
for what purpoſe this amazing pile was formed ; not 
is there leſs cauſe of admiration, how ſtones of ſuch 


magnitude were brought hither ! I ſhull not preſume, 


%. 
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either to decide on this curious point, or offer any 
conjectures of my own. 

I have now, Sir, not only given you the moſt ma» 
terial circumſtances of my life, but have alſo _ 
added a ſhort ſketch of ſome of my travels. d 
ſhould the fine air of Merton preſerve the ſtock of 
health and ſpirits, which I have acquired in this laſt 
excurſion, I intend during the ſummer to ſpend a 
few hours in the middle of three or four days in every 
week in Chiſwell · ſtreet, devoting the mornings and 
the remainder of the evenings to my rural retreat, 


« Where cheerfulneſs, triumphant fair, 

« DPiſpels the painful cloud of care, 

44 O, freeet of Inguaze, mild of mien, 

4 O, Virtue's friend, and p'2aſure's queen ! 
&« Ry thee our board with flow'rs is crown'd, 
« By thee with ſongs our walks reſound; 

« By thee the ſprightly mornings ſhine, 

« And evening hours in peace: decline.” 


As my houſe ar Merton 1s not far from the church- 
yard, I was a few evenings fince walking in this 
receptacle of mortality, and reco.lecting the fcene be- 
tween Sir Lucius O! Trigger and Acres, faid to my - 
ſelt, “ Here is good ſnug lying, in this place. So 
I fat down on one of the graves, and wrote the fol- 
lowing lines, which I hope when I am gone to hea- 
ven (I am not in baſte) my triends will have engraved 
on my tzmb-ſtone : 


LAGKINGTON's EPITAPH, 4 


Good paſſenger, one moment ſtay, | if 

And cuntempiate this heap of clay; j 

Tis Lacx1NnG Tov that claims a pauſe, | | 

Who ſtrove with Death, but loſt his cauſe ; þ 

A ſtranger genius ne' er need be, | 

Than many a merry year was he. 

Some faults he had ; ſome virtues too ; 0 

(The Devil himſelf ſhould have his due :) | 1 

And as Dame Fastune's wheel turn'd round, | A; 
Whether at top or bottom found, | 4 

He never once forgot his ſtation, | 8 

Nor &er diſowu'd a pour relation; 


T 
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In poverty he found content, 

Riches ne'er made him inſolent. 

When poor, he'd rather read than eat; 

When rich, books form'd his higheſt treat. 

His firſt great wiih, to act, with care, 

The ſeveral parts aſſign'd him here: 

And, as his heart to truth inclin'd, 

He ftuiy'd hard the truth to find, 

Much pride he had, twas love of fame, 

And lighted gend, to get a name; 

But tome hel. If proved greateſt gain, 

Fu richts tollow'd in her train, | 
Much by! he read, and much had thought, 
Aud yet, you fee, he's come te nought ; 

Or out of print, as he would ſay, 

To be revr. d ſome future day; 

Free from errata, with addition, 

A new, and a complete edition. 


Ta fine weather I never leave this place for Lon - 
don, but with great reluctance, I have a good pri- 
vate library here, and with a book in my hand 1 
wander trom field to field; and during ſuch hours 
feel nut a wilh unfarisfied. And was my immenſe 
ſock of books turned into mot. ey, great as the profits 
are at No. 46 and 47, Chifwell-ſtrect, they would 
de no temptarion to me, ever to ſee it more. 


- — I feel the mind 
Expand itfelt in wider liberty. 
he diſtant ſound breaks gently on my ſenſe, 
Joathing to meditation : ſo methinks, 
Even fo, ſequeſter'4 from the noiſy world, 
Could I wear aut this tranfitory being 
Ii- peaceful cuntemplation and calm eaſe. 
I wauld not m{ke this life a life of tail 
For wealth v'erbalanc'd with a thouſand cares: 
Or power, which baſe compliance muſt uptwld ; 
Or honour lavith'd muſt on courtly flaves ; 
Or Fame, vain breath of a misjudging wor ld 
Who for ſuch periſhable gaudes would put 
A yoke upou his free-unbrouken ſpirit, 
And gall himfc:f with trammels and the rubs 
Ot this world's buſineſs ? | 

Crewt's Leuweſdown Hill, a Poem. 


The following lines expreſs the ideas which have 
often been my owu :; | 
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RNeſolv'd the roving, reſtleſs mind to cure, 
And guide the future different from the paſt, 
I ivught for ſweets that might thro? life endure, 
And fondly fancied they were fou d at laſt. | 
Bi itih Album. 
During the winter J purpoſe ſpend'ng moſt of my 
time in town; where I hope again to enjoy the com- 
pany of you, Sir, and ſome others of our old philo- 
ſoph'cal friends, and when tired of philoſophizing, 
ue will again ſing our old verſes : 


« What thn” the many wholly bend, 
© To things beneath our ſtate, 

4% Some pnorty to be rich contend, 
© Ana others meanly great. 

«© There liv'd a few in ev'ry ſpace, 
« Since firtt our kind began, 

% Who ſtill maintain'd, with better grace, 
„The dignity of niau. 
In the mean time, I am, | 
Dear friend, yours. 


P. S. I ſhould deem myſelf deficient in point of 
juſtice to the ingenious artiſt who painted the por- 
trait from whence the engraving affixed as a frontiſ- 
piece to this volume 1s taken, if I did not embrace 
this opportunity of acknowledging the apprubation it 
has been honoured with by all who have i-an it, 25 a 
ſtriking likeneſs. N 

The following circumſtance, though to many it 
may appear in a ludicrous point of view, yet as it is a 
fact, which does not depend ſolely on my aſſertion, 1 
ſhall not heſitate to mention it. 

Before the portrait was finiſhed, Mrs. Lackington, 
accompanied by another lady, called on the painter to 
view it. Being introduced into a room filled with 
portraits, her little dog (the faithful Argus) being 
with her, immediately ran to that particular portrait, 
paying it the fame attention as he is always accu{- 
tomed to do the original; which made it neceſſary to 
remove him from it, leſt he ſhould damage it; though 
this was not accompliſhed without cxpreions of, dil- 
ſatisfaction on the part of yaw Argus. 

= 
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He knew his lord, he k ne and ſtrove to mect 
And all he could, his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
dalute his maſter, and coufets his oys. Por z's Odyffey 


Thoſe who are converſant in hiſtory will not doubt 
the fact ; ſeveral fimilar inſtances being recorded of 
the ſagacity and nice diſcrimination of thele animals. 

| A PRAYER. 
| O may my work for ever live! 
(Dear friend, this ſelfith zeal forgive :) 
May no vile miſcreant fancy cook 
Freſume tu tcar my learned book, 
To ſinge his fowl for nicer gueſt, 
Or pin it on the 'urkey's breaft. 
Keep it from paſtry bak'd, or buying, 
Prom broiling teak, and fritters frying ; 
Froca lighting pipes or wrapping ſnuff, 
Or caſing up a feather muff; 
Fr um all the ſeveral ways the grocer 
(Who to the learned world's a foe, Sir,) 
found in twiſting, folding, packing, 
is brain and ours at once a racking : 
1d may it never curl the head 
| | f either living block, or dead. 
| Thus when all dangers they have paſt, 
My leaves like leaves of braſs ſhall laſt. 
u blaſt hl From a critic's breath, 
By vile infection cauſe their death, 
Till they in flames at laſt expire, 
Aud hap to ſet the world ot fire. AY. 
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Criminals, bad practice of methodifts towards Rugs thank wade 
ſentence of death 


Cocks preventsd from. breaking the-{abbath by treading 
hens on Sundays 


Converſion at Kingſwood ridiculed — 

Eredit, inconveniences to tradeſmen attending i Fing it ; our r hero 
reſolves not to give any 

Claſſics, tranſlatio:i of, read by our hero — 

Chariot ſet up by the author, with remarks on it 

Crow's neſt, remarkable one at Newcaſtle 

Children educated as methodifts, never remain ſuch 

Cat longs for a fozol, and marks ber kittens with 

Circulating libraries increaſe the ſale of books 4 

Death of the author's maſters haftencs dy diz foas tyrning 
methodiſts 1 

Death of the author's firſt wife during di his illnefs 

Dom Pernetty's wonderful receipts * 

Death of Mr. Dines; his character — 

Difficulties attending the author's ready- money plan 

Diſaſters in travellin from Darlington to Durham 

cartes's apinioa of love 
Duncombe's Peminead, quotations from — 
Davies's verſes on the pleaſure of reading — 


Droll ſcenes at bookſellers ſhop 


gives our hero great pleaſure —ͤ— 
Epiſtle (poetical) to Mr. Lackington on his Memoirs 
Epigram, by our hero, on a methodiſt preacher 
ucation, our author regrets the want of | 
ghtening the minds of the lower orders, makes them 


bappier — 
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Page 
Expences of our hero proportioned to his income 263 
Envious obſerv ations made on our author's expences 25 
Edinburgh, North Britiſh l. ofpitality, &c. — 288 
Epicure, a term wrong applied, pleaſures, &c. 100 
Enthuſiaſm, its nature 164 
Father of the author dies unregretted by his children 28 
Fanatics in every age found their account in dreadful pre- 
ditions — — 8 
Fortune teller foretc!? a perſon's death — 2 
Four hundred tbeuſund pounds a year collected by Ar, Willys 
Frecchera 194 
Freethinkers read by our hero — 229 
Farmers aud huſbandmen now read — 243 


Four old prople and four children ſupported by our hero 267 
Father ard mother of our author's firſt wife, unexpectedly 


diſcovered ; a dreadful ſcene — 302 
Fanaticiſm wor ſe than atheiſm — 164 
Fanatics in Poland killed their own children 168 
Goddy-mghty's little mutton 93 
Good conſequences to the public of ſelling books cheap 217 
Gentlemen aud petty gentry act differently — 300 
G— Mrs. leaves her huſband and children to follow 
Weſley 138 
Great men have foibles, inſtances of —ͤäͤ— 179 


Gregory, Dr. a remarkable quutation from, on ladies hav- 


ing learning 251 
Germany, ſe ven thouſand living authors there 246 
Ghoſt that loved poultry — | 39 
Goldftr.ith cleared by his pen 1800l. in one year 221 
Haunted houſes, ſtories of 83 37 
Hoſpitai haunted in London — J 40 
Horrid ſpectre appears — 34 
Higley's ghoſt — — 42 
Huntington procures by prayer a pair of breeches, ſhoulder 

of mutton, and fiſh, c. 8 63 
Hill, an extraordin.cy quotation from — 162 
Hy pocrites among the methodiſts 169 
Hints to the authurs of the * Britannica and | 

Biographia Britannica 187 

Hume, on female devotion and gallantry — 72 
Hay deu, Mr. wanted to caſt the author's nativity ; his rea- 
fons for not having it done — 
ccrites are ſo hardened as never to repent — 204 
umorous verſes on method it preachers — 190 
Hill, Dr. earned by his pen in one year 15001. ny 22T 
| nmr exploits oi the author —— 3a 
valids, abfur:! ractic- of, at watering me 515 
Johnſon, Dr. te. dbde uiecdote of 28 
— an: .:;. Lord Provoit, anecdote of 232 


— and a lady, anecdute of —. 256 
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Page 

Johnſon, Dr. and David Hume, anecdote of — 297 
— and a waterman, anecdote of — 288 
much prejudiced againſt the Scotch 285 


— child returns to life aſter it had — in the 
| coffin five days 


2 
Kinſbridge, or hero's life there A. 
Kingſwood ſchool, large funis —_— 1 nn never applied 

| to that uſe 194 
Knowledge of books, how sabe by the author 228 
Knowledge of the world, how attained by the author 22F 
Lavater, a quotation from, on women — 72 
Love-feaſts, account of 65 
Lackington can afford to give more for — than thoſe 
that fell dear | — — 2 14 
Lady killed, ſcreaming ſet the horſes going — 283 
Ladies allowed to ſcream on certain terms — 284 


Lady's revenge, a dreadful flury 3 142 
Ledrned men are often — with men and manners 237 
Ladies now read and are — avs 


a juſt taſte for books 247 
Ladies born deaf and dumb dates to Mucker dee. | 277 
Lackington ſells one hundred thouſand volumes a hoe gone 268 
Lackingtom's epitaph on himſelf „ 
—_— ſick people — viſa from! the metho< 

3 
Milk -woman drove mad by methodiſto — 2 
Meorfield's qualifications for preachers — = 


Manuſcripts, remarks on purchaſing them 


Miſerable lives and untimiely end of fome — wadefiren 
Mambury amphitheatre 2 


Mary Hubbard v two old ſmocks — 
Mother of the author very extraordinary conduct I 
Methodiſts rut the peace of minil of - people 
Methodifticat conviction, a dreadful tate © 
Met hodiſts are unhappy 56 
their prophecy of the world deing at ay end on 
certain day — 57 
— — are alarmed by a comet's tail ST 
3 their treatment of our hero cn hi leaving their 
| aciety 1 
Methodiſt preachers, their _ — 18 
Nei ton, our hero partly reſides there = 257 
Norton's Mrs. deed of gift to Reilly ſet afide 58 
Kuries robhed our author, and neglected him white his 
wife lay dead, and himfelf nearly ſo. — 145 
Navels and romances reat by our hero — 232 
New mode of valuing and purchaſing libraries, 22 which the ſeller 
ts jure to bawe the ful! value 215 


Ned Prugget's character ſuits our hero _ 256 
Qbjection of ſonũe in ſelling to the author anſwered 215 


— 1— 82 


Page 
Parnaſſian bullies — — 5 
Pie - merchant — — 31 
Preachers, remarks on dull inanimate ones — 44 
Prayer - meetings of methodiſts deſcribed — 64 
Platoniſts, their opinion on the paſtion of love _ 106 


Paper, effects of its riſing in price — 246 
Prieſts, Roman, however abandoned never repent — 24 
Pleaſures of youth, love, &c, renewed by recollection 302 
Pawnbrokets ſell books and other articles not puwned 


132 
Prolific methodiſt at Wellington and near Oxford 143 
Pious dealer in ſheep's heads, tripe, &c — — 172 
Pious comraon - councilman's advertiſement 17 
Preachers, Weſley' s. many very ignorant, often liked the 

better ſor being ſo — 183 
Playhouſe fer on fire by a preacher —_—_ 185 
Partnerſhip commenced with Mr. D. — — 207 
Publiſhers often hinder the ſale of books when the copy- 

right remains the author's — 223 

Purchaſes, very large ones made by the * — 225 
Profits, annual, of our author 261 
Poor relations, the reaſon wy anks does not decline 

bufneſs 265 
Proofs that his cheap mode E ſelling has not been i * 

but beneficial, to bookſellers 268 
Predifticns relat. ve to our hero | 303 

Powder-mills, our hero narrowly eſcapes death '304 
Partner in the buſineſs — 265 
Pitcairn, Dy. and the collier —n— 284 
Quotation, very curious, from L' Homme Bon 245 
Quotations from an extraordinary 3 againſt the 

- . m:thodiſts, by an old member 192 

Rochan's voyage to Madagaſcar, a quotation 1 246 
Ready- money plan adopted to ſell cheap — 210 
R. tional aſſernbly at our hero's houſe — — 232 


Rouſſeau, an extraordinary quotation from 


164 

— * and contempt the only puniſhment for fanatics 168 
1. of praying a perſon to death — 82 
| Sy of of a 223 * — — 92 
Shilling on the r | — 3 
Supernatural — opinion of — 3 
Shuter, Ned, was a methodiſt — 85 
Stoics read and greatly admired by the author — 97 
Saleſman and great cout, a ſtory — 121 
Scuples of conſcience in a bookſeller — 13 
Stories from Dr. Moore and Suetonius 62 
Rc == matter operates in producing ths paſſion of 

ve 107 
Story very remarkable of a 2 raurderer — 
Songs, compoſed by the a athor before he could write 
* s verſes on ſolitud — 265 
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St, Aaguſtine prayed that God would make him chaſte, but 


not too fron 


| an 7 
Hinclair's (Dr.) prophecy and ſudden death 2 
Swedenborgians a faſt; their GEE diſcove- * 
ries I 
Sunday-ſchools promote the ſale of boks - — 243 
Small profits and induſtry the rea! cauſes of the author's 
proſperity 259 


Scarcity of valuable hooks in various parts of — Bri- 
tain; London the grand emporium 


27 

Symmon's Barrow, near Wellington, brought gy tte De- 5 k 

vil, in his leathern apron — 309 . 
Stonehenge viſited by our hero 316 
Saliſbury, à young woman there ſold herſelf to the Devil, 

an odd ſtory — 144 
Swift's very curious verſes, or his dream — 163 
Sel den, a quotation from him on book feilers 209 


Terrible inſtance of a real guilty cenſcience, attended with lade 
Taylor (a) ſtrips to his ſhirt, and takes off lis wig to preach 16 
Theatrical entertainment much attended by our hero 


231 
Tinlav, Mr. an extraordinary character — 98 
Tibuilus, a quotation from, on ret: emen: 299 
Travels of our hero in the north 273 
Travels of our hero to the weſt of England, in 179k 2:36 
Turton, Miſs Dorcas, her —_— and character, is married 5 

to our hero — | 143 
Thankſgiving note fur * made perſect 158 


Turpin (John) a Methodiſt preacher, wied at Excter, and 


found guilty of robbing a houfe, ſent to . Bay 188 
Tooke's anecdotes of Mr. Weſley 


193 
Trifling circumſtances pre duce great events 238 
Tradeſmen, remarks on their getting fortunes, country 
ſeats, yet are unable to ſupport exiſtence 260 
Tickets of admiſſion to claſſes, bands, &c. — Tt 
Vibage Curate, long quotation, from 254 
Wredrawer ſold woken drunk to — as a dead lie 42 
Watch nights, account of 67 
Whitfield adviſed his people to attend Shuter's denefit $3 
a very drall flory of 05 
— when conv We re fuſe to . with their kuf- 
bands 134 
Woman deprived of her — Goitha by a Methodiſt, and her 
zrvant killed by faſting — 185 
Wages of Methodiſt preachers — | 189 
Wartou s ſketch of the life of a fine lady — 249 
Weſley's death, funeral, &. — 17 
annual income, his difregard of money 175 
Pi imit ive j; hyſie dangerous — 176 
—— ruled deſputicaily 179 


—— ccccaſe very injurious to Methodiſm 17 
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'Weſley's character by an old member, an epicure, a deiſt 193 


3 Cxfracordinary ſetter to a friend 200 
3 amorous letter to a young lady 202 
. kuibgnts tad cvery day for two years, 
expecting him to riſe 182 
Women, panegyric on; — — wr 
among the higher claſſes than elſewhere 292 
Women's 1 — 293 
Woolſtoncraft, Miſs, a quotation from 
Women, the reaſon why they are deſpiſed in, oaftern na- 


tions 250 
Wellington, our hero's 3 there in 175 298 
Watering- places, remarks on 310 
— „„ mndnies for frovants 314 
— — ways of ſpending time at 313 
Weymouth viſited by our author — 315 


Why tradeſmen on the continent are all raſcals 300 

ey a and turned Philoſopher, at a book- 
ſeller's 

Young's Night n dinner 

Young tady converted and debauched b by a Methodiſt 
preacher — 199 

Yoearſley (milk woman) quotation from 253 

Zimmermann, quotations from him and pot on books, 
and the. pleaſure of readiag 


127 


270 
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